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Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Shylock,  on  Ai 
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28,  1837.  His  reception  by  the  press  and  the 
public  was  favourable,  though  not  enthusiastic. 
[After  playing  various  characters  at  the  Hay- 
jUiarket,  we  next  find  him  a  prominent  member  of 
Macready’s  company  at  Covent  Garden,  which,  as 

i' 

h  then  also  included  Mr.  Vandenhoff,  and,  subse- 
|:3^uently,  Mr.  Anderson,  was  capable  of  rendering 
jbhe  standard  works  of  our  drama  with  a  complete¬ 
ness  of  effect  which,  except  in  the  case  of  one  or 

I 

Cvo  seasons  of  Mr.  Webster’s  Haymarket  manage- 
ent,  has  rarely  been  approached. 

I  At  Covent  Garden,  Phelps  appeared  as  Leo- 
natus  Posthumus  in  Cymbeline,”  as  Adrastus 
in  “  Ion,”  as  Cassius,  and  as  Macduff.  The 
representation  of  the  former  three  characters  was, 
however,  infrequent.  Phelps  acquitted  himself 
effectively  in  all,  though  in  Adrastus,  which  he 
repeated  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  he  lacked  the  stateli- 
,  ness  of  manner  which  Yandenhoff  had  given  to  it. 
but  in  the  important  character  of  Macduff  his 

success  was  signal.  In  the  fourth  act,  his  gradual 

i 

Toreboding  of  the  dismal  news  to  come  upon  him, 
die  effort,  when  it  came,  to  maintain  fortitude. 
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the  burst  of  overpowering  agony,  and  the  sudderj 
appeal  to  Heaven  for  an  opportunity  for  ven( 
geance,  were  rendered  with  such  life  and  nature 
as  to  distance  any  Macduff  I  had  seen.  The  con¬ 
vulsed  tones  of  struggling  rage  and  anguish  in — 

“  I  shall  do  so  ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  like  a  man  :  ” 
made  every  soul  present  a  sharer  in  his  grief  anc 
his  wrongs.  The  house  shook  with  sympatheti(j 
applause.  Phelps  had  found  the  first  opening  fo]| 
the  display  of  those  domestic  emotions  in  whiclJ 
he  was  always  at  his  best. 

In  1839,  during  the  recess  of  the  Govern 
Garden  company  in  Passion  Week,  he  undertook 
to  appear  for  a  benefit  at  the  Victoria  Theatre 
I  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  Mr.  Johr 
Heraud,*  who,  from  the  first,  had  warmly  es- 


t 


*  The  author  of  two  poems — “  The  Judgment  of  the  Flood,’ 
and  “The  Descent  into  Hell” — which,  though  their  subjects 
were  “  caviare  to  the  general,”  and  the  poet  careless  to  a  faul 
of  consulting  popular  taste,  contain  many  noble  passages 
These  poems  procured  him  the  friendship  of  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  and  Lockhart.  His  tragedy  of  “  Videna,”  which  was 
performed,  under  the  management — honourably  emulative  o 
that  at  Sadler’s  Wells — of  Mr.  W.  J.  Wallack,  at  the  Marylc' 
bone  Theatre,  was  too  severe  and  classical  a  tragedy,  if  not  fo; 
the  public  in  general,  at  least  for  the  public  of  Mr.  Wallack’i 
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oused  the  cause  of  the  new  tragedian,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  close  friendship.  On  tlie 
evening  of  the  benefit  I  was  invited  by  Mr. 
H^eraud  to  accompany  him  to  the  Victoria.  The 
play  was  “  Julius  Caesar;”  Warde  was  the  Brutus 
J  the  night,  Phelps  the  Cassius,  Elton  the  Mark 
Intony.  In  my  young  judgment,  Phelps  easily 
bore  off  the  palm.  In  the  expression  -of  discon¬ 
tent  and  injury  as  Cassius,  there  was  mingled 
with  his  caustic,  fretful  tone  an  impetuosity  which 
indicated  “that  rash  humour  which  his  mother 
^ave  him  ” — made  one  see  that  his  faults  were 
argely  those  of  impulse,  and  prepared  one  for  his 
•epentance.  Irritable  and  sensitive  characters 
suited  Phelps ;  but  it  is  just  to  say  thus  early 
hat  he  was  often  still  more  successful  in  express- 
ng  tenderness  and  rugged  pathos.  On  this  par- 
icular  night  his  Cassius  seemed  to  me  the  very 
man;  and  when  I  heard  that  Phelps  was  to 
accompany  us  back  to  supper,  I  felt  all  the  elation 

,heatre.  The  high  claims  of  “  Videna  ”  were,  however,  to  a 
^reat  extent  recognized  by  the  accomplished  critic  of  the 
Times,  the  late  Mr.  John  Oxenford.  Mr.  Heraud  died  in  the 
spring  of  1887. 
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of  a  romantic  lad  of  eighteen,  who  delighted  if. 

the  theatre,  and  was  brought  for  the  first  time 

into  the  society  of  a  leading  actor.  During  the 

drive  from  the  theatre,  Mr.  Phelps  was  singularly 

meditative  and  abstracted.  He  seemed  for  the 

most  part  lost  in  reverie,  though  he  would  si 

times  wake  out  of  it  to  interpose  some  pithy  oj 

pertinent  remark.  ‘‘  Why  did  you  not  come  before 

the  curtain  when  called  for  ?  ”  asked  our  host 

Oh,  I  preferred  leaving  the  honours  of  the-  nigh-l 

to  Warde,”  said  Phelps,  somewhat  curtly.  Warde 

was  an  actor  of  fair  intelligence  and  vigour,  witl 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  business,  and 

deep,  sonorous  voice,  of  which  he  made  the  mosi) 

In  intellect  and  feeling  he  was  far  below  Phelpsj 

/ 

The  rather  contemptuous  mention  of  liim  by  th  ; 
latter  was,  perhaps,  unduly  disappointing  to 
listener  who  had  not  reflected  upon  the  angerl 
that  sometimes  prevail  in  exalted  minds.  ThJ 
audience,  however,  had  been  singularly  noisy 
unruly,  and  boisterous  in  its  applause,  the  some/ 
what  indiscriminating  quality  of  which  had  pos 
sibly  annoyed  our  tragedian.  Eventually  hq 
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lirew  off  his  abstraction,  and  commented  with 
great  intelligence  on  matters  connected  with  his 
art,  though  always  maintaining  the  gravity  of  his 
|3earing,  and  displaying,  even  in  the  midst  of  social 
talk,  a  tendency  to  relapse  into  self-communion. 
These  moods  of  abstraction  and  forgetfulness 
Apparently  retained  their  hold  on  him  in  later 
fife.  During  his  lesseeship  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  I 
^ent  him,  at  his  earnest  request,  a  packet  of 
MSS.,  with  which  he  was  already  acquainted. 
Assuming  from  my  handwriting  that  he  knew  the 
'Contents  of  the  packet,  he  neglected  to  open  it 
'^t  once,  laid  it  aside,  and  soon  forgot  it  entirely. 
It  happened,  however,  that  a  letter  had  been 
enclosed  which  required  a  prompt  answer.  As 
lone  arrived,  after  some  days  a  call  at  his  house 
^or  explanation  followed.  It  appeared  that  he 
nad  left  town  on  an  angling  expedition.  A  month 
or  two  passed  before  I  learned  that  he  had 
hitherto  failed  to  answer  my  letter  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  had  only  just  opened  the  parcel 
that  contained  it. 

In  the  autumn  of  1839,  Phelps  alternated  with 
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Macready  the  characters  of  Othello  and  lago  a/ 
the  Haymarket.  The  lago  of  Phelps,  though  ai 
painstaking  and  creditable  performance — the 
exposition  of  an  intellectual  and  practised  actor 
. — could  still  scarcely  be  called  remarkable.  His 
Othello  was  an  unusally  pathetic,  even  tearful 
interpretation  of  the  part.  His  tenderness  an^ 
sensibility  were  very  genuine  and  moving,  but| 
though  they  interested,  they  did  not  greatly 
excite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  performJ 
ance,  though  showing  deep  emotions,  showed  nc^ 
corresponding  strength  of  will  to  resist  them.j 

Efforts  to  do  this  were  made,  but  with  so  littl^ 

1 

energy  that  the  very  struggle  implied  defeatl 
It  should  be  said,  in  reservation,  however,  thal' 
the  writer  saw  only  Phelps’s  earlier  performances 
of  Othello — those  up  to  1844,  inclusive — anc 
that,  to  so  indefatigable  a  student,  any  degree  of 
improvement  was  possible  as  time  advanced 
Phelps’s  Othello,  however,  from  the  first  wou 
more  upon  the  sympathies  than  did  Macready’s. 

The  remark  of  Hazlitt,  that  “  fortitude  is  thi^ 
great  essential  of  a  tragic  writer,”  is  equally 
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pplicable  to  tlie  tragic  actor.  We  may  truly 
)ity  tlie  sufferings  of  feeble  or  commonplace 
^haracters ;  but  it  is  the  proud  energy  of  loftier 
pouls,  that  combats  and  restrains  their  tortures^ 
Which  compels  our  admiration.  In  old  days,  the 
inarmed  captiye,  thrown  to  the  lions,  would 
excite,  save  in  the  very  brutal,  mere  horror ; 
out  the  gladiator  who  had  long  and  gallantly 
toped  with  his  foe,  fell,  even  when  he  succumbed, 
amid  shouts.  These  remarks  involve  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  tragic  and  domestic  pathos.  In 
die  opinion  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  spite 
ef  his  high  and  various  merits,  wanted  one 
quality  of  a  great  tragic  actor,  inasmuch  as, 
although  he  could  depict  mental  suffering  with 
much  intensity,  he  was  less  successful  in  depict¬ 
ing  the  resolution  that  makes  suffering  heroic. 
He  had  too  much  judgment  and  resource  to 
fail  signally  in  any  character.  Yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  in  some  of  his  tragic  parts — 
Lear  especially — there  was  a  want  of  masculine 
strength  which  his  pathetic  earnestness  hardly 
redeemed. 
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That  Phelps  was  even  tremulously  alive  t 
the  emotions  he  had  to  represent,  is  a  matter  tc 
which  the  writer  had  his  own  testimony.  Dis-| 
cussing  with  him  one  day  the  much-agitated  point, 
whether  an  actor  ought  to  realize  the  passions 
and  positions  of  his  characters  as  if  they  were 
his  own,  he  exclaimed,  “Good  Heaven,  if  I  wer^|  ^ 
to  do  that,  I  should  never  be  able  to  act  a 
all !  I  should  simply  lose  command  of  my  voice 
and  movements  altogether.  The  very  thing  that 
I  have  to  fight  against  is  the  over-identificatior 
of  myself  with  the  part.”  Such  a  statement  b} 


one  of  the  most  sensitive  of  actors  would  gc 


far  to  prove,  if  proof  were  needful,  the  truth 
of  Diderot’s  assertion  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
actor  does  not  require — or,  indeed,  allow — him  tc 
feel  the  emotions  of  his  characters  as  if  they 
were  Iris  own.  But,  really,  this  proposition  was 
from  the  first  indisputable.  To  feel  events 
through  imaginative  sympathy  as  if  they  migh 
happen  to  us,  is  widely  different  from  feeliiq 
them  in  experience  when  they  do  happen  tc^ 
us.  There  is  high  pleasure  in  the  imaginative! 
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'ealization,  because  the  sympathy  which  connects 
xs  even  with  the  'sorrows  of  others  is  in  itself 
ennobling  and  expansive,  whereas  in  the  actual 
realization  of  calamity,  pain  in  the  weak  and 
pride  in  the  strong  often  stifle  expression. 

We  may  here  record  the  connection  of  Mr. 
Phelps  with  the  movements  of  a  society  called 
f‘  The  Syncretics.”  The  professed  objects  of  this 
body  were  to  recognize  the  common  truths  that 
underlie — or  are  said  to  underlie — all  creeds 
and  systems,  and  to  found  upon  such  truths  a 
social  brotherhood.  The  practical  object  which 
;he  society  had  in  vicAV  was  of  a  narrower  kind. 

great  number  of  its  members  being  unacted 
ramatic  poets,  this  object  was  to  insist  upon 
he  merit  of  their  plays,  and  to  press  their 
aims  upon  theatrical  managers.  The  Syncretics 
eluded  more  than  one  acted  dramatist,  of 
horn  Mr.  Bayle  Bernard  was  the  best  known, 
mongst  those  whose  works  had  not  at  that 
ne  been  represented,  were  Mr.  E.  H.  Horne, 
Lr.  J.  A.  Heraud,  Mr.  E.  G.  Tomlins,  and  Mr. 
leorge  Stephens,  the  author  of  Martinuzzi.” 

! 
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After  a  while,  finding  no  response  to  thei: 
demands  from  managers,  the  Syncretics  though 
it  desirable  to  take  upon  themselves  the  respon 
sibility  of  a  theatrical  campaign.  Mr.  Georgd 
Stephens  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  some 
fortune  (afterwards  unhappily  lost  in  various 
speculations),  and  it  was  he,  I  believe,  who 
furnished,  in  1841,  the  means  for  taking  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (then  the  English  Opera  House)/ 
at  which  his  tragedy  of  “  Martinuzzi  ”  was  tq 
be  the  first  production  of  the  society.  It  proveJ 
to  be  the  only  one.  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Elton 
Mrs.  Warner,  and  a  Miss  Maywood,  were  engagec 
for  the  chief  parts  of  the  new  play,  which,  t 
use  a  phrase  then  current,  was  to  demonstra^ 
the  superiority  of  the  modern  unacted  drama  t 
the  modern  acted  drama.  ‘‘Martinuzzi,”  and  t 
works  of  one  or  two  other  poets  of  the  Syncre' 
body  might,  in  some  respects,  have  vindicatt 
this  contention,  for,  with  the  gravest  faults 
inexperience,  and  at  times  of  ambitiously  obscq 
diction,  they  had,  at  least,  loftiness  of  design,  a]| 

I 

often  imaginative  vigour  of  expression.  Thel 
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jreat  fault,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  technical 
'•^ill,  was  that,  both  in  manner  and  idea,  they 
feted  the  style  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
d  showed  little  trace  of  the  changes  which 
'lad  since  occurred  in  feeling,  opinion,  and  taste, 
[t  is  no  detraction  from  even  Shakspere’s  genius 
:o  say  that,  had  he  lived  in  this  century,  his 
noral  standards  and  his  views  of  poetic  justice 
vould,  to  some  extent,  have  been  modified  by 
lew  developments  of  religious  thought  and  social 
ife.  To  no  such  influences  were  the  plays 
)f  the  Syncretics  amenable.  The  plays  of  Mr. 
Stephens  himself — his  Martinuzzi,”  and  his 

Gertrude  and  Beatrice  ” — have  all,  as  a  critic 
-  the  time  of  their  publication  declared,  a 
)ld  and  muscular  character  about  them,”  but 
e  conceptions  based  on  those  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  “stiffened  and  starched  in  ruffs  and  fur- 
lows.”  When  Mr.  Stephens  ventured,  as  he 
bsequently  did,  into  comedy  and  the  drama 
modern  life,  his  power  had  evaporated.  This 

flier  long  digression  may  be  forgiven  concerning 

/ 

'movement  which  not  only  caused  much  interest 
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at  the  time,  but  perhaps  helped  gradually  t( 
restore  the  taste  for  poetic  drama  which  exis^ 
amongst  us  to-day.  | 

I 

To  return  to  “  Martinuzzi.”  The  story  is  t) 
of  a  cardinal-minister,  who,  by  imposing 
daughter  of  his  own  for  that  of  the  sovereign  r. 
averts  a  national  calamity,  yet  lives  in  dreac 
lest  his  secret  should  transpire,  and  the  deceptioi 
which  he  thought  due  to  his  patriotism  shoiih 
be  branded  as  the  mere  fraud  of  an  ambition 
schemer,  while  during  his  long  inner  struggl 
he  is  compelled  to  suppress  his  yearning  lov 
for  the  child  he  dares  not  avow.  Owing  t 
the  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  (when  legitimat 
tragedy  and  comedy  were  not  allowed  to  li 
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performed,  except  at  the  patent  theatres),  son/ 
were  introduced,  to  give  the  piece  the  prete:! 


of  being  a  musical  entertainment  with  serioi 
dialogue.  And  the  story  had  sufficient  intere 
to  move  a  considerable  section  of  the  public  1 


the  passion  and  imagination — here  and  tlierej 
little  extravagant,  perhaps — which  it  display) 


through  entire  scenes.  It  would,  of  course,  ha\ 
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3n  a  heresy  in  a  play  so  sternly  legitimate  to 
3vide  aught  of  humorous  relief.  It  will  be 
i  representative  work  of  the  Syn- 
jjrocluced  under  some  disadvantages. 
3vertheless,  the  two  chief  characters  (that  of 
r.  Elton  was  ineffective  and  quite  unsuitable 
him)  were  so  well  sustained  as  to  command 
fair  amount  of  applause,  and  to  excite  much 
tention  amongst  those  interested  in  the  poetic 
’ama.  Id  the  last  act,  Martinuzzi’s  soliloquy — 
irtly  borrowed  from  “  Titus  Andronicus  ” — 

“  I  must  not  leave  my  honours 
Cui  .ained  and  lessening  in  space  and  time 
When  I  within  the  far  diviner  gloom 
Am  wrapt,  where  lurks  no  falseness — no  distrust, 

Where  storm,  ambition,  wakeful  weariness. 

Wrath,  envy,  travail  not ;  with  whose  blind  depths 
Only  God’s  eye  is  level,  and  where  nothing 
Reigns  save  what  is  not,  save,  on  every  side. 

Darkness  and  silence  and  eternal  sleep,” 


j  given  by  Mr.  Phelps  with  a  solemnity  that 
'ted  the  house ;  while  his  appeal  to  his 
filter — 

“  Oh,  child ! 

istab  not  with  parricidal  hands  the  being] 

Whose  pangs  are  locked — or  should  be  locked — in  blood 
Which  flows  within  thy  veins.  Indeed,  thou  know’st  not 
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I 

How  mucli  he  merits  at  thy  filial  hands —  { 

His  love,  his  providence,  those  thoughts  which  night 
Doth  shut  down  in  her  casket,  and  God  opens,  | 

His  ceaseless  orisons,  forestalling  thioe  1 

His  anxious  guidance,  his  undying  car 

might  have  been  delivered  with  more  majesi 
but  scarcely  with  more  tenderness  or  with  accen 
more  touching  in  their  faltering  emotion.  Mr 
Warner,  too,  was  excellent  as  the  mother  of  tl 
Prince  whose  rights  had  been  usurped.  It 
quite  possible  that  the  interest  which  this  forcibl 
though  crude  production  aroused,  together  wil 
the  association  in  the  experiment  of  Phelps 
Mrs.  Warner,  may  have  had  its  share  in  ori 
about  that  noble  management  of  a  small  Isli 
theatre  in  which  the  best  memories  and  ] 

i 

of  the  British  stage  were  alike  maintained,  v  , 
all  but  a  fit  few  ”  seemed  to  have  forgol 
their  existence. 

In  1841  Macready  began  his  Drury  D 
campaign,  and  Phelps  once  more  enlisted  uj 
his  banner.  At  Drury  Lane  he  performed 
same  class  of  parts  as  at  Covent  Garden, 
acted  with  great  effect  the  part  of  Hubert 
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“King  John.”  The  scene  with  Prince  Arthur 
was  a  great  success.  Hubert’s  burst  of  repentant 
grief — 

‘‘  Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes :  ” 

^ed  many  to  tears. 

hi  one  occasion,  at  Drury  Lane,  Phelps  took, 
/ough  some  difference  between  the  dramatist 
?.ready,  the  part  intended  for  the  latter. 

was  Browning’s  tragedy,  “A  Blot  on 
;cheon.”  Stimulated  by  this  opportunity, 
j  went  beyond  himself.  In  the  recoil  of 
brother  from  the  dishonour  of  his  house, 
iemed  as  one  ^possessed  by  passion.  Pride 
\  in  him  like  a  demon;  his  features  were 
ilsed,  his  gestures  wild,  his  voice  charged 
'sardonic  hatred  and  scorn ;  while  his  despair, 
I  slaying  the  betrayer  of  his  sister,  was 
^gely  moving  by  its  heart-broken  quietude, 
jihis  character  I  have  been  told  by  admirers 
ae  elder  Kean  that  he  vividly  recalled  that 
dred  tragedian.  Here,  and  subsequently  in 
jintius  in  “The  Bridal,”  and  in  Arbaces  in 

L.  II.  c 
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“  King  and  Ko  King  ” — all  three  plays  being 
revived  at  Sadler’s  Wells — he  rose  into  tragic 
passion  and  exaltation,  as  distinct  from  pathos 
and  excited  feeling. 

Wliile  acting  with  Macready,  however, 
chance  of  appearing  in  a  leading  part  could 
only  occasional.  It  is  necessary  to  follow  1 
to  Sadler’s  Wells,  before  we  can  fairly  judge 
his  powers  and  the  extent  of  them.  Thi^ 
he  opened  with  “  Macbeth,”  on  May  1 
His  Macbeth  was  a  very  careful  perfi 
somewhat  over-laboured,  wanting  in  the 
the  supernatural,  and  showing  more  exci 
than  masculine  vigour.  It  was,  ho^ 
thoroughly  thought  out  and  suggestive,  whr 
actor’s  unmistakable  earnestness,  fine  declam 
and  experience  of  the  stage,  commended  it  b 
to  his  public. 

In  Lear  he  was  very  successful  on  the  pal 
side  of  the  character.  His  indignant  and 
vulsive  grief  was  harrowing ;  it  came  from 
went  to  the  heart.  In  his  irony  extremes 
and  misery  laughed  and  jested.  But,  with  n 
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of  the  outraged  father,  there  was  little  of  the 
king.  With  Phelps,  Lear’s  sufferings  and 
madness  excited  compassion,  but  not  awe.  His 
bearing  lacked  something  of  what  Kent  ascribes 
.'it — authority  ” — as  his  distracted  rage  lacked 
bontrast  of  restraint  when  it  gathered,  and  of 
ime  when  it  broke.  The  mind  o’erthrown  ” 
ud  its  likeness  in  some  tottering  edifice, 
‘’jch  arrests  one  by  its  antiquity  and  decay, 

f  * 

j  bears  nowhere  the  half-effaced  escutcheon 
gives  dignity  to  ruin.  As  Hamlet — a 
^e  whom  he  did  not  look — Phelps  gave 
,at  force  the  direct  invectives  of  the  part 
^oliloquy,  for  instance,  beginning — 

“Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant-slave  am  I !  ” 

ich  of  the  assumed  levity,  which  really 
j  the  deepest  melancholy,  he  delivered  as 
/ere  mere  comedy.  He  quizzed  Polonius, 
stance,  and  in  the  early  scenes  bandied 
3es  with  the  spies  as  if  for  amusement, 
beguile  the  time.  I  never  saw  a  Hamlet 
(intly  droll,  or  who  commanded  such  bursts 
Ighter.  Of  course,  in  so  thoughtful  an 
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actor,  there  was  design  in  all  this.  It  seemed 
as  if  he  had  adopted  the  theory  of  Hamlet’s 
madness,  and  had  intended  in  this  state  to  present 
the  vagaries  of  insanity. 

Another  of  his  fine  parts  was  Timon.  '.i 
recoil  to  misanthropy  of  a  generous  nature,  w 
trust  has  been  betrayed,  gave  opportunities  Wi 
he  turned  to  the  best  account.  He  was,  in  st 
fine  in  those  over-sensitive  characters  which 
inordinate  alike  in  their  affection  and  in 
bitterness  of  affection  deceived.  When 
by  the  latter  feeling,  his  invective  wai: 
nature  and  variety.  It  had  now  the  fi» 
now  the  mocking  raillery,  now  the  bitte 
so  often  found  in  life,  when  morbid  senr 
of  temperament  mingles  with  passion, 
cannot  be  said  for  his  Coriolanus.  He 
impetuous  and  excitable  for  the  man  wh 
in  lofty  disdain  of  his  kind — 

“  As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin.” 

His  Mark  Antony,  in  Antony  and  Clee 
wanted  grace  and  the  romantic  ardour  of  ] 


ACTORS. 
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kme  degree.’  exhibited 

to  following  the 
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lines  of  Macready,  he  had  evidently  made  the 
part  his  own  by  sympathy  with  the  fond  and 
agonized  father.  His  impersonation  of  Bertnccio, 
in  “The  Fool’s  Eevenge” — the  late  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor’s  version  of  “  Le  Roi  s' amuse  ” — was  a’ 
one  of  his  most  signal  achievements.  BerU’ 
suited  him  'at  every  point — in  the  bitter  s 
of  wrong,  in  the  poisoned  sarcasms  darted 
if  in  sport,  by  the  hand  of  the  jester,  in 
passionate  strength  of  paternal  love,  and  in 
revulsion  of  horror  at  finding  his  daught'- 
snared  in  the  trap  meant  for  anothefi 
dignity  and  masculine  self-control  v 
needed.  The  cunning,  the  hate,  and  the  ‘  a^ 
of  the  over-sensitive  Bertuccio,  have  sof 
of  feminine  swiftness  and  poignancy, 
tinguished  usually  from  the  same  qu' 
man.  The  acting  of  Phelps  satisfit 
demand  of  the  character. 

I  may  here  record  my  own  debt  l 
Neither  in  respect  of  aj)pearance  nor  of 
he  well  suited  to  the  part  of  Mordaunt 
Patrician’s  Daughter.”  Nevertheless,  hi 
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comedy — that  he  most  frequently  shone.  He 
was  at  his  very  best  in  the  keen  analysis  of 
human  weakness — in  happy  and  credulous  vanity, 
in  the  dry  raillery  that  satirizes  human  failings 
and  inconsistencies,  in  the  crabbed  regrets  and 
fretting  apprehensions  of  age,  and  in  the  obr' 
quiousness  which  sees  through  and  despises  thos 
whom  it  flatters. 

Of  the  latter  characteristics,  his  Sir  Pertin; 
MacSycophant  appears  to  have  been  his  m. 
highly-coloured  embodiment.  In  this  par^  ^ 
cupidity  that  shrank  from  no  meannes;^ 
almost  to  the  intensity  of  tragedy,  w. 
exj)ression  of  scrutinizing,  yet  stealthy  vig'. 
on  the  actor’s  face  was  the  outward  synil 
his  crafty  rapacity  and  eagerness  to  sei^ 
opportunities. 

As  Malvolio,  his  conceit,  exaltation,  ar 
found  contempt  of  others  were  admirablj 
His  set  and  abstracted  look  seemed  to  igno 
existence  of  those  whom  he  despised, 
picture  of  fatuous  vanity  was  thoroughly  in 
and  yet  free  from  exaggeration.  He  move 
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looked  with  an  air  of  satisfied  isolation  amongst 
his  fellow-men,  as  if  he  had  been  in  some  sort  a 
Coriolanns  of  comedy.  He  was  only  inferior  to 
Farren  in  this  part  because  he  stopped  short  at 
superciliousness ;  whereas  the  latter  comedian 
rose  at  times  to  a  height  of  self-complacency,  full 
of  pitying  tolerance  for  his  inevitable  inferiors — 

tolerance  too  serene  to  be  disturbed  by  stooping 

1 

to  contempt. 

,  In  like  manner,  the  Sir  Peter  Teazle  of  Phelps, 
it  did  not  attain  the  distinction,  or  show 
cately  significant  touches  and  finish  of 
^'s,  was,  after  his,  the  most  forcible  and 
c  on  the  recent  stage.  The  differing  phases 
character  were  filled  in  with  the  nicest 
^t.  and  with  extraordinary  variety  of 
I  Sir  Peter’s  mirth  on  discovering  Joseph 

I 

fallibility,  was  an  admirable  instance 
additional  effect  which  genuine  feeling 
restraint. 

actor’s  Palstaff  hardly  conformed  to  the 
ideal.  In  the  first  place,  he  lacked 
Capons  had  not  mollified  him  into 
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lazy  enjoyment,  and,  to  judge  from  his  humour, 
his  sack  must  have  been  extra  dry.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  pith,  a  touch  of  Yankee 
Yuteness  in,  the  delivery  of  the  fat  knight’s 
dialogue'  that  in  time  began  to  tell.  If  much 
of  Falstaff’s  self-enjoyment  was  missing,  it  was 
atoned  for  by  so  much  phlegm,  by  such  an  air 
of  caustic  shrewdness  in  his  comments,  and  of 
ease  and  conviction  in  his  mendacity,  that,  by 
the  time  the  Prince  and  Poins  tear  to  piece"* 
his  bragging  lies,  and  expose  his  cow"" 
Phelps’s  dry,  self-possessed  effrontery  coa 
his  hearers  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits  and  humour.  His  d' 
to  the  Prince’s  charge  of  running  away  fr- 
attack — “By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  woB 
that  made  ye,”  given  with  a  cool,  matt 
expectation  that  the  monstrous  lie  wouk 
be  swallowed,  was  as  mirth-provoking 
air  of  triumph  in  ready  resources  whic. 
Falstaffs  have  displayed  in  this  emergen 
the  last  act,  the  dissertation  on  the  wort] 
of  honour,  and  the  conclusion  that  “d 
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is  the  better  part  of  valour/’  though  wanting  in 
self-complacency,  seemed  to  emanate  from  a  mind 
so  penetrated  by  their  truth,  that  the  gravity 
^  of  their  delivery  was  probably  more  mirth-- 
vokmg  than  obvious  humour  would 
(  Ovial,  luxurious,  lazily  delight  jjro- 
A  creature  comforts,  or  e><iave  been. 

)nd  quick  expedienting  in  jest  and 
va«  '  at^le^iting  in  braggadocio 

^s,  the  Talstaff  of  Phelps 
/G,  or,  ..  ..„st,  not  more  than  the  language 

4,kspere  forced  him  to  be ;  but,  as  a 
soul  who  has  mastered  what  he  deems 
y4uth — that  self-interest  is  everything — 
has  an  unbounded  invention  in  extolling  or 
ing  himself,  a  fairly  sociable  turn,  with  not 

'om  of  ill-nature,  the  same  amount  of  con- 

i 

'^nd  a  large  proportion  of  Dutch  phlegm 
/stem,  this  Palstaff  was  as  effective  as  it 
ique.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  \ 

lirers  of  an  ‘^unctuous  Palstaff”  would 
exceed  those  of  Phelps’s  dry  and  some- 
•castic  exposition. 

(me  other  characters,  however,  liis  dryness 
Iment  was  admirably  suited.  The  calm 
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would  have  italicised  the  conceit  of  thi 
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character.  His  quiet,  matter-ol-^^^bf  oe  beVi  "  ’  ^ 
the  parts  of  Thishe  and  the  Lion  are  c 
within  his  grasp,  and  that,  as  to  the  lat 
could  roar,  with  equal  success,  either  “teri^ 
or  “  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,”  was  n 
telling  than  would  have  been  a  violent 
highly-coloured  expression  of  his  self-complac 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  air  of  c^ 
superiority  in  contriving  means  to  pro 
ladies  from  fears  of  the  drawn  sword  anc 
lion  in  the  play,  of  his  ready  assumj 
the  ass’s  head,  of  his  light  fingering  of  it, 
had  been  the  most  natural  of  head-gears, 
satisfaction  with  his  own  wit  in  fathom] 
baffling  the  designs  of  Puck,  who  had  imp 
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In  all  this,  the  sense  of  acquiescence  in  the  absurd 
was  far  more  ludicrous  than  extreme  wonder  or 
excitement  would  have  been.  As  a  picture  of 
intense  self-conceit,  expressed  generally  rather 
by  signs  of  inward  relish  of  his  acuteness  than 
by  more  open  display — of  ridiculous  fastidiousness 
and  equally  ridiculous  devices  to  satisfy  it — as 
a  parody  of  sense  and  ingenuity  by  a  shallow 
brain, —  Bottom  must  be  ranked  as  one  of  this 
actor’s  most  original  conceptions. 

Short,  comparatively,  as  is  the  part  of  Justice 
Shallow  (which  Phelps  was  wont  to  double  with 
that  of  Henry  lY.,  in  the  second  part  of  the  play 
so  named),  his  rendering  of  it  was  strikingly 
individual  ^nd  impressive.  Bottom,  though  very 
human  ir  -ais  foibles,  is  in  some  degree  a  fantastic 
creati  j  He  is  the  sport  of  the  fairies,  and 

belo^  ko  the  comic  side  of  a  preternatural 

dran  put  Justice  Shallow  is  not  only  a  man, 
but  pst  typical  man,  representing  that  vast 
cla  )the  old,  whose  joys  lie  all  in  memory 
w’  /  hard  to  ignore  the  near  future  which 
Wils  death,  and  has  dismay  for  all  whos 
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days  are  not  bound  to  each  other  by  natural 
piety.”  What  a  lean,  hungry,  restless  look  had 
this  Justice  as  his  time-chilled  life  strove  to 
warm  itself  by  recollections  of  youth,  and  to 
protract  youth  itself  by  still  affecting  its  impulses 
and  its  pranks.  “  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow, 
then,”  says  Silence  to  the  lean  Justice — lusty  in 
muscle  and  vigour,  he  must  have  meant,  not  in 
bulk — who  had  spent  so  many  “mad  days,”  and 
so  many  of  whose  old  acquaintances  were  dead. 
But,  for  all  that.  Shallow  will  vaunt  that  he  was 
a  “  swinge-buckler  ”  in  the  Inns  of  Court ;  he 
will  put  off  the  thought  of  death  by  talk  of  “a 
good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  Fair,”  arirl 
when  he  hears  that  old  Double  is  d-ad,  he  will 
affect  good  spirits,  recall  him  as  a  fini'  shot,  and 

ask  the  price  of  a  score  of  ewes.  An<  ’■  how 

% 

fully,  through  this  feigned  indiffereno  helps 

made  one  feel  that  the  dismal  thong'  old 

Double  ran  like  a  persistent  knell  o  road 

alive  with  traffic.  “  And  is  old  Douffi  1  ?  ” 
repeats  Shallow,  with  a  feeling  that  ,dy 

'hought  must  be  got  rid  of.  So  he  .1  try 
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blithely  to  welcome  Bardolpli,  who  heralds  Falstaff; 
for  he  knew  Falstaff  of  old,  and  the  knight 
thrives  and  is  really  lusty,  which  is  good  cheer ; 
so  he  will  merrily  quibble  with  Bardolph  on  the 
word  accommodated,”  delightedly  welcome  the 
knight  himself,  and  press  his  hospitality  upon 
him ;  for  who  would  lose  such  a  specific  against 
low  spirits,  for  which,  indeed,  there  may  be  good 
enough  cause  ?  Ah,  how  the  actor  jested !  How 
he  revelled  in  Falstaff ’s  puns,  while  the  men  on 
the  roll  were  pricked  for  service !  With  what 
feverish  mirth  he  renewed  with  the  old  knight 
the  mad  escapades  of  youth.  There  shall  be  no 
thought  of  old  age  or  what  it  portends.  Give 
way,  dismal  spectre !  Such  are  my  recollections 
of  Phelps’s  Justice  Shallow,  and  of  the  moral 
impression  which  it  left ;  while  the  various  phases 
of  the  m^n  —  his  dreary  libertine  vaunts,  his 
clinging  to  life  and  yearning  for  distraction 
against  ugly  thoughts,  and  the  overdone  merri¬ 
ment  which  could  not  cloak  his  apprehensions 
— were  delivered  with  that  ease  and  precision 
of  expression — ^just  to  the  finest  nuance — which 
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he  had  so  happily  cultivated  in  comedy;  the 
garrulity  of  age,  accompanied  by  what  may  be 
called  an  air  of  rustic  courtliness,  giving  fresh 
individuality  to  the  part. 

In  Falstaff’s  soliloquy  in  Act  III.,  is  a  curious 
remark  about  the  addiction  of  old  men  to  lying — 
a  failing  of  which  the  knight  admits  himself  to 
be  an  example.  He  judges  Shallow’s  lies,  how¬ 
ever,  less  leniently  than  his  own,  regarding  them 
as  mere  brag  for  self-glorification.  They  are, 
perhaps,  half  unconscious,  and  meant  to  feed  that 
warmth  of  memory  from  which,  in  life’s  winter, 
Shallow  seeks  comfort.  Talstaff,  likely  enough, 
scorns  lying  of  this  sort,  which  is  purely  egoistic 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  liar — very  different, 
therefore  from,  his  more  genial  mendacity,  which, 
if  resorted  to  at  first  for  excuse  or  defence,  soon 
became  a  glow  of  sympathetic  invention,  so  that 
he  piled  up  his  fables  as  much  for  his  own 
delight  as  to  baffle  his  accusers — the  delight  of 
making  such  good  running,  and  doubling  so 
adroitly  before  his  keen  pursuers. 

In  the  majority  of  characters  that  have  been 
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noticed,  Phelps  did  not  appear — at  least,  in 
London — until  he  entered  roi  the  management 
of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  in  1844.  Both  Mrs. 
Warner  and  Mr.  Greenwood  were  associated 
with  him  in  this  enterprise ;  but,  in  all  intel¬ 
lectual  respects,  his  control  was  supreme.  After 
a  few  years  he  became  nominally,  as  well  as 
virtually,  sole  manager. 

It  is  difficult  now  to  realize  the  almost  hopeless 
condition  to  which  our  legitimate  drama  had 
been  reduced  when  he  took  command  of  the 
Islington  Theatre.  Bunn  had  some  years  before 
proclaimed  (and  facts  certainly  corroborated  him) 
that  the  production  of  a  new  play  meant  empty 
houses.  So  well-constructed  a  play  as  Mr. 
Lovell’s  “  Provost  of  Bruges,”  for  instance,  with 
Macready  in  the  chief  character,  was  played  to 
the  scantiest  of  audiences.  With  the  exception 
of  the  brief  excitement  produced  by  Charles 
Kean’s  reappearance  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1837 
(in  all  essentials  his  debut),  Shakspere,  fairly 
cast,  had  been  a  pecuniary  failure,  though  melo¬ 
drama  and  opera,  assisted  by  ballet  and  spec- 
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tacle,  had  fairly  held  their  ground.  Subsequently, 
Macready’s  noble  efforts  at  Covent  Garden  and 
“  The  Lane  ”  had  procured  for  him  simply  the 
admiration  of  a  public  too  small  to  return 
the  heavy  expenses  of  his  management.  On  its 
cessation,  three  of  his  lieutenants,  Phelps, 
Vandenhoff,  and  Anderson,  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H. 
Wallack,  but  with  the  most  disheartening  re¬ 
sults.  When  the  greatest  tragedian  of  his 
time,  surrounded  by  the  best  company  that 
could  be  collected,  had  been  obliged  to  retire 
from  central  London,  for  any  other  actor  to 
unfurl  the  banner  of  legitimacy  in  a  mere 
suburb  might  have  seemed  an  attempt  to 
the  last  degree  desperate.  The  unsophisticated 
people  of  Islington,  however,  found  in  legitimate 
drama,  with  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Warner  in 
leading  parts,  and  supported  by  an  adequate 
company,  charms  which  the  Uase  loungers  from 
the  clubs  and  good  society  in  general  were  wont 
at  the  time  to  regard  with  supercilious  apathy. 

Sadler’s  Wells  opened,  under  the  management 
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of  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Warner,  on  May  27, 
1844,  with  the  tragedy  of  '‘Macbeth.”  Phelps, 
of  course,  appeared  as  the  guilty  Thane,  and 
Mrs.  Warner  as  Lady  Macbeth.  Mr.  H.  Marston 
was  the  Macduff,  Mr.  T.  H.  Lacy  the  Banquo ; 
while  for  so  small  a  part  as  that  of  "  The  Gentle¬ 
woman  attending  Lady  Macbeth,”  the  services 
of  that  sterling  actress,  Mrs.  H.  Marston,  were 
secured.  A  week  later  "  Othello  ”  was  performed, 
with  Phelps  as  the  Moor,  Mr.  H.  Marston  as 
lago.  Miss  Cooper  (Mrs.  T.  H.  Lacy)  as  Desde- 
mona,  and  Mrs.  Warner  as  Emilia.  In  course 
of  time  the  strength  of  the  Sadler’s  Wells  staff' 

p  ° 

wa,  ^‘mportantly  increased ;  but,  even  at  the 
outs  presented  a  combination  of  ability  to 
which  the  Islingtonians  had,  up  to  that  period, 
been  strangers.  A  company  by  which  standard 
plays  could  be  satisfactorily  performed,  a  mise 
m  scene  emulating  that  of  Macready  at  the  large 
houses — picturesque  and  suggestive,  but  never 
obtrusively  asserting  itself  over  the  acting — soon 
riveted  the  attention  of  the  Northern  suburb 
and  gradually  that  of  entire  London.  The 
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Islington  paterfamilias  perceived  that  he  had  at 
his  door  a  source  of  healthy  and  intellectual 
pleasure  which  the  West  End  could  not  rival — 
nay,  which  at  that  date  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  present.  As  one  great  legitimate  work  followed 
another,  the  attractions  of  the  little  theatre 
spread,  until  it  became  a  sort  of  pilgrim’s  shrine 
to  the  literary  men  of  London,  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  to  those 
denizens  of  the  West  in  whom  poetic  taste  still 
lingered.  In  the  audience  itself  there  seemed 
a  parallel,  in  those  dark  days  of  the  drama, 
between  the  adherents  of  the  poetic  school  and 
the  adherents  of  a  proscribed  faith  in  religion. 
A  respectful,  almost  solemn  hush  pervaded  the 
house  during  the  less  exciting  scenes  of  a  play, 
while  the  applause  when  a  telling  situation 
occurred  conveyed  something  far  beyond  the 
usual  tribute  to  an  actor’s  skill.  There  was  a 
fervour  of  demonstration  to  the  chief  performers 
(especially  in  the  case  of  Phelps)  which  meant 
the  recognition  of  great  services.  I  have  heard 
the  'execution  of  some  passage  in  a  tragedy 
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hailed  with  something  of  the  excitement  which 
might  have  followed  a  political  manifesto.  The 
tenants  of  the  pit  would  spring  up  from  their 
seats,  gaze  at  each  other  in  delight,  and  ges¬ 
ticulate  their  admiration.  It  was  felt  that  there 
was  a  Cause,  scarcely  less  than  sacred,  to  support, 
and  that  Phelps  was  its  apostle.  At  times, 
though  rarely,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gallery  or 
the  pit  found  vent  in  apostrophes,  such  as, 
“  Splendid,  Phelps — splendid  !  ”  or,  in  later  times, 
when  a  rival  tragedian  had  assumed  rule  at  the 
Princess’s,  “  Ah !  where’s  Charlie  Kean  now  ?  ” 

My  opportunities  of  meeting  Mr.  Phelps  in 
private  were  not  frequent.  On  these  occasions 
he  remained  the  same  grave,  musing  companion 
which  I  had  found  him  on  the  night  when  we 
were  introduced.  In  the  course  of  one  evening 
which  he  spent  with  me,  I  read  to  him  a  play 
of  my  own.  To  this  he  listened  with  an  atten¬ 
tion  and  sympathy  which,  from  one  usually  so 
abstracted,  could  not  but  be  gratifying.  “  I  am 
quite  willing  to  produce  this  piece,”  he  said  at  the 
close ;  “  but,  let  me  say,  you  would  never  have 
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got  Macready  to  produce  it.”  “  Wliy  ?  ”  I  asked. 
‘‘  Because  the  woman  has  the  pull.”  I  could 
not  help  smiling,  for  I  had  already  sounded 
Macready  as  to  the  piece  in  question,  telling  him 
frankly  that  its  interest  and  effect  were  fairly 
divided  between  the  hero  and  heroine.  “Ah,” 
said  he,  “  I  have  many  a  time  divided  the 
chief  interests  of  a  piece  with  others  ” — he 
referred  especially  to  the  plays  of  Shiel  and 
Barry  Cornwall — “  but  at  this  stage  of  my  career 
I  must  be  the  central  figure.  All  the  greatest 
plays,  from  '  (Edipus  ’  to  ‘  Lear  ’  and  ‘  Hamlet  ’ 
evolve  only  one  main  idea  through  one  main 
character.”  Many  other  great  plays,  from  the 
“  Agamemnon  ”  to  “  Macbeth,”  might  have  been 
cited  against  this  dictum;  but  it  was  easy  to 
understand  that  a  great  actor,  towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  might  well  desire  to  be  always 
the  focus  of  attraction.  With  regard  to  my 
own  play,  “Philip  of  France  and  Marie  de 
Meranie,”  Mr.  Phelps  and  I  failed  to  come  to 
terms.  Some  time  afterwards  the  piece  was 
produced  at  the  Olympic,  then  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Farren,  where 
my  heroine  received  from  Miss  Helen  Faucit  an 
interpretation  of  so  much  womanly  tenderness 
and  imaginative  beauty  as  to  console  me  for  my 
regretted  failure  with  the  lessee  of  The  Wells.” 

A  year  or  two  later,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  I  undertook  a  new  play  for  him.  The 
piece  was  absolutely  a  commission,  on  terms  that 
I  did  not  think  very  advantageous  to  myself. 
A  difficulty,  nevertheless,  occurred  on  its  com¬ 
pletion,  from  an  impression  on  his  part  that  a 
secondary  character  was  more  important  than 
his  own.  The  performance  was  consequently 
delayed  until  his  retirement  from  the  theatre, 
when,  as  a  compromise,  the  piece — “  Pure  Gold  ” 
— was  by  our  mutual  consent  transferred  to  his 
successors,  Mr.  Henry  Marston  appearing  in  the 
part  meant  for  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Edmund  Phelps 
personating  the  secondary  character,  and  Miss 
Marriott  the  heroine. 

It  would  have  been  pleasant,  however,  to  me 
to  know  that  I  had,  in  any  degree,  been  associated 
with  a  management  second  only  to  that  of  Mac- 
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ready  in  its  services  to  tlie  higher  form  of  drama, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  difficulties  overcome,  more 
remarkable  even  than  his. 

Of  Shakspere’s  plays,  Mr.  Phelps  produced  not 
only  all  that  are  best  known,  but  some  which, 
so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned,  had  long  been 
laid  aside.  Amongst  these  were  “  All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well,”  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,”  ‘‘  Pericles,”  “  Comedy  of  Errors,” 
and  “  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost.”  “  Eicliard  the  Third,” 
and,  ultimately,  “Macbeth,”  he  gave  with  the 
restoration  of  Shakspere’s  text,  going  so  far,  in 
the  latter  tragedy,  as  to  make  his  exit  as  Macbeth 
“  fighting,”  while  the  bringing  in  of  the  head  of 
the  usurper,  and  Macduff s  greeting  of  Malcolm 
as  king  concluded  the  tragedy.  To  relinquish 
the  usual  close,  in  which  the  death  of  Macbeth 
in  his  desperate  fight  with  Macduff  concentrates 
attention  on  the  former,  was  a  piece  of  self- 
sacrifice,  from  an  actor’s  point  of  view,  that  cannot 
well  be  overrated. 

Of  Shakspere’s  plays,  with  the  exceptions  of 
“  Richard  the  Second,”  “  Titus  Andronicus,” 
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Troilus  and  Cressicia,”  and  the  three  parts  of 
“  King  Henry  the  Sixth,”  all  were  acted  on  the 
Sadler’s  Wells  stage  within  the  brief  space  of 
eighteen  years  and  a  half.  Ko  other  theatre 
can  boast  such  a  record.  His  farewell  benefit 
took  place  Kovember  6,  1862,  when  he  played 
Brutus  in  Julius  Caesar.” 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Shaks- 
perian  revivals  was  Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  not 
only  for  beauty  of  production  and  general 
adequacy  of  cast,  but  for  the  striking  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  Queen  by  Miss  Glyn,  who 
portrayed  the  changing  moods  of  Cleopatra — 
her  caprice  and  jealousy,  her  pride,  luxury,  and 
prodigal  fancy — with  delightful  spontaneousness, 
while  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  death  which 
is  to  reunite  her  to  Antony  with  a  smiling  and 
eager  majesty  that  converted  it  into  a  triumph. 
The  harmony  which  Miss  Glyn  effected  between 
so  many  lighter  moods  and  the  imperial  dignity 
of  her  more  tragic  passages,  especially  that  of 
her  death,  was  surprisingly  fine.  In  coquetry, 
in  anger,  in  cunning,  in  subjugation,  and  in  her 
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royal  end,  she  was  still  the  same  Cleopatra. 
The  play  had  a  long  run — the  longest  of  any 
that  Phelps  produced  at  “  The  Wells.”  During 
Miss  Glyn’s  triumph  in  Cleopatra,  I  recalled 
the  morning  when  I  and  another  friend  had 
accompanied  her  to  the  stage  of  Sadler’s  Wells, 
where  she  was  to  go  through  a  few  recita¬ 
tions,  on  the  effect  of  which  depended  her 
engagement.  They  were  chiefly,  if  memory 
serves  me,  from  Constance  in  “  King  John.” 
Phelps’s  reticence — almost  taciturnity  on  this 
occasion — was  somewhat  mortifying  to  the  lady’s 
friends.  But  the  manager  was  as  wise  as  he  was 
wary,  and  Miss  Glyn’s  appearance  at  the  theatre 
soon  followed  the  trial  of  her  capacity. 

Of  original  dramas  produced  by  Mr.  Phelps  at 
Sadler’s  Wells,  I  am  able,  through  the  friendly 
pains  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Church,  to  furnish  the  follow¬ 
ing  list,  believed  to  be  complete ; — 


Title. 


Date  of  Production.  Authors. 


Priest’s  Daughter. 
*King’s  Friend. 


Jan.  30,  1845.  Serle. 

May  21,  1845.  Sullivan. 


*  A  play  with  excellent  comic  situations.  It  would  w^ell 
bear  revival.  The  author,  Mr.  Sullivan,  also  wrote  “  The 
Beggar  on  Horseback,”  produced  at  the  Haymarket. 
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Title. 

Date  of  Production. 

Authors. 

Florentines. 

June  2, 1845. 

Anon. 

Judge  Jetfreys. 

April  15,  184G. 

Spicer. 

Feudal  Times. 

Feb.  18,  1847. 

White.* 

John  Saville  of  Hay  stead. 

Nov.  3,  1847. 

White. 

Calaynos. 

May  10,  1849. 

Boker.f 

Garcia. 

Dec.  12,  1869. 

F.G.Tomlins.J 

Retribution. 

Feb.  4,  1850. 

G.  Bennett. 

James  VI. ;  or,  Gowrie  Plot. 

March  10,  1852. 

White. 

Might  and  Right. 

Dec.  8,  1852. 

Anon. 

Hamilton  of  Bothwell. 

Feb.  24,  1855. 

Selous. 

Fool’s  Revenge. 

Oct.  15,  1859. 

Tom  Taylor.  § 

Exclusive  of  Shaksperian  plays,  those  revived 
at  Sadler’s  Wells  by  Mr.  Phelps  included  “The 
Bridal  ”  (Sheridan  Knowles’s  version  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  “  Evadne  ”),  the  “  King  and  Ko 
King”  of  the  same  authors,  Massinger’s  “Fatal 
Dowry,”  Webster’s  “Duchess  of  Malfi,”  adapted 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Horne,  author  of  “  Cosmo  de 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  White,  who  also  wrote  “  The  King  of  the 
Commons,”  in  which  Macready  appeared  at  the  Princess’s. 

t  An  American  dramatist. 

X  This  play  has  not  only  strong  situations,  but  the  true 
spirit  of  tragedy.  To  save  the  life  of  a  mother,  Garcia  takes 
that  of  a  base,  ungrateful,  and  proscribed  villain,  who  has 
repayed  her  for  preserving  him  by  denouncing  her.  Ultimately 
the  mother  is  saved,  irrespective  of  Garcia’s  unnecessary  crime, 
remorse  for  which  is  his  terrible  punishment.  Mr.  Tomlins, 
the  writer,  was  one  of  the  most  witty  and  genial  companions  of 
his  time,  and  widely  popular. 

§  This  play,  being  an  adaptation  from  Victor  Hugo,  can 
hardly  be  called  original.  It  contains,  however,  original  matter 
by  the  adapter. 
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Meclicis/’  ‘^An  Honest  Man’s  Fortune/’  also 
adapted  by  Mr.  Horne,  The  Castle  Speetre,” 
“The  Man  of  the  World,”  “The  Clandestine 
Marriage ;  ”  and,  of  more  modern  pieces,  Leigh 
Hunt’s  “  Legend  of  Florence,”  Browning’s  “  Blot 
on  the  Scutcheon,”  and  Marston’s  “  Patrician’s 
Daughter.” 

During  this  memorable  management  of  Sadler’s 
Wells,  there  appeared,  in  addition  to  Phelps  him¬ 
self,  the  following  well-known  performers — Mrs. 
Warner,  Miss  Cooper,  Miss  Laura  Addison,  Miss 
Glyn,  Miss  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Charles  Young  (now 
Mrs.  Hermann  Vezin),  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick,  Mrs. 
Henry  Marston,  Mr.  Creswick,  Mr.  Henry 
Marston,  Mr.  George  Bennett,  Mr.  Bay,  Mr.  Lewis 
Ball,  etc. 

After  resigning  the  direction  of  Sadler’s  Wells, 
Mr.  Phelps  entered  upon  various  engagements 
at  Drury  Lane,  the  Gaiety,  the  Queen’s  Theatre, 
in  Long  Acre,  the  Imperial,  etc.  On  one  occasion, 
in  1869,  he  returned  to  Sadler’s  Wells  to  fulfil 
a  brief  engagement.  He  continued,  indeed,  to 
perform  until  1878,  the  year  of  his  death. 
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A  management  which,  at  a  small  suburban 
theatre,  could  produce  so  brilliant  a  succession  of 
standard  English  plays,  and  enlist  for  their  repre¬ 
sentation  talent  so  great  and  varied,  and  this  at  a 
period  when  the  public  was,  for  the  most  part, 
apathetic  as  to  the  drama,  must  be  held  to  have 
rendered  services  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  of  Mr.  Phelps, 
though  warmly  recognized  by  intellectual  play¬ 
goers,  scarcely  obtained  the  formal  tribute  to 
which  they  were  entitled.  On  the  Shakspere 
Tercentenary,  in  1863,  he  was  invited  to  plant 
an  oak  in  the  poet’s  honour  on  Primrose  Hill.* 
Accompanying  him  with  others  on  that  occasion, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  enthusiastic 
welcome  on  the  way,  and  the  pleasure  it  afforded 
him.  He  was  beloved  of  the  people ;  but  not  for 
him,  so  far  as  I  know,  were  public  dinners,  pre¬ 
sentations  of  plate,  and  receptions  presided  over 
by  the  illustrious  or  noble.  Geography  has  ^a 

*  I  believe  the  authorities  at  this  time  sanctioned  a  change 
of  name,  and  that  Primrose  Hill  was  thenceforth  intended  to 
be  called  Shakspere’s  Hill.  But  the  great  mass  of  Londoners 
refused  to  adopt  the  privilege  of  this  new  nomenclature. 
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limiting  effect  upon  distinctions  of  this  kind,  and 
devotion  to  a  great  cause,  if  shown  at  Islington, 
finds  Willis’s  Eooms  guarded  by  surly  janitors. 
Sj)ite  of  this,  the  obligations  of  the  Stage  to 
Samuel  Phelps  as  a  manager  will  become  a  lasting 
portion  of  its  history.  What  those  obligations 
were  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  already 
been  stated.  As  an  actor  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  width  of  his  range  has  ever  been  exceeded. 
Once”  more,  if  he  did  not  always  reach  the 
heights  of  passion — there  were  times  when  he  did 
so — his  exposition  of  great  tragic  parts  was  still 
invariably  impressive,  thoroughly  studied,  and 
intellectual.  If  in  some  serious  characters,  as  in 
Macbeth,  his  effect  was  obtained  gradually,  rather 
than  by  brilliant  surprises ;  yet  in  certain  parts 
already  named — Lord  Tresham  in  “  The  Blot 
on  the  Scutcheon,”  Melantius,  and  Arbaces — his 
reality  and  intensity  rose  into  genius.  All  three 
characters,  it  may  be  observed,  had  suffered  from 
wrong  or,  at  least,  from  opposition,  and  these 
seemed  in  some  degree  requisite  to  rouse  Phelps 
to  his  utmost  fervour.  To  excite  his  full 
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passion,  he  needed  the  kindling  power  of  indig¬ 
nation. 

The  above  remarks,  of  course,  refer  to  characters 
of  spirit  and  excitement — not  to  those  of  pathos, 
in  which  he  alwavs  excelled.  He  was  a  master 
of  pathos,  as  in  some  scenes  of  Lear,  in  Brutus, 
in  ^lacduff,  and  in  Yirginius.  He  could  express 
antipathy  no  less  eftectively  than  the  sympathy 
of  which  it  is  often  the  recoil,  as  in  Timon. 
He  was  admirable  in  excitable,  irritable  im¬ 
petuous  moods,  like  those  of  Cassius.  How 
keen  an  eve  he  had  for  the  detection  of  human 
meannesses  his  Sir  Pertinax  will  attest.  In  some 
cliief  characters  of  comedy,  Phelps,  dry  though  he 
was,  was  inferior  to  no  contemporary  actor  but 
the  elder  Farren.  In  certain  parts  of  Shaksperian 
humour,  such  as  Bottom  and  Justice  Shallow — in 
his  power  to  blend  fantastic  conceit  with  shrewd¬ 
ness,  and  to  dash  the  vaimt  of  the  withered  Liber¬ 
tine  with  the  grim  sense  of  all  mortal  fate — he 
was  alone. 

In  person,  Phelps  was  somewhat  tall  and  spare, 
with  an  ample  forehead.  He  managed  to  throw 
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mucli  expression  into  liis  face,  in  spite  of  the 
closeness  of  his  eyes  to  each  other  and  their  want 
of  marked  colour.  His  voice,  though  deep  and 
powerful,  wanted  at  times  variety  in  serious 
delivery.*  The  defect  was  less  frequent  and  less 
noticeable  in  comedy. 

In  private  Mr.  Phelps  seems  to  have  shown  all 
the  domestic  virtues — to  have  been  a  model 
husband  and  father,  and,  though  dry  and  reserved 
in  his  manner,  to  have  had  the  power  of  inspiring 
warm  attachments.  On  these  points,  as  well  as 
upon  his  public  career,  much  light  is  thrown  by 
Mr.  John  Coleman’s  interesting  and  graphic  life 
of  him,  and  that  also  of  Messrs.  May  Phelps  and 
John  Porbes  Eobertson. 

Worn  out  by  his  long  and  honourable  labours, 
consciousness  forsook  this  valued  actor  while  he 
was  uttering  Wolsey’s  farewell  to  his  greatness, 

*  In  his  later  days  he  fell  occasionally  into  a  somewhat 
conventional  delivery  of  blank  verse — into  the  measured  and 
monotonous  tone  of  one  who  has  studied  his  matter  so  often 
that,  though  he  pronounces  it  with  judgment,  it  fails  to  revive 
its  first  vital  impression  upon  himself.  It  was  heretofore  a 
charm  in  Phelps,  as  in  Macready  to  the  last,  that  one  often  saw 
look  and  gesture  express  thought  and  emotion  before  they  were 
uttered. 
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during  an  engagement  at  the  Imperial  Theatre. 
He  never  returned  to  the  stage.  Strength  gradu¬ 
ally  ebbed  away,  and  he  breathed  his  last  on 
November  6,  1872,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  SADLER’ S  WELLS  COMPANY  IN  GENERAL. 

Mr.  Creswick,  subsequently  an  emissary  of  Shakspere  to  the 
South-East,  as  Phelps  was  to  North  London — Mr.  Henry 
Marston — His  dehut  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1839 — His  per¬ 
formances  at  Sadler’s  Wells  under  Phelps — His  Clarence 
in  “  Richard  the  Third  ” — His  Gabor  in  “  Werner,”  Ghost 
in  “  Hamlet,”  Benedick  in  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,” 
and  Apemantus  in  “  Timon  of  Athens  ” — Mr.  Marston  in 
a  play  by  author,  originally  designed  for  Phelps — Marston’s 
private  character,  taste,  etc. — His  idolatry  of  Shakspere — 
His  eloquence — He  occasionally  condescends  to  a  jest — 
Instance  of  this — His  long  illness  and  death — Mrs.  Henry 
Marston — Douglas  Jerrold’s  admiration  of  her  Nurse  in 
“Romeo  and  Juliet” — Mr.  G.  K.  Dickinson — Mr.  F. 
Robinson — Mr.  Hoskins — Mr. Edmund  Phelps — Miss  Laura 
Addison — She  first  appears  at  Sadler’s  Wells  as  Mabel 
in  “  The  Patrician’s  Daughter  ” — Appears  afterwards  in 
Pauline,  Juliet,  Mrs.  Haller,  Isabella  (“Fatal  Marriage”), 
Mrs.  Beverley,  Isabella  (“Measure  for  Measure”) — Her 
qualifications  as  an  actress — “  Feudal  Times,”  by  Rev. 
James  White — Miss  Addison  goes  to  the  Haymarket  in 
ISIS — Impressions  of  her  in  private — Her  death  in  America, 
in  1852 — Miss  Fitzpatrick — She  appears  at  Sadler’s  Wells, 
in  1849,  as  Letitia  Hardy  in  “  The  Belle’s  Stratagem,” 
Constance  in  “The  Love  Chase,”  and  Miss  Hardcastle  in 
“She  Stoops  to  Conquer’’ — Her  elegance  and  spirit— She 
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quits  Sadler’s  Wells  and  appears  at  Drury  Lane — Mr. 
George  Bennett — His  capacities  and  personal  appearance 
— Characters  most  suited  to  him — His  Bessas  in  “A  King 
or  No  King  ” — His  Bosola  in  “  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  ” — 
His  Caliban — His  death — Miss  Cooper — As  Lydia  in  “  The 
Love  Chase,”  Aspatia  in  “  The  Bridal,”  Helena  in  “  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  —  Her  acting  delicate,  but 
too  sentimental — She  dies,  aged  fifty-three,  in  1872 — Miss 
Atkinson — Mr.  Ray — Mr.  Lewis  Ball. 


Apart  from  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Warner,  a  few 
names  of  those  who  supported  the  former  in  the 
course  of  his  long  suburban  management  claim 
special  record.  According  to  the  plan  of  this 
work,  no  mention,  except  incidental,  will  be 
made  of  well-known  actors  or  actresses  yet 
living.  Thus,  Mr.  Creswick,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hermann  Vezin,  and  Miss  Glyn  will  have  no 
special  mention  here,  though  they  were  amongst 
the  most  important  members  of  the  Sadler’s 
Wells  company,  and  gained  yet  higher  distinction 
after  seceding  from  it,  Mr.  Creswick  becoming 
to  transpontine  London  an  apostle  of  Shakspere, 
as  Phelps  was  to  North  London. 

Amongst  the  names  to  which  we  are  restricted, 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Marston  was  con¬ 
spicuous.  This  actor  made  his  first  appearance 
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as  Benedick  at  Drury  Lane,  in  1839,  the  theatre 
being  then  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hammond.  Graceful,  cultivated,  and  intelligent, 
Mr.  Marston  made  an  impression  which  would 
have  been  still  more  favourable  but  for  a  huski¬ 
ness  of  voice,  which  was  a  great  drawback  in  the 
characters  of  gallants  and  lovers.  He  performed 
few  characters  under  Macready,  whom  he  joined 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  at  Sadler’s  Wells  his 
name  was  constantly  in  the  bills.  On  the 
revival  of  “  Eichard  the  Third  ”  at  Sadler’s 
Wells,  under  Phelps,  from  the  original  text, 
Mr.  Marston  distinguished  himself  in  the  part 
of  Clarence,  and  gave  the  dream  with  the  skilled 
elocution  of  a  follower  of  the  Kembles,  if  with 
a  trifle  too  much  of  the  attitudinizing  which  was 
now  become  old-fashioned.  For  a  long  time  at 
Sadler’s  Wells  he  sustained  the  range  of  cha¬ 
racter  next  in  importance  to  the  first.  He  was 
the  lago,  the  Macduff,  the  Faulconbridge,  the 
Mark  Antony,  the  Jaffier  of  the  theatre.  I  saw 
him  on  one  occasion  play  Gabor  in  the  tragedy 
of  ''Werner,”  and  thought  it  one  of  his  best  cha- 
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racters.  In  the  scene  where  he  denounces  Ulric 
as  the  murderer  of  Stralenheim,  his  manner  of 
gradually  sounding  Werner  before  accosting  his 
son — the  blending,  in  a  word,  of  caution  with 
resolution,  and  the  frank,  passionless,  yet  incisive 
relation  of  the  facts  that  bring  home  Werner’s 
guilt,  was  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  bold  but 
wary  adventurer,  who,  though  he  will  not  himself 
stoop  to  crime,  is  willing  at  need  to  profit  by  its 
concealment.  From  the  first  there  was  an  air  of 
observation  about  him,  and  a  quiet  reserve  in  his 
manner,  which  impressed  one  with  the  notion 
of  a  man  who  probably  knew  more  than  he 
chose  to  convey.  Marston’s  Ghost  in  ‘‘  Hamlet  ” 
was  also  an  excellent  performance.  Without 
forfeiting  the  supernatural  character  of  the 
apparition,  he  infused  into  the  retrospect  of  his 
earthly  life  a  melancholy  sweetness  which  was 
as  affecting  as  it  was  unusual.  His  Benedick 
was  very  spirited  and  graceful,  though  it  suf¬ 
fered  unavoidably  from  the  vocal  defect  already 
noticed.  As  Apemantus  in  ‘‘Timon  of  Athens,” 
he  gave  the  biting  retorts  of  the  misanthropic 
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philosopher  with  unforced  point  and  excellent 
effect. 

I  had  accepted  a  commission  from  Mr.  Phelps 
to  write  a  new  play  for  Sadler’s  Wells.  Before 
the  piece,  entitled  Pure  Gold,”  could  be 
produced,  the  fortunes  of  the  theatre  had  begun 
to  ebb.  Phelps  retired  from  the  management; 
his  rights  in  the  new  play  were  transferred  to 
his  successors.  The  character  intended  for  him — 
that  of  a  father,  whom  an  undeserved  stigma 
separates  from  his  daughter — was,  under  these 
circumstances,  allotted  to  Mr.  H.  Marston,  who 
performed  it,  if  not  with  all  those  quick  touches 
of  simple  pathos  with  which  Phelps  could 
surprise  the  heart,  yet  with  great  feeling,  taste, 
and  dignity. 

During  the  rehearsal  of  the  piece  in  question 
the  writer’s  previous  knowledge  of  Mr.  Marston 
deepened  into  closer  acquaintanceship.  The 
amiable  and  high-toned  nature  of  this  actor, 
and  his  union  of  courtesy  with  sincerity,  were 
eminently  winning,  while  conversation  revealed 
his  cultivated  taste,  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
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the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  an  affectionate 
reverence  for  Shakspere  that  was  little  short  of 
worship.  More  than  once,  on  a  twenty-third  of 
April,  I  have  heard  him  descant  upon  the  genius 
of  the  great  dramatist  in  language  the  just  insight 
of  which  was  equal  to  its  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Marston  was,  indeed,  an  accomplished  orator. 
He  knew  at  once  how  to  instruct  and  to  move, 
while  his  finished  elocution  gave  a  last  charm 
to  his  discourse.  He  seldom  adopted  the 
humorous  familiarities  to  which  speakers  of  our 
day  so  often  resort.  With  him  all  was  stately, 
earnest,  and  impassioned.  He  could  appreciate 
a  jest,  however,  and  was  capable  of  uttering  one. 
At  a  dramatic  gathering  one  night,  Mr,  Edgar, 
the  then  lessee  of  Sadler’s  Wells,  was  expatiating, 
not  without  warrant,  upon  the  claims  of  his  wife, 
known  to  the  public  as  Miss  Marriot.  ‘‘  But  I 
am  forgetting  myself,”  said  the  worthy  husband, 
with  an  unconscious  disparagement  of  his  spouse 
that  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  regret. 
“Every  man,  I  suppose,  thinks  his  own  goose 
a  swan.”  “Very  right  that  you  should  hold 
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your  wife  a  swan/’  said  Marston,  alluding  to  the 
well-known  firm  of  drapers.  “  It’s  a  capital  union, 
that  of  Swan  and  Edgar.”  In  his  late  years 
Mr.  Marston  suffered  so  severely  from  rheuma¬ 
tism,  that  he  was  a  prisoner  to  his  house.  He 
bore  the  pain  and  tedium  of  his  malady  with 
sweet  fortitude,  and  at  length  passed  away  amid 
such  regrets  as  only  the  few  inspire. 

An  allusion  may  be  permitted  here  to  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Henry  Marston,  who,  some  years 
since,  quitted  the  stage,  and  died  in  1887.  She 
was  an  excellent  actress  in  Mrs.  Glover’s  line 
of  parts.  On  one  occasion  in  which  we  were 
interested  in  the  Juliet  of  a  debutante,  I  saw  her, 
in  company  with  Jerrold,  play  the  Hurse.  “  How 
admirable  was  Mrs.  Marston  !  ”  cried  he ;  nearly 
as  fine  a  Nurse  as  Mrs.  Glover.  Certainly  the 
best  after  her.” 

As  to  the  juvenile  heroes  of  tragedy  and^ 
comedy,  the  most  prominent  for  some  time  were 
G.  K.  Dickinson,  Mr.  E.  Eobinson,  and  Mr. 
Hoskins,  the  two  former  graceful  actors  wanting 
in  force,  of  which  the  last  possessed  a  reasonable 
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share,  though  he  lacked  refinement.  All  three 
were  inferior  to  Mr.  Edmund  Phelps,  son  of  the 
lessee,  who  appeared  as  Ulric  to  his  father’s 
Werner,  in  the  autumn  of  1860.  Without  any 
claim  to  originality,  young  Phelps  had  consider¬ 
able  advantages  of  person  and  voice,  and  so  much 
energy  and  intelligence  as  soon  enabled  him  to 
fill  satisfactorily  the  parts  usually  assigned  to  a 
jeune  ^premier.  His  death  took  place  in  1870, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two. 

Miss  Laura  Addison,  who,  after  the  retirement 
of  Mrs.  Warner,  became  leading  actress  of  Sadler’s 
Wells,  made  her  first  appearance  there,  being 
then,  it  is  said,  still  in  her  teens,  as  Lady  Mabel 
Lynterne  in  the  tragedy  of  “The  Patrician’s 
Daughter,”  in  August,  1846.  In  the  course  of 
the  season  she  performed  Pauline,  Juliet,  Mrs. 
Haller,  Isabella  (in  “The  Fatal  Marriage”), 
Mrs.  Beverley,  Isabella  (in  “  Measure  for 
Measure  ”),  Portia,  and  Belvidera.  Miss  Addison, 
with  no  great  advantages  of  figure,  had  a  fair 
complexion,  a  prepossessing  face,  with  great  force 
of  expression,  especially  ’in  grief  and  tenderness. 
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She  was  gifted,  moreover,  with  a  sweet  and 
pathetic  voice,  admirably  suited  to  utterance  of 
these  sentiments.  Unsophisticated  and  sincere, 
she  carried  the  listener  away  by  her  genuineness 
rather  than  by  her  art.  In  this,  particularly 
in  finish  and  in  smoothness,  she  was  sometimes 
deficient.  Nevertheless,  were  there  a  poetic 
sentiment  to  inspire  her,  she  could  realize  a 
situation  with  great  effect.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  the  case  in  the  late  Mr.  White’s  play 
entitled  “Feudal  Times,”  produced  at  Sadler’s 
Wells  in  1847.  In  October,  1848,  she  migrated  to 
the  Haymarket,  appearing  with  Mr.  Creswick  in 
“  Eomeo  and  Juliet,”  “  The  Patrician’s  Daughter,” 
and  other  parts  in  which  she  had  established 
her  reputation. 

On  one  or  two  occasions,  not  long  after  her 
dehut,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Laura 
Addison  in  private.  I  have  seldom  met  any 
one  more  free  from  the  desire  of  personal  display. 
Her  pleasure  seemed  to  be  to  listen,  rather  than 
to  speak.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  a 
good  deal  on  the  drama  and  acting.  Sometimes 
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a  view  was  stated  that  w^on  her  sympathy,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  find  from  the  few  words  she 
would  say,  in  a  low,  intense  voice,  how  hearty 
that  sympathy  was,  or  how  a  quotation  from 
Shakspere  or  some  other  favourite  poet  would 
kindle  that  look  of  quiet  enthusiasm  which  we 
had  remarked  in  her  acting.  She  seemed  to  us 
a  person  delightfully  sincere,  charming  even  in 
her  reticence. 

On  meeting  her  at  the  Haymarket  a  year  or 
two  later,  I  was  sorry  to  find  her  in  impaired 
health.  Her  face  showed  traces  of  suffering, 
and  her  acting,  still  retaining  much  of  its  former 
pathos  and  poetry,  was  become,  at  times,  spas¬ 
modic  and  fitful.  She  eventually  left  England 
for  America,  where  she  died  in  1852,  in  her 
twenty-sixth  year,  during  a  voyage  from  Albany 
to  New  York. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  appeared  at  this  theatre 
Miss  Fitzpatrick,  in  whose  acting  humour  and 
lively  characterization  were  combined  with  rare 
good  taste  and  refinement.  She  played  with 
great  success  as  Letitia  Hardy  in  the  “  The  Belle’s 
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Stratagem/’  as  Constance  in  ‘‘  The  Love  Cliase,” 
as  Miss  Hardcastle  in  Goldsmith’s  comedy.  Her 
union  of  spirit  with  elegance  was  delightful,  and 
seemed  to  qualify  her  for  a  West  End  theatre. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  she  remained 
no  very  long  time  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  where  her 
retirement  occasioned  a  serious  loss.  On  quitting 
that  house,  she  appeared  for  a  season  at  Drury 
Lane.  No  further  particulars  of  her  career  are 
known  to  the  writer,  who  has  often  felt  surprise 
that  such  an  actress  should  not  have  been  more 
widely  known. 

A  very  important  member  of  Mr.  Phelps’s 
company  was  Mr.  George  Bennett.  Some  years 
before  joining  it  he  had  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden  in  one  or  two  leading  tragic  characters, 
but  had  at  length  subsided  into  secondary  parts, 
such  as  Banquo  or  Macduff.  He  was,  however, 
a  valuable  actor,  always  earnest  and  intelligent, 
also  a  good  elocutionist,  gifted  with  a  full, 
deep  voice.  His  complexion  was  dark,  his  eyes 
brilliant,  and  capable  of  expressing  suppressed 
passion  in  a  way  truly  ominous,  as  in  the 
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revengeful  Venetian  in  “  Gisippus.”  He  was, 
on  the  whole,  most  at  home  in  characters  swayed 
by  glowing  excitement  or  deep  disappointment. 
These  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  expressive 
melancholy,  even  to  gloom,  which  was  so  habitual 
with  him,  that  he  could  hardly  exchange  it  in 
his  livelier  assumptions.  I  never  saw  him  play 
Zanga  in  “  The  Eevenge,”  but  fancy  it  would 
have  suited  him  admirably.  He  was  sometimes 
capital  in  those  individualities  which  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  styled  character  ”  parts — the  hectoring 
Bessus  in  A  King  or  Ko  King,”  for  instance. 
In  this  part  he  has  been  accused  of  extrava¬ 
gance.  Bessus  himself,  however,  is  a  true  con¬ 
ception  pushed  to  extravagance.  To  play  either 
Bessus  or  Bobadil  with  tame  correctness,  would 
be  to  deprive  them  of  their  raison  d’Hre.  George 
Bennett’s  Bosola  in  ‘‘The  Duchess  of  Malfi,” 
was  one  of  his  most  impressive  characters.  In 
the  appalling  scene  with  the  Duchess,  where,  as 
an  old  man,  he  prepares  her  for  her  approach¬ 
ing  murder,  there  was  something  in  his  servile 
appearance,  in  his  deep,  sepulchral  tones,  slow 
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movements,  and  watchful,  deliberate  revelation 
of  the  coming  horror,  that  seemed  as  if  he  him¬ 
self  had  had  such  near  commerce  with  Death 
as  to  be  the  fit  representative  of  his  terrors  to 
the  living.  His  Caliban  was  surprisingly  fine. 
A  nature  akin  to  the  brute’s  by  its  deformity, 
with  the  spite  engendered  by  a  witch-mother, 
rose  at  times  into  a  sort  of  dim  human  per¬ 
ception,  and  then  relapsed  into  the  mere  life  of 
animal  instinct,  of  animal  fear,  desire,  and 
hatred.  These  alternating  states  were  shown 
with  admirable  force  and  consistency.  Caliban 
was  George  Bennett’s  highest  achievement,  one 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Phelps  himself. 
Mr.  Bennett’s  death  took  place  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  in  the  year  1879. 

Miss  Fanny  Cooper,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Hailes  Lacy,  comedian,  and,  later,  theatrical 
bookseller  in  the  Strand,  must  have  mention  in 
speaking  of  Sadler’s  Wells.  She  had  previously 
appeared  at  the  Haymarket  under  Webster,  and 
at  Covent  Garden  under  the  Mathewses.  At  these 
theatres,  Lydia  in  the  ‘‘  Love  Chase,”  Aspatia  in 
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The  Bridal  ”  (adapted  from  “  The  Maid’s  Tra¬ 
gedy”),  and  Helena  in  “A  Midsummer  Mght’s 
Dream,”  were  her  best  personations.  At  Sadler’s 
Wells  she  performed  those  parts  of  which  Desde- 
mona  is  the  type.  She  was  an  actress  of  much 
feeling  and  of  skilled  elocution.  Her  fault  was 
that  her  simplicity  had  a  tendency  to  the  lacka¬ 
daisical,  and  her  sweetness  to  be  cloying.  In 
pathos,  she  was  sometimes  over-piteons,  while 
her  delivery  was  so  interrupted  that  she  seemed 
to  bleat.  Aspatia,  just  referred  to,  was  her  best 
character.  The  position  of  the  grave,  faithful, 
and  deserted  maiden  gave  some  justification  for 
ultra-sentimental  treatment,  and  allowed  Miss 
Cooper  to  display  the  good  taste  and  gentleness 
which  she  brought  to  most  of  her  assumptions. 
She  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- three,  in  1872. 

The  last  important  name  on  our  list  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Mr.  Phelps’s  company  must  be  that 
of  Miss  Eichardson,  an  actress  of  the  sterner 
tragic  heroines,  who  represented  them  with 
stereotyped  force  and  propriety.  Mr.  Eay,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  few 
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actors  gifted  with,  quaint  humour,  who  yet  avoid 
extravagance ;  also  of  Mr.  Lewis  Ball,  the  good 
results  of  whose  early  training  have  lately  been 
evinced  by  his  performance  of  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
at  the  Strand  Theatre.  Other  actors,  both  comic 
and  tragic,  at  ‘‘The  Wells”  occur  to  the  writer, 
but  their  performances,  while  meritorious,  and 
entitling  them  to  respect,  hardly  require  exami¬ 
nation  in  detail. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

MISS  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN. 

Miss  Cushman  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  English  actress — 
Her  d^ut  in  “Fazio”  at  the  Princess’s' — Her  personal 
appearance — Her  acting  in  Bianca — The  writer  makes 
her  acquaintance  and  visits  her — Mrs.  Cushman — Charlotte 
Cushman  at  home — Eecommended  by  Forrest,  the  American 
tragedian,  to  try  her  fortune  in  London — Her  archness, 
frankness,  and  cordiality— Her  acting  in  Lady  Macbeth 
— Her  conscientiousness  and  good  feeling  —  Illustrative 
anecdote — Her  Eosalind,  Beatrice,  and  Viola — Her  Eomeo 
— She  requests  the  author  to  write  a  play  for  her — Desires 
to  act  a  female  Eichelieu — Her  Meg  Merrilies — Discon¬ 
tented  with  her  great  success  in  this  part— She  plays 
Julia  in  “  The  Hunchback,”  Duchess  Eleanour  in  Mr.  H. 
F.  Chorley’s  play  of  that  name,  and  the  heroine  of  “  The 
Actress  of  Padua,”  a  version  of  Victor  Hugo’s  “Angelo  ” 
— Her  Queen  Katharine — Miss  Cushman  and  the  late 
Lord  Lytton — A  message  from  him — Eumoured  adaptation 
for  the  stage  of  his  novel  of  “  Lucretia  ” — Her  entertain¬ 
ing  qualities  in  private — I  meet  her  for  the  last  time  at 
Hastings — Her  admiration  of  Salvini— Her  minute  and 
accurate  description  of  his  acting  in  “Othello” — Her 
painful  illness  and  fortitude  under  it  —  Summary  —  A 
disciple  of  Swedenborg — Her  death. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  and  the  Americans 
have  a  common  language,  so  large  and  eventful 
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a  portion  of  Charlotte  Cushman’s  career  was 
passed  in  England,  that  I  cannot  but  think  her 
fully  entitled  to  a  place  in  my  recollections  of 
English  performers.  It  was  here  that  her  repu¬ 
tation  culminated,  if,  indeed,  yt  was  not  made 
here.  Her  initial  success  in  Bianca  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  and  the  sensation  caused  by 
her  later  performances  of  Eomeo,  Meg  Merrilies, 
and  other  characters  at  the  Haymarket,  formed 
the  hall-mark  of  her  reputation.  She  came  from 
America  an  actress  of  promise ;  she  returned 
there  one  of  the  leading  actresses  of  her  time. 
Those  who,  like  the  writer,  were  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  on  the  night  when  she  made  her  debut 
in  the  tragedy  of  '‘Eazio,”  probably  felt  at  first 
that  an  actress  of  a  somewhat  round  and  capa¬ 
cious  face,  of  a  somewhat  masculine  figure,  and 
of  a  grave  voice,  had  not,  spite  of  brilliant  and 
expressive  eyes,  been  liberally  endowed  for  the 
stage.  She  had  scarcely  opened  her  lips,  how¬ 
ever,  than  one  high  mental  qualification — inten¬ 
sity — became^  obvious.  Entirely  absorbed  in  her 
part,  to  all  seeming  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
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audience,  there  was  something  in  her  concen¬ 
tration  and  self-ahsorption  which  suggested  a 
strange  religious  parallel,  and  made  one  think  of 
her  as  the  devote  of  the  stage.  The  outburst  when 
her  jealousy  of  Eazio  had  at  length  been  aroused, 
was  the  electric  explosion  of  which  the  deep 
and  ominous  quiet  before  it  had  given  warning. 
As  a  display  of  the  passion  of  jealousy  writhing 
under  the  torture  of  betrayal,  breaking  down  the 
reserve  of  pride,  and  hurrying  madly  to  revenge, 
Charlotte  Cushman’s  Bianca,  at  the  moment  when 
she  quitted  the  stage  in  the  second  act,  will  never 
fade  from  my  memory.  From  this  point  to  that 
when  the  doom  of  the  husband  she  has  adored 
and  betrayed  arrests  and  petrifies  her,  till  horror 
subsides  in  death,  her  performance  carried  away 
the  spectators  by  a  torrent  of  emotion.  The  part 
of  Bianca  offers  few  chances  of  relief ;  but  of 
these,  and  the  nuances  and  contrasts  which  a  more 
experienced  artist  might  have  introduced.  Miss 
Cushman  neglected  to  avail  herself.  Her  triumph 
was  merely  the  exhibition  of  passion  so  intense 
and  impetuous  that  one  forgot  its  monotony. 
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Shortly  after  her  appearance  at  the  Princess’s 
I  became  personally  acquainted  with  her.  I 
remember  soon  afterwards  that  my  wife  and 
myself  made  our  way  to  a  small  house  at 
Paddington,  occupied  by  her  mother  and  herself, 
of  which  I  now  forget  the  address.  The  house  was 
situated  in  fields  partly  built  upon,  and  is  since 
become,  likely  enough,  a  unit  in  a  populous 
street.  Mrs.  Cushman,  who  was  a  homely,  genial 
example  of  the  American  woman,  at  once  confided 
to  us  her  plans  and  perplexities  with  respect  to 
household  affairs,  complaining,  amongst  other 
things,  that  she  could  not  bring  her  weekly 
expenses  to  less  than  two  (or  three)  pounds  and 
a  half.  I  have  since  heard  her  curious  application 
to  money  of  a  phrase  generally  used  respecting 
weight  repeated  by  others,  but  it  was  at  that 
time  so  fresh  and  so  often  on  Mrs.  Cushman’s 
lips  that  it  gave  a  special  character  to  her  talk. 
Both  she  and  Miss  Cushman  welcomed  us  with 
frank  cordiality.  The  daughter,  smiling,  said, 
early  in  our  talk,  that  I  had  been  indirectly  the 
means  of  bringing  her  to  England.  It  appears 
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that,  young  as  she  was,  her  grave  and  powerful 
style  had  led  to  her  being  cast  for  the  part  of 
the  subtle  and  unscrupulous  Lady  Lydia  in 
“  The  Patrician’s  Daughter,”  and  that  Forrest, 
after  seeing  her  performance,  assured  her  that  if 
she  could  get  a  hearing  in  London,  her  success 
would  he  decisive.  These  words,  she  said,  never 
suffered  her  to  rest  until  she  could  pii’ove  the 
truth  of  the  prediction ;  so  to  London  she  came. 
Having  said  how  glad  I  was  to  he  connected,  even 
remotely,  with  a  visit  which  had  given  so  much 
pleasure  to  my  fellow-countrymen,  she  laughed 
with  arch  gaiety  at  what  she  called  this  pre¬ 
liminary  exchange  of  compliments.  Her  candour 
and  heartiness  were  not  to  he  resisted.  The 
brief  half-hour  we  spent  with  her  had  converted 
— at  least,  on  our  parts — acquaintanceship  into 
attachment. 

Amongst  the  important  characters  in  which 
I  next  saw  her,  at  the  Princess’s,  in  1845,  was 
Lady  Macbeth,  which  she  rendered  with  her 
characteristic  keenness  of  insight  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  earnestness.  Her  performance,  it  must  be 
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admitted,  was  powerful  and  greatly  applauded. 
But  inasmucli  as  in  tlie  guilty  Queen  we  need 
the  gradual  and  varied  development  of  character 
and  passion,  Miss  Cushman’s  unrelieved,  level 
earnestness  of  manner  (which,  in  the  repeated 
crises  of  Bianca,  she  had  exchanged  for  sudden, 
vehement  emotion)  gave  her  Lady  Macbeth  a 
sameness  of  gloom  which  fatigued  admiration. 
She  wanted  those  “  quick,  careless  strokes,”  of 
which  Cibber  speaks  with  such  delight.  Her 
acting  had  the  effect  of  one  of  those  scenes  in 
which  land  and  water  lie  beneath  a  dense  sky. 
You  hear  the  hoarse  breaking  of  the  tide,  but  are 
not  roused  from  the  pervading  gloom  by  the 
sudden  flash  and  peal  of  the  storm.  There  was 
little  of  the  startling  intensity  which  she  had 
shown  in  the  jealous  love  and  in  the  remorse  of 
Bianca.  But  I  did  not  see  Charlotte  Cushman’s 
Lady  Macbeth  at  a  late  period  of  her  career,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  so  intellectual  an  actress 
had  before  then  seen  the  necessity  of  introducing 
that  relief  of  which  tragic  character  admits,  even 
when  strong  contrasts  are  impossible. 
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Shortly  after  making  her  acquaintance,  my 
wife  and  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
Miss  Cushman  at  our  house.  So  engaging  were 
the  candour  and  kindly  humour  of  her  disposition, 
that  by  this  time  we  were  come  to  look  upon 
her  as  an  intimate  friend.  On  the  evening  in 
question  she  gave  us  a  striking  proof  of  her 
sincerity  and  goodness  of  heart.  Amongst  our 
guests  was  a  man  of  great  erudition  and  worth, 
who  had  written  one  or  two  creditable  dramas 
in  verse,  whom  we  all  liked  and  respected,  in 
spite  of  a  delusion  on  his  part  that  nature  had 
intended  him  for  a  great  actor  and  declaimer. 
This  infatuation  was  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
because  his  voice  had  neither  flexibility  nor 
compass,  and,  when  strained,  emitted  a  shrill 
dissonance  which  taxed  the  listener’s  command 
of  his  features  to  the  utmost.  It  might  have 
been  hoped  that,  in  the  presence  of  an  actress 
who  had  recently  carried  away  the  town,  our 
friend’s  propensity  to  elocutionary  displays  would 
have  been  for  the  time  controlled ;  but  so  far 
was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  he  at  length 
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suggested  to  Miss  Cushman  the  performance  of 
a  Shaksperian  scene.  I  really  believe  it  was 
one  of  the  scenes  between  Macbeth  and  his  Lady. 
For  Miss  Cushman’s  civil,  but  decided  refusal 
of  this  proposal,  he  offered  to  compensate  our 
guests  by  a  recitation  of  the  great  scene  in  the 
third  act  of  Othello,  between  the  Moor  and  lago. 
Having  met  him  previously.  Miss  Cushman  was 
become  aware  of  his  hobby,  and  of  the  ridicule  to 
which  his  indulgence  of  it  exposed  him.  She 
appealed  to  me  in  earnest  whispers  :  You’re  a 

friend  of  poor  B - ’s;  we  all  like  and  respect 

him ;  don’t  allow  him  to  make  himself  absurd.” 
She  then  addressed  the  same  entreaty  to  my 
wife.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Some  of  the 
company,  from  politeness,  others,  possibly,  for 
the  fun  of  seeing  Shakspere  burlesqued,  were 

encouraging  B - to  fulfil  his  threat,  and  seating 

themselves  to  witness  the  exhibition.  To  save 

B - from  being  laughed  at  by  a  remonstrance 

which  would  hurt  his  feelings  in  advance,  was  a 
sacrifice  to  friendship  of  which  neither  host  nor 
hostess  was  capable.  Charlotte  Cushman  was 
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equal  to  tlie  emergency.  ‘‘  Mr.  B - /’  she  said, 

walking  up  to  him,  “  you  may  think  me  uncivil 
for  interfering,  hut  please  remember  that  acting 
is  the  work  of  my  life,  and  that  I  seek  the  society 
of  my  friends  for  a  little  change.  Please  don’t 
set  the  example  of  recitations.”  Some  one  then 
proposed  that  the  intended  recitation  should  be 
the  only  one  of  the  night — a  comjDromise  to  which 

B - listened  favourably.  “  Oh,  it’s  a  shame  !  ” 

cried  Charlotte  Cushman  excitedly,  as  she  looked 
round,  and  saw  on  certain  faces  the  scarcely 

suppressed  smile  of  anticipation.  ‘'Mr.  B - , 

I  tell  you  the  truth.  You  can  appreciate  dramatic 
poetry,  and  you  can  even  write  it,  but  you  cannot 
declaim  it.  Nature  has  not  fitted  you  for  it. 
Do  sit  down,  then  ;  don’t  give  your  friends,  who 
so  much  admire  you,  the  pain  of  seeing  you 
attempt  what  you  cannot  perform.”  The  popular 
actress,  as  it  happened,  knew  the  majority  of  those 
present ;  otherwise,  even  she  might  scarcely  have 

ventured  on  this  honest  remonstrance.  B - 

now  retired  with  good  grace  from  an  embarrassing 
position,  expressing  himself  good-humouredly  to 
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the  effect  that  Miss  Cushman’s  success  had 
produced  an  actual  mania,  that  he  had  been  one 
of  its  victims,  and  that  now  the  cause  of  his 
infatuation  had  cured  it.  His  mania,”  however, 
whatever  he  may  have  thought,  existed  before  she 
came  to  England. 

Soon  after  her  appearance  in  Lady  Macbeth, 
Miss  Cushman  essayed  the  part  of  Eosalind. 
Her  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  frolicsome  and 
adventurous  scenes,  the  downrightness  of  her 
manner  in  some  of  the  humorous  repartees, 
and  the  true  tenderness  which  she  revealed  in 
a  few  passages,  gained  for  her,  in.  spite  of  too 
masculine  a  style,  fair  success.  Eor  an  ideal 
Eosalind,  however,  she  wanted  not  only  personal 
qualifications,  but  that  harmony  and  elevation 
of  conception  which  Helen  Eaucit  exhibited  in 
this  heroine,  and  which  made  her  sportiveness 
seem  the  natural  overflow  of  her  kindly  vitality. 
In  Beatrice  in  ‘‘Much  Ado  About  Nothing,” 
and  in  Viola  in  Twelfth  Night,”  Miss  Cushman 
showed  the  same  qualifications  for  the  heroines 
of  comedy  and  the  same  defects  as  in  her 
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Eosalind.  There  was  something  not  nnpleas- 
antly  saucy  in  her  fun,  but  the  effect  it  produced 
was  gained  a  little  at  the  expense  of  distinction 
in  parts  where  distinction  was  an  essential. 

On  her  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
in  1846,  London  playgoers  were  startled  by  the 
announcement  that  she  was  about  to  play  Eomeo 
to  the  Juliet  of  her  sister,  Susan  Cushman.  Of 
the  latter  lady,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  her  manners  in  private  were  amiable 
and  engaging,  that  her  chief  stage-recommenda-  • 
tions  were  her  incontestable  beauty,  a  fair 
amount  of  intelligence,  and  a  composed  and 
evenly -balanced  delivery  which,  though  it  carried 
her  over  many  difficulties,  was  hardly  appropriate 
to  Juliet.  Doubtless  she  would  never  have  been 
chosen  to  play  the  character  but  for  the  interest 
of  her  sister,  to  the  earnestness  and  energy  of 
whose  acting  her  own  seemed  a  direct  contrast. 

Of  Charlotte  Cushman’s  Eomeo,  it  may  at  once 
be  said  that  it  was  a  signal  triumph.  It  gave 
full  scope  to  her  impetuosity  in  emotion  and  to 
the  virile  force  of  her  style.  As  a  lover,  the 
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ardour  of  her  devotion  exceeded  that  of  any  male 
actor  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  part.  The  sudden 
coruscation  of  her  wrath  in  the  fatal  encounter 
with  Tybalt  equalled  that  of  Charles  Kean  in 
a  passage  which  had  always  been  ranked  amongst 
the  most  telling  of  his  Shaksperian  displays 
In  the  scene  with  the  Friar,  after  Eomeo’s  doom 
of  banishment,  Miss  Cushman  surpassed  both 
Charles  Kean  and  every  performer  I  have 
witnessed.  So  high  ran  her  frenzy  of  grief,  so 
real  was  the  air  of  a  ''  mind  distraught  ”  with 
which  she  repelled  the  Friar’s  counsel  and 
reasoning,  that  when,  with  unexampled  des¬ 
peration,  she  dashed  herself  upon  the  earth — 

“  Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave,” 

all  that  is  extravagant  and  unreasonable  in 
Eomeo’s  behaviour  was  forgotten  in  the  ardour 
of  his  love,  and  the  house  was  roused  to  the 
wildest  excitement,  as  if  by  some  tragic  event  in 
actual  life.  There  was  a  pause  before  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  Eomeo’s  misery  was  but  feigned, 
enabled  it  to  thank  the  impassioned  performer 
in  volley  after  volley  of  applause. 
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During  Miss  Cushman’s  engagement  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  1846,  I  happened  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  a  drama  of  my  own.  She 
came  to  me  on  the  stage  at  the  close  of  rehearsal, 
and  said  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  together,  “I 
should  like  a  word  with  you  on  business.  I 
want  you  to  write  me  a  drama,  and  I  can  tell 
you  at  once  the  sort  of  character  I  should  like 
— in  fine,  I  long  to  play  a  woman  of  strong 
ambition,  who  is  at  the  same  time  very  wily 
and  diplomatic,  and  who  has  an  opportunity 
of  a  great  outburst  when  her  plans  are  successful 
— in  short,  a  female  Eichelieu.”  The  account  to 
which  she  would  turn  the  outburst  was  obvious ; 
the  chances  of  success  in  manoeuvring  and 
finesse  of  manner  were  not  so  clear.  “  Captain 
Charlotte,”  I  answered,  addressing  her  by  a 
designation  which  her  enterprise  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  had  caused  some  of  us  to  give  her 
in  intimate  talk,  ‘'are  not  your  qualities  rather 
those  of  passion  than  of  diplomacy  ?  You  can 
fight,  perhaps,  better  than  you  can  manoeuvre.” 
“  A  great  soldier,”  she  replied,  “  must  be  a 
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diplomatist  too.  I  feel  I  could  act  the  dis¬ 
sembler  splendidly.”  ‘'It  would  indeed  be  a 
triumph  of  art/’  was  the  rejoinder,  “  for  one  of 
the  sincerest  women  alive  to  show  herself  a 
successful  hypocrite.”  “You  know  what  I 
want/’  she  said.  “  Think  of  it.” 

Miss  Cushman,  like  other  fine  artistes,  may 
have  had  good  grounds  for  feeling  that  she  could 
succeed  in  a  character  with  which  she  had  no 
personal  sympathy.  However,  from  causes  which 
I  cannot  recollect,  the  proposal  made  to  me  was 
not  carried  into  effect. 

Amongst  the  most  popular  of  her  embodiments 
was  Meg  Merrilies.  She  had,  of  course,  derived 
her  conception  from  a  study  of  the  great 
novelist  himself,  and  had  thus,  so  far  as  she 
could,  expanded  and  raised  a  sketch  of  the 
dramatic  version  to  something  like  the  fulness 
of  Scott’s  creation  in  “Guy  Mannering.”  With 
her  commanding  figure,  clad  in  the  fluttering 
and  picturesque  garb  of  the  Scottish  gipsy,  with 
the  coils  of  her  hair  escaping,  if  I  remember,  from 
the  folds  of  her  kerchief  twisted  turban-wise, 
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she  presented  to  the  eye  one  of  those  figures 
which  suggest  the  wild  and  the  supernatural. 
Like  Scott  himself,  she  had  made  out  of  the 
forlorn  woman — with  her  fealty  to  the  house  of 
Ellangowan,  her  passionate,  almost  maternal  love 
for  its  heir,  her  fixed  resolution  to  restore  him, 
her  weird  insight  into  the  future,  including  her 
own  fate — a  union  of  the  terrible,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  mysterious  which  was  truly  tragic.  Very 
affecting  was  the  melancholy  tenderness  with 
which  she  recalled  to  Harry  Bertram  the  days 
of  his  childhood,  while  the  prediction  that  in 
her  old  haunts,  to  which  she  had  been  won  back 
by  love  of  her  charge,  she  would  be  seen  long 
after  her  “crazed  banes  were  under  the  mould,” 
was  delivered  with  an  air  of  conviction  that 
made  the  listener  credit  its  fulfilment.  Probably 
because  the  incidents  of  “Guy  Mannering,”  as 
compressed  and  hurried  together  for  the  purpose 
of  the  stage,  took  a  form  purely  melodramatic 
she  habitually  undervalued  her  performance  of 
Meg.  “Yes,”  she  said  one  day,  a  little  bitterly, 
“with  an  outlandish  dress  and  a  trick  or  two, 
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I  can  bring  mncli  more  money  to  the  theatre 
than  when  I  give  the  public  my  heart’s  blood  in 
my  finest  characters.”  I  saw  her  in  many  parts, 
but  it  was  in  those  already  named  that  she 
chiefly  impressed  the  English  public.  Her  Julia 
in  “  The  Hunchback  ”  displayed  intense  feeling, 
but  the  emotion  wanted  relief.  She  appeared 
also  at  the  Haymarket,  without  much  success,  as 
Duchess  Eleanour,  in  a  play  of  that  name  by  the 
late  Mr.  A.  E.  Chorley.  She  was  seen  also  at 
the  Haymarket  to  much  better  effect  in  ''The 
Actress  of  Padua”  (a  version  of  Victor  Hugo’s 
"  Angelo  ”).  Into  the  heroine  of  this  play 
she  threw  much  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of 
her  Bianca ;  but  except  when,  as  in  the  latter 
character,  the  crises  of  passion  gave  her  a  chance 

of  sweeping  her  hearers  along  with  her  through- 

* 

out,  her  want  of  variety  told  against  her. 
Moreover,  her  plain  face  was  a  grave  disad¬ 
vantage  to  her  in  the  young  heroines  of  the 
stage.  A  word  or  two  must  be  given  to  her 
Queen  Katharine — a  performance  remarkable  for 
its  elaborate  finish,  and  for  the  emphatic,  if  too 
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uniform  delivery  of  the  dialogue.  But  towards 
the  close  the  actress  insisted  too  much  upon 
the  signs  of  bodily  illness,  and  thus  sacrificed 
to  a  great  extent  the  higher  exhibition  of  the 
Queen’s  mental  state. 

A  report  once  prevailed  that  she  was  to  ap]3ear 
in  a  drama  founded  on  Lord  Lytton’s  novel  of 
Lucretia.”  The  idea  tempted  her,  but  for  some 
time  she  remained  undecided.  I  have  said  that 
she  longed  to  play  a  diplomatist;  but  she  was 
hardly  sufficiently  diplomatic,  I  think,  to  respond 
as  eagerly  as  she  might  have  done  to  the 
advances  of  the  popular  novelist  and  dramatist. 
The  proposal  touching  Lucretia  ”  was,  I  believe, 
still  pending  when  Lord  Lytton  (then  Sir  E.  B. 
Lytton)  chanced  to  hear  that  I  was  expecting 
her  at  my  house.  He  asked  me,  in  a  tone  of 
playful  reproach  which  probably  veiled  real 
surprise,  to  remind  her  that  she  had  failed  to 
answer  one  of  the  warmest  letters  of  admiration 
he  had  ever  written  to  an  actress.  By  the  advice 
of  some  of  her  friends,  she  gave  up  her  design  of 
adding  iYiQ  female  poisoner  to  her  list  of  characters. 
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In  private,  her  obliging  and  genial  nature 
made  her  the  life  of  the  company.  She  would 
sometimes  sing  one  of  the  songs  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  into  the  humour  of  which  she  entered 
with  an  abandon  which,  in  a  grande  tragedienne, 
was  perplexing  to  those  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  how  closely  humour  and  pathos  are  allied 
in  sympathetic  minds.  My  last  meeting  with 
her  was  at  Hastings,  whither  she  came  to  spend 

r 

the  afternoon  from  some  not  distant  village  of 
the  coast  where  she  was  then  staying.  She 
was  thoroughly  herself  that  afternoon  in  her 
charming  alternations  of  gaiety  and  enthusiasm. 
I  remember  her  speaking  in  glowing  terms  of 
Salvini,  whom  she  had  seen  in  Italy,  and  who 
was  then  known  in  England  by  repute  only. 
She  described  his  acting  in  Othello  with  a 
minuteness  and  a  fervour  of  appreciation  which 
made  me  feel  some  years  afterwards,  when  I 
saw  that  great  actor  in  the  same  part,  that  I  was 
realizing,  scene  after  scene,  details  of  his  power 
of  which  I  had  already  had  a  foretaste.  So 
generous,  so  infectious  was  her  love  of  what 
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is  beautiful  and  great  in  art,  and  so  felicitous 
her  expression,  that  I  wished  she  had  been  a 
public  critic  as  well  as  an  actress. 

I  remember  our  party  walking  with  her  to  the 
railway  station,  and  then  watching  the  receding 
train,  with  no  foreboding  that  it  bore  her  for 
ever  from  our  view.  With  what  brave  resolution 
she  combated,  and  for  a  time  overcame  the 
cruel  disease  which  at  last  proved  fatal  to  her 
is  generally  known  by  those  interested  in  the 
stage. 

With  her  the  expression  of  passion  was  spon¬ 
taneous  and  overmastering.  She  could  present 
those  startling  revelations  which  have  their 
birth  in  the  ardour  of  sympathy,  and  to  which 
mere  skill  and  study  never  attain.  Her  Bianca, 
her  Meg  Merrilies,  her  Borneo,  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  life-times  of  her  auditors.  In  early 
life  she  embraced  the  tenets  of  Emanuel  Sweden¬ 
borg,  her  single-minded  and  sympathetic  nature 
responding  to  a  theology  which  made  religion 
consist  in  belief  in  and  love  of  the  Supreme, 
and  in  worship  of  Him  by  love  to  one’s 
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neighbour  and  practical  goodness.  To  this 
creed  I  believe  she  adhered  until  the  end. 
Many  in  England  still  mourn  her  both  for  her 
genius  and  her  worth.  By  her  death,  which 
took  place  in  Boston,  IJ.S.,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
in  187-6,  America  lost  her  greatest  actress. 
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CHAPTEE  lY. 

MR.  JOHN  B.  BUCKSTONE,  MR.  ROBERT  KEELEY,  AND 
MR.  HENRY  COMPTON. 

Eoyisli  recollections  of  Buckstone  and  Keeley — Buckstone’s 
trombone-playing  symbolical  of  his  acting — First  impres¬ 
sions  of  Keeley — His  humour  a  complete  contrast  to  Buck- 
stone’s — The  latter’s  drollery  effective  but  extravagant — 
His  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek — His  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite 
— Buckstone  in  every  part — The  public  wished  no  better 
— His  facial  expression,  voice,  and  manner  described — His 
Bob  Acres,  Tony  Lumpkin,  etc, — Appears  in  various  plays 
of  the  writer — Accused  of  questionable  taste — His  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Haymarket,  in  1853 — Number  of  dramatic 
authors  engaged  during  his  management— His  own  dramas 
and  farces — Tempted  to  alter  and  interpolate  matter  in 
the  plays  of  others — Example  of  this  in  Mrs.  Crowe's 
“  Cruel  Kindness,”  produced  at  the  Haymarket — The 
authoress  highly  offended — Her  loud  displeasure  overheard 
by  Buckstone,  who  was  probably  about  to  enter  her  box, 
but  altered  his  mind — His  views  as  to  a  dramatist’s  re¬ 
muneration — His  own  experience  as  a  dramatist  in  that 
respect — His  speeches  at  Theatrical  Fund  dinners  on  the 
-occasions  of  his  annual  benefit — Much  of  their  success 
owing  to  his  delivery — Genial  and  sympathetic  off  the 
stage — Illustrations  of  this — His  Dramatic  Club  at  the  Hay¬ 
market — Writer’s  visit  thereto — A  reception  at  the  theatre 
— He  personates  a  baker’s  man — His  contributions  to  social 
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mirth  at  the  writer’s  house — Gradual  increase  of  his  in¬ 
firmities — His  death — No  present  actor  quite  fills  his  place. 
Keeley — His  humour  the  vis  inertise  of  comedy — His 
acting  described — His  Peter  Spyk  at  the  Olympic — His 
Verges — His  Peter  in  “Romeo  and  Juliet” — His  Diego 
in  “The  Spanish  Curate” — His  Dolly  Spanker — To  a 
great  extent  always  Keeley — His  expression  and  personal 
appearance — Variety  of  his  theatrical  predicaments — His 
acting  in  “  The  Prisoner  of  War,”  in  “  A  Thumping 
Legacy,”  in  “  Mind  Your  Own  Business,”  and  in  “  Two 
Lores  and  a  Life  ” — In  1844  enters  with  Mrs.  Keeley  upon 
management  of  the  Lyceum — In  1847  the  Keeleys  join 
Webster  at  the  Haymarket — Keeley  has  a  novel  character 
in  “  Dearest  Elizabeth  ” — “  Keeley  Worried  by  Buckstone  ” 
— Contrast  between  the  two  comedians — Enters  with 
Kean  upon  the  management  of  the  Princess’s — Plays  a 
jilted  suitor  with  admirable  moderation — This  quality  not 
always  serviceable — Sir  Hugh  Evans — A  run  with  him 
across  the  Channel — His  manner  in  private — Hearty  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  him  after  his  retirement  at  a  public  dinner  to 
Webster — His  death.  Compton — Not  an  actor  of  great 
variety  of  manner,  though  he  could  at  times  throw  pathos 
and  refinement  into  his  humour — His  humour  dry,  and 
sometimes  a  little  forced;  but  his  conception  just  and 
suggestive,  and  his  effects  well  designed — Characters  in 
which  he  excelled — His  stolidity  resembled  Liston’s — 
Different  shades  of  this  quality  in  Liston,  Keeley,  and 
Compton — Compton’s  Shaksperian  characters — Touchstone, 
Dogberry,  Verges,  Cloten,  First  Gravedigger  in  “Hamlet,” 
William  in  “  As  You  Like  It” — Compton  as  Dr.  Pangloss, 
Dominie  Sampson,  etc. — His  acting  in  foregoing  characters 
described — Contrast  between  his  Dr.  Paiigloss  and  that 
of  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke — His  Modus  in  “The  Hunchback” 
— His  De  Vaudray  in  “  A  Hero  of  Romance  ” — Objects  to 
proposed  alterations  in  his  part — Summary  of  his  qualities 
as  an  actor — Personal  traits  of  him — His  appearance — 
General  esteem  for  him — His  death. 
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I  HAVE  a  boyisli  recollection,  vague,  yet  tena¬ 
cious,  of  the  first  times  that  I  saw  Mr.  Buck- 
stone  and  Mr.  Keeley.  I  forget  the  names 
of  the  pieces  in  which  they  severally  appeared, 
and  keep  hut  the  faintest  impression  of  their 
plots.  Mr.  Buckstone  I  saw  at  the  Adelphi, 
blowing  a  trombone  with  inflated  cheeks,  evi¬ 
dently  to  his  own  delight,  and  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  companions  on  the  stage.  That 
night  stands  out  to  me  as  a  night  of  hearty 
enjoyment  chiefly  due  to  Buckstone,  though  his 
comical  air  as  the  too-persistent  trombone-player 
is  the  only  distinct  feature  that  remains  to  me 
of  his  performance.  Keeley  first  gave  me  a 
taste  of  his  humour  at  the  Olympic,  then  under 
Madame  Vestris.  She  herself  played  in  the 
burletta — I  think,  Beulah  Spa  ” — in  which  he 
performed  the  character  of  a  young  man,  whose 
mother  (probably  Mrs.  Macnamara  or  Mrs.  Orger), 
from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  natural  inferences 
as  to  her  own  age,  insisted  on  dressing  him  and 
treating  him  as  a  boy.  Most  humorous  was 
Keeley’s  quiet  toleration  of  this  absurdity,  till. 
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raising  his  hand  in  its  jacket-sleeve  to  his  chin, 
he  drew  attention  to  a  stubby  growth  that  seemed 
imperatively  to  demand  the  razor.  This  was 
done  in  a  way  so  matter-of-fact,  so  free  from  all 
consciousness  of  the  ridiculous,  that  extremes 
met,  and  the  restraint  of  effort  produced  as  much 
mirth  as  effort  itself  could  have  done. 

In  these  two  reminiscences  there  seems  to  he  a 
type  of  the  distinction  between  the  actors.  Buck- 
stone,  in  all  his  characters,  was  metaphorically  the 
trombone-player,  calling  attention  to  his  humour 
by  salient  and  very  effective  appeals  to  his 
audience,  demonstrative,  various,  gesticulatory. 
Keeley,  on  the  contrary,  was  usually  phlegmatic, 
impassive,  and  pathetically  acquiescent  in  the 
droll  inflictions  which  fate  had  in  store  for  him. 
To  carry  drollery  to  its  furthest  point  seemed 
the  height  of  Buckstone’s  ambition.  It  would 
be  untrue  to  say  he  cared  little  for  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  character.  His  genial  people  were 
ultra-genial,  his  cowards  thorough  poltroons,  his 
mischief-makers  revelled  in  their  sport;  but  it 
is  quite  true  to  say  that  characterization  with 
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him  was  quite  subordinate  to  mirth.  The 
brainless,  conceited,  cowardly  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek,  with  his  efforts  at  wit  and  his  repugnance 
to  cold  steel,  is,  even  when  acted  with  moderation, 
a  very  laughable  person ;  but  with  Buckstone’s 
smirking  self-complacency,  with  his  variety  of 
grimace  and  contortion,  a  height  of  absurdity 
was  reached  which  delighted  the  public,  if  not 
always  the  critic.  To  see  him,  again,  in  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite,  in  the  “  School  for  Scandal,” 
was  a  rare  treat  for  those  who  were  not  nice  as 
to  the  boundary-line  between  comedy  and  farce. 
How  absurd  was  his  affectation  of  modesty ;  with 
what  zest  did  he  convey  his  insinuations  against 
character,  and  then  play  aside  the  part  of 
hilarious  chorus  to  the  effect  he  had  produced ! 
It  is  true  that,  in  almost  every  part,  he  was 
Buckstone;  it  is  equally  so  that  the  public  did 
not  wish  him  to  be  any  one  else.  There  were 
good  reasons  for  this.  Never  was  there  a  face 
more  fitted  to  excite  mirth — there  being  an 
expression  of  astuteness  and  self-restraint  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  face,  while  the  lips,  and  the 
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lines  from  tlie  somewhat  expansive  nose  down¬ 
wards,  seemed  on  the  alert  for  a  grin,  giving 
a  union  of  shrewdness  and  drollery,  with  their 
interaction  upon  each  other,  that  was  irresistibly 
comic.  Add  to  these  a  voice  that  now  doled 
out  in  tones  (at  times  nasal)  of  humorous  languor, 
as  if  enjoying  by  anticipation  the  fun  it  was 
about  to  produce,  and  then  surprised  you  by  a 
loud,  triumphant  burst  as  the  point  was  made. 
He  knew  he  was  the  pet  of  his  audience,  and 
never  lost  his  chance  of  taking  it  into  his  con¬ 
fidence  by  a  sort  of  advertising  look,  which 
seemed  to  say,  “  Attention !  Something  droll  is 
about  to  happen.” 

Amongst  Buckstone’s  foremost  parts  ,were 
Scrub  in  ''  The  Beaux’  Stratagem,”  Bob  Acres, 
and  Tony  Lumpkin.  Out  of  numerous  examples 
of  his  mirth-compelling  power  in  modern  pieces, 
may  be  cited  his  acting  of  Dove  in  ‘^Married 
Life,”  of  the  Lawyer’s  Clerk  in  “  Nicholas  Flam,” 
of  Golightly  in  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings,”  of 
Bob  Picket  in  ‘‘  An  Alarming  Sacrifice  ” — all  the 
pieces  just  named  having  proceeded  from  his  own 
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pen — and  of  liis  Box  in  the  famous  “Box  and 
Cox”  of  Mr.  Morton,  and  of  Asa  Trencliard 
in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  “  American  Cousin.”  He 
was  the  efficient  Shadowly  Softhead  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton’s  “  Hot  so  Bad  as  He  Seems.”  The 
writer  of  these  remarks  was  indebted  to  his  acting 
on  three  several  occasions  for  the  relief  of  a 
serious  interest.  On  the  last  of  these  he  played 
Tom  Sutherland  in  “  The  Favourite  of  Fortune.” 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be 
inferred  that  the  chief  drawback  from  this 
favourite  actor’s  striking  merit  was  his  love  of 
exaggeration.  He  was  accused  by  some  critics 
of  violating  taste  in  certain  characters  by  the 
breadth  of  his  illustrations.  This  occasional 
fault  was  the  result  of  the  same  animal  spirits 
and  enjoyment  of  frolic  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  much  of  his  success.  When  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  there  was  probably  no  such  mirth- 
moving  name  as  that  of  Buckstone  in  his  own 
day.  The  humour  of  Liston  and  that  of  Keeley, 
for  instance,  though  more  subtle,  was  hardly  so 
generally  taking.  Just  as  the  audiences  of  a 
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former  age  refused  to  tolerate  Sandford,  tlie 
renowned  actor  of  villains,  in  a  virtuous  part, 
so  those  of  his  own  time  refused  to  accept  Buck- 
stone  in  a  serious  part.  The  uproar  of  merriment 
which  arose  from  his  appearance  as  one  of  the 
witches  in  Macbeth  is  too  well  known  to  need 
more  than  an  allusion. 

His  management  of  the  Haymarket,  which 
began  in  March,  1853,  and  continued  until 
within  a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  was  remark¬ 
able  for  the  variety  of  works  supplied  by  contem¬ 
porary  authors.  These  included  Mrs.  Catherine 
Crowe,  Mrs.  Lovell,  Messrs.  Blanche,  Burnand, 
Tom  Taylor,  Byron,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Westland 
Marston,  and  Tom  Eobertson. 

Of  the  numerous  pieces  written  by  Buckstone, 
many  attained  great  success.  Amongst  his 
dramas,  “Ellen  Wareham,'’  “Yictorine,”  “The 
Wreck  Ashore,”  “Flowers  of  the  Forest,”  and  the 
famous  “  Green  Bushes,”  are  perhaps  the  best 
remembered;  amongst  his  farces  or  comediettas, 
“Uncle  John,”  “The  Eough  Diamond,”  and 
“  Nicholas  Flam,”  the  principal  character  in 
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wliich,  originally  performed  by  Farren,  gained 
the  liking  of  Phelps,  and  was  occasionally 
performed  by  him  on  benefit  nights,  in  addition 
to  the  piece  de  resistance. 

As  a  dramatist,  in  the  imaginative  expression 
of  feeling,  Buckstone’s  humour,  like  his  pathos, 
is  well-directed  and  very  telling.  The  Hay- 
market  manager  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
interpolate  and  otherwise  alter  the  plays  in 
which  he  appeared.  He  did  so  in  the  case  of 
a  play  called  “The  Cruel  Kindness,”  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  Crowe,  which  I  introduced  to  him. 
The  piece  was  well  received,  and  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain  I  went  to  Mrs.  Crowe’s  box  to  offer 
my  congratulations.  I  found,  however,  that  it 
was  rather  my  sympathetic  indignation  that  the 
authoress  expected.  Buckstone  had  so  greatly 
changed  and  broadened  a  comic  part  which  he 
played  himself,  that,  in  her  opinion,  the  congruity 
of  the  piece,  which  was  in  the  main  serious,  was 
spoiled.  It  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  absurdly 
eccentric  being  whom  the  actor  had  substituted 
for  the  original  sketch  was  somewhat  out  of 
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keeping  vvitli  the  grave  character  of  the  piece. 
Humour  misjht  have  been  a  fit  relief  in  such 
a  piece.  Here  the  relief  was  that  of  farce. 

Did  you  give  Mr.  Buckstone  no  permission  ?  ” 
I  asked.  ‘‘  Oh,  I  may  have  consented  to  his 
putting  in  a  phrase  now  and  then;  but  what 
notion  could  I  have  that  he  was  going  to  rewrite 
his  part  ?  ”  Full  of  her  wrongs,  the  lady  pro¬ 
tracted  the  talk  until  the  curtain  had  risen  for 
the  after-piece.  At  length  she  rose  to  go,  and 
stood  with  the  box-door  open,  still  venting  her 
grievances  to  the  friends  around  her.  ‘‘  And  it’s 
a  great  liberty,”  she  said,  with  some  heat,  ''  for  any 
one  to  rewrite  my  characters,  and  to  make  me 
responsible  for  his  dialogue.  My  night  has  been 
spoiled,  and  I  am  thoroughly  indignant.”  As  she 
was  speaking,  a  little  plump,  well-known  figure 
paused  near  the  box-door,  then  passed  on.  The 
lessee  had  probably  come,  with  much  satisfaction, 
to  present  himself  on  the  success  of  the  piece. 
It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  words  which  he 
caught — deafness  had  not  then  gained  upon  him 
— should  have  deterred  him,  and  that  he  should 
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have  felt  hurt  at  his  interpolations  (which,  to 
say  the  truth,  had  been  heartily  laughed  at) 
being  resented  as  intrusive.  I  met  him  shortly 
after  the  production  of  the  piece,  hut  neither  of 
us  adverted  to  the  incident  just  related. 

Uniting  in  himself  the  often  conflicting 
interests  of  manager  and  dramatic  author,  it  was 
amusing  to  see  his  bias  towards  himself  in  the 
former  capacity.  I  think  it  was  when  discussing 
terms  about  this  very  play  of  Mrs.  Crowe’s  that 
he  reverted  pathetically  to  his  days  as  a  young 
dramatist.  Ah,  ah  !  times  are  much  changed !  ” 
he  said.  When  I  began  to  write  for  the  stage, 
I  never  thought  of  asking  what  I  was  to  get  for 
a  piece  till  I  knew  what  I  had  done  for  the 
manager.”  I  reminded  him  how  much  the  value 
of  dramatic  work  had  since  risen,  and  that  he 
himself  had  contributed  a  good  deal  to  that 
result. 

The  favourite  comedian  could  scarcely  be  called 
eloquent ;  but  a  speech  by  him  at  a  Theatrical 
Fund  dinner,  on  the  occasion  of  his  annual 
benefit,  was  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  the 
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chief  events  of  the  evening.  His  orations,  though 
often  quaint,  and  not  deficient  in  humour,  would 
on  merely  reading  them  scarcely  suggest  the 
volleys  of  mirth  which  they  produced  when 
they  had  the  advantage  of  his  look  and  intona¬ 
tions.  Figures  of  arithmetic  and  dry  statistics 
seemed  comical  when  they  fiowed  from  his  lips, 
and  the  announcement  of  a  successful  season,  or 
a  good  balance  in  hand,  was  as  exhilarating  as 
the  climax  of  a  comedy. 

Stage  humorists  are  not  seldom  very  grave 
persons  in  private.  Buckstone  had,  of  course,  his 
serious  moods,  but  he  was  as  a'  rule  genial  and 
sympathetic.  He  enjoyed  the  joke  of  rallying 
an  author  in  the  event  of  a  success,  and  of 
demanding  what  he  meant  by  not  leaving  him 
a  seat  to  give  away  to  his  friends.  He  would 
talk  slyly  of  Sothern’s  passion  for  seeing  the 
house  crowded,  and  remark  that  the  actor  in 
question  would  like  to  keep  a  night’s  receipts 
out  of  the  house  by  paper,”  to  persuade  people 
there  was  money  in  it.  Buckstone  was  in  his 
element  as  chairman  of  the  Theatrical  Club  which 
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he  had  founded  at  his  own  theatre.  By  great 
favour,  the  writer  was  introduced  to  the  solemni¬ 
ties  of  the  circle,  which  held  its  meetings  in  an 
apartment  at  the  top  of  the  Haymarket  staircase. 
The  lessee,  still  in  the  dress  he  had  worn  on  the 
stage,  was  in  the  chair,  and  proposed  the  health 
of  the  new-comer  with  a  comical  assumption  of 
dignity,  and  in  words  that  implied  the  great 
favour  shown  to  any  one  admitted  into  the  circle 
of  the  august  brotherhood,  which  could  boast 
more  than  masonic  mysteries  and  privileges. 
This  brief  address  he  accompanied  by  looks  of 
droll  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  club,  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly  composed  of  the  actors  of  the 
theatre,  who,  as  he  was  popular  with  them,  fell 
into  his  humour,  and  echoed  his  sentiments 
with  the  most  deferential  loyalty.  The  languid 
pomposity  of  an  Eastern  despot  in  Buckstone’s 
manner,  and  the  obsequious  homage  of  his 
courtiers,  was  in  itself  a  very  enjoyable  bit  of 
comedy.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  stranger 
wlio  was  for  once  tolerated  by  that  august  body 
showed  himself  fully  sensible  of  the  honour. 


VOL.  ir. 
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One  instance  of  Bnckstone’s  love  of  fun  occurred 
at  a  reception  given  at  the  theatre  in  the  week 
preceding  Easter.  The  evening  was  far  advanced^ 
and  talk  and  merriment  were  at  their  height^, 
when  a  shrill  cry  was  heard^  and  the  figure  of  a 
baker,  in  a  somewhat  battered  hat,  and  wearing 
the  usual  white  apron,  was  seen  advancing  with 
a  huge  basket  on  his  arm.  “Buns — buns — hot- 
cross  buns  ! ""  was  his  cry,  as  the  basket  was  offered 
to  the  company.  Tlie  baker  was,  of  course,  the 
comedian,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been 
circulating  in  evening  dress  amongst  his  guests. 
I  remember  one  evening  at  my  owm  house,  when 
he  was  the  life  of  the  entire  company,  and  carried 
the  hearts  of  the  younger  fair  by  storm.  Amongst 
other  dances  we  had  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  whether  he  absolutely  took 
part  in  it,  but  at  all  events  he  played  chorus  to 
it  with  such  stimulating  phases,  and  such  sympa¬ 
thetic  animation  of  look  and  gesture,  that  tlie 
good  old  performance  reached  the  very  climax  of 
mirth.  Alas  !  the  years  glide  away  and  bring 
their  results.  Increasing  deafness  and  other 
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infirmities  gradually  withdrew  Mr.  Buckstone 
from  the  stage.  He  quitted  it  two  or  three 
seasons  before  his  death,  which  took  place  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  October  31,  1879.  Ho 
living  comedian  quite  fills  the  place  which  he 
vacated. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Keeley  and 
Buckstone  were  striking  contrasts,  the  latter 
being  the  soul  of  action  in  humour,  enhancing 
its  effects  by  all  that  could  be  done,  the  former 
being  passivity  itself — the  vis  inertim  of  comedy, 
the  suffering,  and  often  resigned  victim  of  a 
persecuting  fate.  In  the  display  of  a  mind 
staggered  by  responsibilities  and  dangers  to 
which  it  was  ludicrously  unequal;  or,  on  rare 
occasions,  evincing  desperate  temerity  like  that 
of  a  stag  at  bay ;  or  possessed  by  a  stupid, 
satisfied  immobility,  when  instant  action  was 
needed ;  or  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  vacant 
and  yielding,  but  with  enough  perception  to  give 
a  fatuous  gleam  of  intelligence, — in  all  these 
Keeley  was  unrivalled  in  his  day.  In  these 
recollections,  I  have  before  mentioned  my  first 
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impression  of  him  at  the  Olympic,  in  a  not  very 
important  character.  At  the  Olympic  I  also 
saw  him  as  Peter  Spyk  in  ^‘The  Loan  of  a 
Lover,”  a  part  in  which  he  excited  unbounded 
mirth  by  his  slowly  dawning  consciousness  of 
a  love  which  afterwards  grew  to  inordinate 
jealousy.  He  was  capable,  however,  of  much 
higher  things  than  these.  In  no  part,  perhaps, 
did  he  shine  more  than  in  Verges  in  “  Much 
Ado,”  which  he  performed  both  at  Drury  Lane 
and  Co  vent  Garden.  With  the  dotage  of  senility, 
this  admirable  Verges  showed,  too,  the  cunning 
of  a  harmless  vanity,  so  ‘  that  although  his 
reverence  for  Dogberry  was  plain  enough  on  the 
whole,  it  was  not  until  he  had  disguised  his 
dulness  by  affecting  to  ponder  that  he  gave  his 
assent  to  his  partner’s  observations.  Delicious, 
too,  was  his  look  of  self-approval  and  importance 
when  he  elucidated  a  dictum  of  Dogberry’s  by 
a  comment,  or  supplemented  his  directions  by  an 
incongruous  addition.  At  certain  moments  he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  collocutor,  while 
his  thin,  far-away  voice  quavered  as  if  it  were 
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wandering  in  search  of  old  saws  and  precedents. 
How  delightful,  again,  was  the  doggedness  of  his 
Peter  in  “  Eomeo  and  Juliet !  ”  With  what  an 
air  of  importance  and  condescension  did  he  ply 
the  Nurse’s  fan,  as  one  who  moodily  filled  the 
station  in  life  which  fate  had  accorded  him,  with 
a  strong  impression,  however,  that  he  had  not 
been  used  according  to  his  merits.  His  air  of 
half-suppressed  mutiny  when  she  reproaches  him, 
and,  indeed,  his  wliole  bearing  towards  her,  was 
a  silent  comment  upon  her  whims  and  vanities, 
and  an  appeal  from  the  lot  which  had  placed  his 
superior  intellect  at  her  command. 

I  did  not  see  his  hungry  sexton,  Diego,  on 
the  revival  of  Beaumont  and  Pletcher’s  “  Spanish 
Curate  ”  at  Covent  Garden — a  performance  in 
which,  according  to  high  critical  authorities,  he 
divided  the  attraction  with  Farren.  The  next 
year  his  personation  of  Dolly  Spanker,  on  the 
production  of  “  London  Assurance,”  was  one  of 
the  most  diverting  features  of  that  comedy.  His 
resourceless  feebleness  and  meek  pliability  in 
the  hands  of  his  spirited,  though  at  times  in- 
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diligent  wife,  was  an  absurd  picture  of  an  in¬ 
fantile  mind  in  the  body  of  an  adult.  Will 
seemed  an  omitted  element  in  bis  nature ;  it 
seemed  as  if  even  bis  bodily  motions  should  bave 
been  impelled  by  others,  and  that  he  should  liave 
been  pushed  along  in  a  go-cart.  It  is  true  that, 
to  a  great  extent,  he  was  always  Keeley — Keeley 
with  his  quiet,  effortless  art,  generally  with  an 
expression  compounded  of  obtuseness,  perplexity, 
and  long-suffering  ;  Keeley  with  his  small 
stature,  and  that  pronounced  Eoman  nose  which 
would  have  given  a  look  of  decision,  if  it  had 
not  been  ludicrously  neutralized  by  the  immo¬ 
bility  of  his  other  features  and  the  inert  re¬ 
signation  of  his  expression.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  sameness  of  this  comedian’s  manner, 
it  was  not  only  droll  in  itself,  but  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  shown  were  capable  of 
being  greatly  varied.  Whether  we  recall  him 
as  Peter  Pall  Mall  in  ‘‘The  Prisoner  of  War,” 
with  his  patriotic,  lazy  gasconading  over  the 
French,  to  whom  he  asserts  the  superiority  of 
London  Bordeaux  to  Lafitte ;  or  as  the  pacific 
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citizen  in  “  A  Thumping  Legacy,”  who  has  in¬ 
herited  an  unwelcome  bequest  of  hereditary 
Corsican  vengeance,  and  whose  face  reveals  a 
dismal  and  stupefying  terror,  caused  by  this 
tinlooked-for  responsibility;  or  as  the  ci-devant 
footman,  with  his  much-enduring  physiognomy, 
in  “Mind  Your  Own  Business,”  who  comes  into 
a  fortune,  and  marries  a  vulgar  woman  with 
aristocratic  airs,  who  tortures  and  intimidates 
him  for  his  illiteracy,  till,  in  final  revolt,  he  re¬ 
appears  before  his  disdainful  wife  and  her  uncle 
in  his  former  menial  livery;  or  as  the  unhappy 
victim  in  “  Two  Loves  and  a  Life,”  who,  under 
threat  of  instant  death  if  he  betrays  his  terror, 
is  commanded  to  walk  so  many  paces  before 
his  possible  executioners ; — in  all  these  positions 
we  were  amused  at  recognizing  the  same  indi¬ 
viduality  with  sufficient  difference  of  circum¬ 
stance  to  give  novelty  to  its  presentment. 

Among  the  pieces  just  mentioned,  “  The  Pri¬ 
soner  of  War  ”  and  “  A  Thumping  Legacy  ” 
were  produced  during  Keeley’s  engagement  at 
Drury  Lane,  under  Macready,  in  1841-42. 
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In  1844  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keeley  entered  upon  the 
management  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  where  their 
rule  was  chiefly  signalized  by  the  dramatic  versions 
of  Dickens’s  Christmas  stories,  and  by  gorgeous 
burlesques,  of  which  “  The  Forty  Thieves  ”  is 
a  still-remembered  example. 

In  1847  the  Keeleys  joined  Mr.  Webster  at  the 
Hay  market.  One  piece,  “Dearest  Elizabeth,” 
produced  there  the  following  year,  though  ob¬ 
jectionably  lax  in  its  tone,  must  have  special 
notice,  because  it  provided  Keeley  with  a  novel 
character.  It  was  that  of  a  rather  dissipated 
husband,  one  of  whose  love  letters  falls  into  the 
hands  of  a  domestic  (admirably  played  by  Mrs. 
Keeley),  whom  her  master  is  forced  to  conciliate 
by  pretending  the  letter  was  meant  for  herself. 
Betsy  encourages  his  overtures,  though  she  is 
secretly  married  to  the  male  servant,  a  confidant 
of  the  erring  husband,  who  confides  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  intrigue.  Other  complications 
arising,  the  whole  piece  enabled  Keeley  to  exhibit 
a  coolness  and  astuteness  indescribably  diverting. 
At  this  theatre  he  played,  in  “  Mind  Your  Own 
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Business,”  tlie  part  of  tlie  hen-pecked  husband, 
formerly  a  footman,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made.  ‘^Keeley  Worried  by  Buckstone,”  also 
produced  at  this  house,  m  which  the  former  re¬ 
solves  to  quit  the  theatre  because  thoroughly 
worn  out  by  the  pranks  of  the  latter,  gave 
Keeley  a  capital  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
sedate  humour  of  his  own  style  with  the  ebullient 
jocularity  of  his  fellow-comedian. 

In  1850  Mr.  Keeley  joined  Charles  Kean,  for 
what  proved  a  brief  term,  in  the  management 
of  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  Here  his  most  im¬ 
portant  original  part  was  probably  that  of  a 
suitor  who  has  been  formerly  jilted  by  a  certain 
imposing  widow,  who  has  now  designs  of  bring¬ 
ing  her  discarded  suitor  back  to  his  allegiance. 
Though  she  is  finally  successful,  not  unnaturally 
some  misgivings  arise  in  his  mind  to  delay  the 
happy  result.  In  interpreting  tliese  the  actor 
increased  the  drollery  of  his  position  by  the 
quietude  of  his  manner,  and  increased  the 
humour  of  his  part  by  the  absence  of  exaggera¬ 
tion.  His  extreme  moderation,  however,  was 
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not  always  serviceable.  In  Keeley’s  hands,  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  for  instance,  in  “  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,”  became  tame  for  want  of  a  fuller 
display  of  his  humours.  It  is,  perhaps,  chiefly 
in  parts  where  disasters  or  perplexities  gather 
comically  over  the  actor’s  head  that  a  style  so 
quiet  as  that  of  Keeley’s  tells.  In  such  a  case 
the  rapid  action  of  events  throws  out  with  the 
best  effect  the  passive  helplessness  of  the  victim. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Keeley’s  characters  is  a  long 
one,  but  his  place  as  a  comedian  is  probably 
sufficiently  marked  by  those  which  have  been 
instanced.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  caused 
so  much  mirth  with  so  slight  an  effort,  with 
scarcely  any  deviation,  in  fact,  from  his  manner 
off  the  stage.  I  once  crossed  with  him  from 
Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  talk,  was  amusingly  struck  by  the  identity 
of  Keeley  the  actor  with  Keeley  in  private.  Easy, 
conversational,  and  grave,  there  was  yet  so 
humorous  a  contrast  between  the  dignity  and, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  the  innocence  of  his  ex¬ 
pression,  that  it  was  at  once  conceivable  how 
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droll  an  effect  the  comedian  of  small  stature 
might  spontaneously  produce  in  many  of  the 
positions  already  described.  The  circumstances 
of  his  appearance,  after  his  retirement,  at  the 
banquet  given  to  Mr.  Webster  at  the  Free¬ 
masons’  Tavern,  and  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
welcome  (which  I  remember  drew  from  him  irre¬ 
pressible  weeping),  have  already  been  related.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  in  February,  1869. 

Somewhat  less  popular  than  Buckstone  and 
Keeley,  but  still  amongst  the  first  eccentric 
comedians  of  his  time,  was  their  contemporary, 
Henry  Compton.  His  manner  of  acting,  like 
that  of  the  two  actors  just  named,  was  pretty 
much  the  same  in  all  characters,  though  now 
and  then  he  could  give  to  it  a  touch  of  pathos 
or  refinement  to  which  his  brother-humorists 
scarcely  attained.  Of  the  three  actors  named,  he 
was  decidedly  the  most  objective.  His  humour 
was  not,  like  theirs,  unctuous  or  spontaneous, 
but  dry,  and  at  times  a  little  forced.  His 
conception,  however,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
just  and  suggestive,  and  his  effects  were  so  well 
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planned  that  they  did  not  much  suffer  from 
occasional  hardness  of  execution.  He  excelled 
in  characters  of  pragmatical  conceit,  of  uncon¬ 
scious  eccentricity,  sometimes  combined  with 
pathos,  and  of  self-satisfied  stolidity.  This 
stolidity  somewhat  resembled  Liston’s,  but  it 
was  dryer,  and  a  little  more  pugnacious  and 
opinionative.  Liston’s  contentment  with  himself 
was  so  thorough,  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  mild 
and  genial  indulgence  for  men  in  general.  The 
stolidity  of  Compton,  again,  did  not  resemble  the 
resigned  helplessness  of  Keeley.  With  the  come¬ 
dian  now  spoken  of  it  was  constant  and  fixed. 
Words  were  slow,  as  if  they  would  have  been 
wasted  on  inferior  minds,  and  the  manner  of 
delivering  them  was  oracular  and  final. 

Amongst  the  characters  in  which  I  best  recall 
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him,  were  a  few  from  Shakspere — Touchstone, 
Dogberry,  also  Verges,  Cloten  in  “Cymbeline,” 
and  the  First  Gravedigger  in  ‘‘  Hamlet.”  I  remem¬ 
ber,  too,  in  1842,  his  acting  of  the  very  brief  part 
of  William  in  “As  You  Like  It,”  which,  by  his 
air  of  peasant  wonder  and  panic,  he  raised  into 
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a  feature  of  the  play.  In  other  plays,  his  Dr. 
Pangloss  in  ‘‘The  Heir-at-Law,”  his  Dominie 
Sampson  in  “Meg  Merrilies,”  and  a  few  per¬ 
formances  in'  farce  and  burlesque,  as  in  “  Pish 
Out  of  Water,”  and  the  Haymarket  burlesque 
of  “  Plectra,”  are  the  first  to  occur  to  me. 

His  Pirst  Gravedigger  in  “  Hamlet,”  short 
though  the  j)art  is,  was  one  of  his  most  remark¬ 
able  performances.  He  played  it  on  what  was 
virtually  Charles  Kean’s  debut  as  a  tragedian,  in 
1838.  He  played  it  to  the  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Irving 
for  more  than  one  season  at  the  Lyceum.  The 
part  specially  suited  him.  Hot  easily  to  be 
forgotten  was  his  authoritative  precision  in  laying 
down  “  crowner’s-quest  law  ”  to  his  fellow,  his 
grim  mirth  when  he  propounded  the  riddle, 
“  Who  is  he  that  builds  stronger  than  either  the 
mason,  the  shipwilght,  or  the  carpenter  ?  ”  and 
his  air  of  superior  indulgence  in  “  Cudgel  thy 
brains  no  more  about  it ;  for  your  dull  ass  will  not 
mend  his  pace  with  beating:  and  when  you  are 
asked  this  question  next,  say  a  grave-maker.”  His 
jests  and  humour,  again,  over  Yorick’s  skull  were 
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truly  those  of  a  fellow  to  whom  custom  had 
made  them  ‘'a  property  of  easiness.”  Like  am¬ 
phibious  creatures,  who  thrive  in  two  elements, 
he  could  draw  a  relish  alike  from  the  goods  of 
life,  and  send  for  his  stoup  of  liquor,”  or  regale 
his  listeners  with  churchyard  hones  and  the 
savour  of  mortality.  The  comedian’s  ‘‘  dryness  ” 
was  of  the  greatest  value  in  this  part.  ISTothing 
that  is  called  unction  ”  would  have  been  nearly 
so  telling  or  so  true. 

His  Dogberry,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
was  quaintly  dogmatic  and  self-satisfied ;  but  it 
had  a  touch  of  superciliousness  that  was  foreign 
to  the  part,  and  it  lacked  that  benevolence  which 
save  where  his  vanity  was  wounded,  made  the 
worthy  official  so  tender  to  Verges,  and  so  willing, 
under  one  pretext  or  another,  to  let  off  the  worst 
delinquents.  Verges  suited  the  actor  better.  He 
might  have  been  more  genial  with  advantage,  but 
his  affectation  of  senile  sagacity,  esjoecially  in 
endorsing  the  wisdom  of  Dogberry,  was  admirable. 
You  saw  it  was  chiefly  habit — the  mechanics  of 
the  brain  at  work  after  the  mental  impulse  had 
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ceased.  The  ray  of  intellect  now  and  then  strug¬ 
gling  through  the  old  man’s  clouded  intellect  was 
depicted  with  great  reality.  In  characters  with  a 
flavour  of  dictatorial  impertinence,  of  condescen¬ 
sion  to  duller  wits,  in  laying  down  the  law,  or 
solving  a  problem,  he  was  always  happy.  His 
Touchstone,  therefore,  ranks  deservedly  high.  In 
the  quaint  aphorisms  and  expositions  with  which 
his  part  abounds,  he  was  deliciously  conceited  and 
oracular ;  while  his  toleration  of  Audrey  gained 
zest  from  the  sense  that  she  was  the  best  of  foils 
to  his  own  wit. 

His  performance  of  Cloten,  when  Macready 
produced  Cymbeline  ”  at  Drury  Lane,  deserves 
special  mention.  The  character  is  one  of  the 
most  offensive  which  Shakspere  ever  drew.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  courtesies  which  gentle 
blood  entails,  and  in  this  very  play  of  “  Cymbe¬ 
line  ”  has  exemplified  them  by  the  consideration 
which  the  Eoman  general  and  Cymbeline  evince 
for  each  other,  notwithstanding  their  mutual 
defiance.  In  Cloten,  however,  the  poet  has  shown 
that  vulgarity  of  nature  may  be  associated  with 
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high  position,  and  thus  we  have  a  princely  snob 
in  a  man  of  high  descent.  All  the  arrogance,  the 
senseless  self-will,  and  the  unscrupulousness  of 
the  part  were  admirably  caught  by  the  actor ; 
while  the  tone  of  the  braggart,  too  obtuse  to  note 
the  ridicule  he  excites,  made  the  personation 
infinitely  diverting.  Compton  was  accused  by 
one  critic  at  the  time  of  overmuch  “  swagger  ”  in 
the  part.  With  less,  however,  I  doubt  whether 
the  part  would  have  been  true ;  it  would  certainly 
have  been  less  humorous  and  less  effective. 

Dr.  Pangloss,  in  The  Heir-at-Law,”  was  one 
of  his  most  successful  assumptions.  His  stolid 
self-complacency;  the  satisfied  chuckle  with  which 
he  gave  out  his  classical  quotations  with  an 
increased  sense  of  importance ;  his  keen  eye  to  his 
own  interest;  his  persuasion  that  absurdities  in 
pursuit  of  it  were  dignified  by  his  commission  of 
them,  and  that  no  reward  could  equal  his  deserts 
— composed  a  solemn  and  pedantic  figure,  which, 
with  a  facial  expression  not  only  appropriate,  but 
varied,  caused  not  only  genuine  mirth,  but  plea¬ 
sure  arising  from  legitimate  art. 
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I  have  since  seen  another  performance  of 
Dr.  Pangloss — that  of  Mr.  John  S.  Clarke — pre¬ 
senting  a  widely  different  personage  from  that 
of  Compton,  which,  nevertheless,  deserves  high 
praise.  Whereas  Compton  was  dryly  self-suffi¬ 
cient  and  measured  in  the  part,  and  there  was 
a  touch  of  grimness  in  the  sense  of  his  superiority, 
Clarke  was  dexterous,  seductive,  and  now  and 
then  wary  and  rapid.  Sometimes  he  stood  with 
an  arm  arrested  and  a  knee  half-advanced,  as  if 
in  momentary  doubt  whether  to  go  or  to  remain. 
There  was  often  the  cautious  indecision,  with  the 
keen  observation  of  a  cat  in  his  look  and  attitude. 
He  had  also  the  feline  qualities  of  agility  contrast¬ 
ing  with  occasional  deliberation,  and  of  a  tartness 
which,  though  rarely  displayed,  showed  that  he 
could  scratch.  Like  Compton’s,  his  Dr.  Pangloss 
was  a  fine  example  of  legitimate  comedy ;  while 
the  comparison  between  the  two  is  interesting, 
because  it  shows  how  excellent  may  be  two  ver¬ 
sions  of  a  character  widely  distinct  in  point  of 
temperament,  and  yet  at  one  in  fundamental 
ec^otism.  Those  who  have  only  seen  Mr.  Clarke 
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in  De  Boots,  and  other  eccentric  parts  in  which 
this  master  of  drolleries  convulses  an  audience, 
must  witness  his  Dr.  Pangloss  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  his  capacity  as  an  artist.  \ 

Dominie  Sampson,  in  the  piece  founded  on 
Guy  Mannering,”  was  one  of  the  few  pieces 
which  gave  Compton  a  chance  of  exhibiting 
pathos.  As  in  the  novel,  so  in  Compton’s  per¬ 
formance,  the  awkwardness  of  the  Dominie’s 
person  and  bearing,  his  absent-mindedness,  his 
eccentricities  of  speech,  increased  rather  than 
detracted  from  the  touching  effect  of  his  devotion 
to  Harry  Bertram.  The  perplexed  abstractions 
and  amazement  which  the  actor  could  so  well 
assume  were  of  signal  use  in  this  character.  The 
temptations  which  it  offered  to  extravagance  were 
admirably  resisted,  and  though  the  eccentricities 
of  the  faithful  dependant  were  vividly  conveyed, 
they  sprang  from  his  individualities,  and  in  no 
case  belonged  to  the  antics  of  the  farceur.  The 
Dominie  was  a  real  being,  and  the  revelation  of 
his  love  for  his  pupil  had  the  agreeable  surprise 
which  the  disclosure  of  fine  feehngs  beneath  an 
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uncouth  exterior  always  produces.  “  There  is  a 
soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil.’’  Compton  showed 
in  this  performance  that  there  is  a  soul  of  pathos 
in  things  absurd. 

I  once  saw  him  in  Modus  in  “The  Hunch¬ 
back.”  He  filled  in  this  exaggerated  sketch  ex¬ 
cellently.  He  wanted  youth  for  it,  not  only  in 
appearance,  hut  in  the  style  of  his  acting,  which 
was  generally  unimpulsive  and  methodical.  Here 
again,  however,  his  quietude  and  freedom  from 
extravagance  gave  his  personation  all  the  reality 
of  which  it  admitted,  while  his  expression  and 
manner  revealed  in  nountless  ways  the  shy  and 
abstracted  student.  Hot  only  in  relation  to  the 
provoking  Cousin  Helen,  but  to  the  characters  in 
general,  he  wore  a  timid  and  retiring  manner, 
which  seemed  to  confess  that  his  presence  in  a 
world  of  action  was  an  intrusion  to  be  apologized 
for.  His  air  of  stupefaction  when  Helen  first 
hints  at  love,  his  dim  conception  afterwards  that 
it  might  be  felt  even  for  him,  and  his  quick  retreat 
from  this  too  daring  notion,  were  given  with 
delightful  finesse;  while  the  air  of  mingled  enjoy- 
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ment  and  shy  trepidation  with  which  he  allowed 
the  forward  girl  to  adjust  the  ruff  round  his  neck 
was  as  humorous  a  display  of  opposing  feelings  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  When  Helen  feared  that 
he  should  think  her  bold  in  “  trusting  her  face  so 
near  to  his,”  his  depressing  modesty  took  her 
words  literally,  and  the  look  full  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  quickly  stifled  hope  with  which  he 
answered,  ‘‘  I  know  not  what  you  mean,”  could 
not  have  been  bettered.  Nor  did  this  fine  artist 
fall  into  the  excess  of  contrast  to  which  some 
actors  of  Modus  are  prone.  The  shy  lover 
when  he  is  wooed  retained  much  of  his  shy¬ 
ness  when  he  grew  bold  enough  to  woo,  so  that 
it  was  rather  with  nervous  misgiving  than 
with  the  air  of  pleased  assurance  we  have 
sometimes  witnessed  that  he  began  the  scene 
in  the  fourth  act,  gradually  gaining  courage 
until  his  tormentor  gave  way.  In  my  expe¬ 
rience,  Modus  was  never  acted  with  so  much 
moderation,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
effect. 

As  De  Yaudray  in  “A  Hero  of  Eomance,”  he 
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made  almost  a  new  departure.  He  performed  the 
part  of  a  modern  dandy  not  only  with  superior 
and  good-humoured  nonchalance,  but  with  a 
pleased  utterance  of  commonplaces,  as  if  they 
were  golden  aphorisms,  which  caused  unbounded 
mirth.  Thus,  his  remark  in  speaking  of  an 
intractable  horse,  “  If  you  once  succeed  in  getting 
across  his  back,  and  if  you  are  then  fortunate 
enough  to  maintain  your  position  there — why,  of 
course,  it’s  a  great  point  in  your  favour,”  awoke 
some  of  the  heartiest  laughter  ever  heard  in  the 
Haymarket. 

It  must  be  owned  that  this  valuable  comedian 
was  sometimes  unfortunate  in  being  cast  for  new 
parts  that  gave  no  great  scope  to  his  ability.  To 
this  cause,  perhaps,  was  due  his  disappointed  and 
restless  look  at  the  reading  of  plays — that  is,  if  I 
may  infer  this  to  have  been  his  ordinary  manner 
from  my  few  meetings  with  him  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Buckstone  could  not  persuade  him  to 
play  the  part  of  Fox  Bromley  in  ‘‘The  Favourite 
of  Fortune,”  which  Mr.  Chippendale  ultimately 
played  with  much  success,  and  which,  during 
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the  trial  trip  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  then 
comparatively  unknown  to  fame,  raised  into  a 
feature  at  Liverpool.  With  the  effect  of  De 
Vandray,  doubtless  largely  due  to  his  peculiar 
humour,  Compton,  however,  seemed  agreeably 
surprised.  For  the  sake  of  introducing  new 
scenes  into  this  piece  after  its  production,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  strike  out  some  of  the 
existing  dialogue.  Sothern  and  Buckstone  had 
concurred  in  this  arrangement,  at  the  cost  of 
losing  a  few  points.  Amongst  the  passages  in 
which  Compton  took  part  was  one  which,  not 
being  very  closely  connected  with  the  plot, 
appeared  suitable  for  omission.  But  it  chanced 
that  he  attached  particular  value  to  his  place 
in  the  dialogue.  On  hearing  the  suggestion  of  a 
cut  he  assumed  one  of  those  looks  of  wondering 
incredulity  which  were  so  effective  on  the  stage. 
“  You  can’t  be  seriously  thinking  of  taking  away 
my  laugh  at  that  point,”  he  said.  “I  couldn’t 
possibly  afford  it.”  The  same  night,  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  I  once  more  heard  the 
effect  which  he  produced,  and  felt  that  it  would 
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be  unjust  to  the  artist  to  urge  the  matter 
further. 

Wliat  has  before  been  casually  stated  or  im¬ 
plied  may  here  be  repeated.  Mr.  Compton  was 
not  eminently  an  impulsive  actor.  He  was  very 
rarely  sparkling,  or  carried  away ;  he  did  not,  like 
Buckstone,  heighten  the  effect  of  his  humour 
by  his  own  enjoyment  of  it,  but,  as  extremes 
meet,  by  dry  unconsciousness.  His  method  was 
calculated  and  deliberate,  but  with  so  just  an 
aim  that  it  ensured  its  mark;  while  it  was  aided 
by  an  intonation  so  quaint,  and  by  facial  expres¬ 
sion  so  varied  and  subtle,  that  made  it  no  less 
entertaining  than  just.  If  in  all  his  characters 
certain  pecuharities  of  voice  and  manner  asserted 
themselves,  the  characters  themselves  were  yet 
well  discriminated.  A  partial  tendency  to  same¬ 
ness  of  execution,  in  a  word,  did  not  with  him 
prevent  variety  of  conception.  His  freedom  from 
extravagance  was  noteworthy,  his  effects  of  look 
and  gesture  taking  rise,  like  leaves  from  a  root, 
from  the  individuality  of  his  part,  not  being 
imposed  upon  it  from  without,  like  gaudy  and 
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needless  flowers  already  gathered.  Though  the 
parts  in  which  he  mostly  appeared  were  of  a  broad 
type,  he  showed  human  nature  beneath  them,  and 
proved  himself  a  legitimate  artist  in  eccentric 
comedy.  He  was  a  conscientious,  intellectual, 
and  sterling  actor,  who  has  yet  to  find  a  fit 
successor. 

My  private  knowledge  of  Mr.  Compton  was 
derived  only  from  a  few  pleasant  chats  at 
rehearsal,  or  during  a  ‘'wait”  now  and  then  at  a 
night’s  performance.  Genial,  full  of  character 
and  shrewdness,  he  was  an  agreeable  and  interest¬ 
ing  companion.  His  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  his 
profession  was  remarkable.  One  night,  while 
discussing  the  appearance  in  an  important  part 
of  a  new  actress,  whose  claims  to  that  distinc¬ 
tion  could  scarcely  be  traced  to  her  talent,  he 
expressed  his  indignation  with  satirical  warmth ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found  his  estimate 
very  generous  of  those  who,  by  conduct  and 
ability,  had  done  honour  to  their  profession. 
Comely  in  person,  with  an  ample  and  well- 
moulded  brow,  a  Eoman  nose,  an  expressive  eye, 
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and  a  plastic  mouth,  thickly  clustering  hair, 
and  a  somewhat  tall  and  slender  figure,  Mr. 
Compton  possessed  many  external  advantages. 
Much  regretted,  and  after  receiving  many  tokens 
of  public  and  private  esteem,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two,  in  September,  1877. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

MR.  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES. 

His  acting— His  popularity  with  audiences,  spite  of  grave 
faults — His  lectures  and  recitations — “  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore” — Knowles  as  a  dramatist — His  adaptation 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  called  “  The  Bridal  ” — 
Knowles’s  Virginius — After-dinner  talk  on  his  plays — “  The 
Hunchback  ” — “  The  Love  Chase  ” — “  The  Daughter  ” — 
“  William  Tell  ” — Serious  tone  in  Knowles’s  dramas — His 
religious  impressions — Joins  the  denomination  of  Baptists 
— His  preaching — Selects  from  the  Bible  for  reading  before 
sermon  passages  capable  of  dramatic  effect — His  letters  to 
the  author  on  the  subject  of  religion — The  Calvinism 
which  he  had  imbibed  foreign  to  his  genial  nature — 
Occasional  outbreaks  of  the  latter — His  social  disposition 
and  heartiness — An  illustrative  anecdote — Knowles  and 
the  enthusiastic  tailor — His  taste  in  poetry — Discussion 
with  him  on  Mrs.  Browning’s  poetry — His  death,  in  1862. 

I  HAVE  seen  my  old  friend  Sheridan  Knowles  on 
the  stage  only  on  one  or  two  occasions.  There 
was  much  fervour  and  sincerity  in  his  acting, 
which,  however,  did  not  greatly  impress  me.  His 
emotion  seemed  to  be  always  at  boiling-point. 
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Throiigli  'a  want  of  relief  and  transition,  his 
style  soon  became  tedious.  Excitement  at  times 
interfered  with  the  clearness  of  his  utterance, 
which  did  not  gain  in  charm  by  the  addition  of 
a  strong  Irish  brogue.  His  unmistakable  earnest¬ 
ness,  however,  recommended  him  to  audiences 
with  whom,  moreover,  he  was  highly  popular 
on  account  of  his  success  as  a  dramatist.  They 
evidently  felt,  both  in  his  plays  and  in  his 
acting,  that  ‘‘his  heart  was  in  the  right  place.” 
Occasionally  he  gave  lectures  on  elocution,  with 
illustrative  recitations.  I  liked  him  better  on 
the  platform  than  on  the  stage.  On  the  latter 
he  was  comparatively  calm,  and  there  his  delivery 
had  more  discrimination  and  variety.  One  of 
his  favourite  selections  was  “  The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore,”  which  he  declaimed  with  great 
solemnity  and  dramatic  point,  making  a  great 
effect  of  the  shocked  feeling  and  the  patriotic 
consolation  in  the  lines — 

“  We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 
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“  Oil,  lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone, 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 

But  little  he’ll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him'' 

The  last  line,  delivered  in  the  way  I  have  tried 
to  indicate  by  italics  and  capitals,  still  roused 
a  national  feeling  thirty  or  forty  years  back. 
There  was,  perhaps,  some  cant  in  the  enthusiasm ; 
but  cynicism,  likewise,  has  a  cant  of  its  own. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  traditional,  outworn  ideals 
are  better  than  none. 

As  a  dramatist,  Knowles,  in  my  poor  opinion 
(and  until  very  lately  that  opinion  has  not  been 
challenged),  has  very  high  claims.  In  point  of 
the  imagination  which  springs  from  the  sense 
of  beauty,  he  was  not  equal  to  some  of  the 
Elizabethan  men  who,  in  respect  of  style,  had 
so  much  influenced  him.  He  could  not  have 
written  the  ominous  and  terror-striking  scenes 
of  Webster  in  “  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,”  and  his 
hearty  and  vigorous  scenes  in  “  The  Bridal  ” 
(an  adaptation  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
‘‘  Maid’s  Tragedy  ”)  show  how  inferior  he  was 
to  his  masters  in  exj)ression  at  once  passionate 
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and  poetical.  But  imagination  is  more  often 
born  of  feeling  than  is  generally  believed,  and 
^faculty  of  this  kind  must  not  be  denied  to  the 
poet  who  wrote,  when  Virginius  calls  his  dead 

;  child,  and  fancies  she  answers — 

i 

“Virginia! 

Is  it  a  voice  or  nothing  answers  me  ? 

I  hear  a  sound  so  fine,  there’s  nothing  lives 
’Twixt  it  and  silence.” 

And  in  the  same  tragedy,  when  Lucius  comes  to 

S  tell  Virginius  at  the  camp  of  Virginia’s  seizure, 

f 

and  hesitates  to  speak —  ' 

“  Luc.  Stay, 

Virginius,  hear  me  then  with  patience. 

Virg.  Well, 

I  am  patient. 

;  Luc.  Your  Virginia - 

:  Virg.  Stop,  my  Lucius. 

I’m  cold  in  every  member  of  my  frame. 

If  ’tis  prophetic,  Lucius,  of  thy  nows. 

Give  me  such  tokens  as  her  tomb  could  ;  Lucius, 

I’d  bear  it  better.  Silence. 

Luc.  You  are  still - 

/  Virg.  I  thank  thee,  Jupiter,  I  am  still  a  father.” 

The  dramatic  climax  reached  in  this  passage  is 
as  full  of  the  heart’s  imagination  as  are  the 
words  full  of  figurative  and  touching  beauty 
which  precede  it.  Whoever  has  heard  Macready’s 
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interruption  of  convulsive  joy  in  the  last  line, 
will  hardly  look  for  any  more  supreme  example 
i  of  manl}^  pathos.  The  last  act  of  “  Virgin  ins  ” 
is  far  from  being  strong.  Yet  in  its  melanclioly 
calm,  though  lit  up  suddenly  by  the  wild  justice 
of  vengeance,  there  is  a  satisfying  titness.  The 
fury  of  the  storm  subsides,  and,  but  for  one  fatal 
return,  dies  away  in  plaintive  sweetness.  The 
burst  of  insane  passion,  at  tlie  end  of  wliich 
Yirginius  strangles  Appius,  is  admirably  de2)icted. 
The  lapse  of  the  bereaved  father’s  wrath  for  a 
moment,  and  his  submissive  acceptance  of  the 
story  of  Appius,  with  the  sudden  renewal  of  his 
rage  as  he  imagines  the  wan,  faded  form  of 
Virginia  pointing  to  tlie  guilty  wretch,  has  in 
it  all  the  fitfulness  of  insanity,  and  its  way  of 
holding  on  to  an  instinct  of  truth,  spite  of 
bewildered  reason.  The  whole  passage,  in  its 
truth  and  intensity,  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  though 
of  one  who,  in  his  effort  to  gasp  out  his  feeling, 
often  neglects  the  law  of  rliythm  with  an 
unconcern  that  is  almost  artless. 

Our  after-dinner  talk  turned  one  day  on  the 
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subject  of  his  plays.  “  The  Hunchback  ”  was 
evidently  his  favourite.  He  thought  it  went 
home  to  the  audience  more  than  anything  he  had 
done.  He  did  not  believe  that  he  had  entered 
into  the  nature  of  any  of  liis  heroines  with  so 
much  delight  and  tlioroughness  as  into  that  of 
Julia.  “  Not  only,”  said  tlie  veteran,  happily 
recalling  his  triumph — “  not  only  was  the  house 
in  tears,  but  Fanny  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Kean  wept  botli  during  reliearsal  and  per¬ 
formance.”  Julia,  it  is  true,  is  the  one  figure 
of  the  play ;  but  with  her  impulsive  contrasts, 
tlie  warmth  of  her  affections  contrasted  with  her 
love  of  admiration,  her  imperiousness  under  the 
rebuke  of  her  prosperous  lover,  and  her  repent¬ 
ant  yearning  for  him  in  her  downfall,  she  atones 
to  us  for  all  the  unlikelihood  and  mystery  of 
the  piece.  She  was,  when  created — and  in  her 
best  fpuilities  let  us  believe  she  still  is — the  type 
of  many  true  women,  tliougli  countless  copies 
of  her  have  by  this  time  impaired  her  freshness, 
and  thus  turned  her  very  success  to  her  dis¬ 
advantage.  Vulnerable  as  “  The  Hunchback  ” 
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is  in  several  respects,  that  it  has  commanded 
the  stage  for  more  than  half  a  century  proves 
a  hold  on  public  sympathy  that  cannot  be  sliaken 
by  pointing  out  its  imperfections.  Here,  as  in 
Virginius,”  and  as  in  the  comedy  of  “  The  Love 
Chase  ”  overflowing  with  mirth  and  spirit,  hearty 
feeling  and  truth  to  human  nature  carry  all 
before  them. 

That  the  plays  mentioned  are  the  most 
popular  of  the  writer’s  cannot  be  doubted ;  yet, 
as  noble  work  of  which  stage  success  is  not 
always  the  test,  they  are,  to  my  thinking,  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  neglected  play  entitled  The 
Daughter,”  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1836. 
The  play,  indeed,  is,  on  the  whole,  gloomy,  though 
most  powerful.  It  begins  slowly,  and  its  long 
introductory  narrative  would  not  be  borne  in 
our  day,  when  vivid  sensations  must  be  forced 
at  once  into  the  ground-plot  of  the  play,  whether 
they  have  roots  or  not.  Unfortunately,  a  real 
human  interest  has  an  awkward  habit  of 
requiring  to  grow.  There  was  a  time,  however, 
when  the  durability  of  success  was  some  set-off 
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for  its  tardy  attainment.  Now,  however,  when 
life  travels  by  express,  there  is  no  time  for 
retrospect  or  compensation.  To  be  once  passed 
over  is  generally  to  be  forgotten,  though  the 
survival  ”  is  not  always  “  to  the  fittest.”  With 
a  public  that  had  leisure  for  appeals  and  real 
interest  in  high  dramatic  work,  The  Daughter  ” 
might,  however,  reinstate  itself.  Seldom  has  a 
condition  of  mind  been  more  vividly  realized 
than  that  of  the  wrecker’s  daughter,  who  has 
in  vain  tried  to  dissuade  her  father  from  his 
inhuman  calling,  and  who,  on  this  night,  with 
a  mind  excited  by  terror,  fears  lest  he  may  be 
tempted  to  worse  guilt  than  that  of  plunder.  She 
follows  him  into  the  night  of  storm : — 

“  I  cannot  light  on  him,  and  not  a  soul 
I  passed  but  I  did  question  !  Where  is  he? 

My  brain  will  burst !  A  horrible  oppression 
Hangs  on  me,  and  my  senses  do  discharge 
More  than  their  proper  parts.  I  see — I  hear 
Things  that  I  should  not !  Forms  are  flitting  by  me. 
Voices  are  in  mine  ears  as  if  of  things 
That  are — and  yet  I  know  are  not !  Each  step 
I  fear  to  tumble  o’er  the  body  of 

Some  drowned  man  !  There’s  one ! — A  heap  of  weeds  ! 

Oh,  what  wild  work  do  fear  and  fancy  make ! 

Did  some  one  crij‘i  Well  ?  What  ? — Where  are  you  ? 
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No !  ’Tis  nobody !  What  is  it  still  keeps  up 
This  moaning  in  my  ears,  as  if  of  words 
Uttered  in  agony  ?  ” 

Eougli  verse  at  times,  doubtless ;  but  how  true 
to  reality  the  state  of  feeling  which  it  reveals  ! 
Only  a  poet’s  sympathy  can  so  pierce  and  light 
up  the  being  of  another.  And  here  is  a  light¬ 
ning  glimpse,  with  the  horror  of  a  wretch  at  the 
gallows — 

“  How  he  did  freeze 

At  the  heat  of  the  sun  with  the  thought  of  the  grave  1 
How  life  did  stare  at  him  from  everything  around  him! — 
Fields,  horses,  walls,  stones,  yea,  the  grisly  frame 
He  stood  on,  his  last  footing-place  in  the  world, 

And  he  alone  a  spectacle  of  Death !  ” 

The  italics  in  the  quotations  are  mine.  How 
powerful  are  the  scenes  between  father  and 
daughter,  after  the  latter,  heart-broken,  has 
been  compelled  to  bear  witness  against  the 
former ;  how  terrible  the  irony  of  the  father, 
changing  to  denunciation,  as  he  reminds  her  of 
his  jealous  love  and  vigilance- — 

“  Till  words  grew  sobs. 

And  love,  overfraught,  put  what  it  loved  away.” 

Well  conceived  and  graphic  is  the  picture  of 
Black  Norris,  a  ruffian  with  stings  of  remorse 
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which  he  cannot  quite  master,  and,  at  times, 
with  flashes  of  honesty  in  the  midst  of  his  guilt, 
as  where  he  turns  from  the  undeserved  thanks  of 
his  victim — 

“  I  do  not  like 

That  any  see  me  weep.  I  had  as  lief 
Be  hanged  as  thanked ;  ” 

» 

the  shrinking  nature  of  Wolf,  Norris’s  creature, 
too  weak  either  to  combat  sin  or  the  torments  of 
conscience ; — all  this  must  be  commended  in 
detail  to  the  reader’s  attention,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  his  admiration.  Knowles’s  “William 
Tell,”  though  clever  and  striking,  has  scarcely 
the  same  high  claims  as  “  The  Daughter.” 
William  Tell,  however,  was  for  years  one  of 
Macready’s  most  successful  impersonations. 

That  there  was  a  pious  and  reverent  tone  in 
Knowles’s  mind  may  be  seen  in  nearly  all  his 
serious  dramas.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career, 
general  religious  impressions  took  form  in  a 
practical  creed.  He  joined  the  denomination 
of  Baptists,  frecuiently  preached  in  London,  and 
had,  I  believe,  the  charge  of  a  Baptist  Church 
in  Scotland.  On  two  occasions  I  heard  him 
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preach,  each  time  at  a  chapel  in  the  suburbs. 
Besides  the  '  characteristic  zeal  and  solemnity 
which  he  threw  into  his  remarks,  there  was 
little  to  distinguish  his  sermons  from  those  of 
a  preacher  in  general — little  imagination  and 
fancy,  little  speculation  or  originality  of  view. 
It  seemed  a  little  remarkable  that,  on  both 
occasions  of  hearing  him,  he  read  the  same 
chapters  in  the  course  of  the  service ;  the  first 
contained  the  visit  of  Nathan  to  David  after 
the  murder  of  Uriah ;  the  second  was  the 
seventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  On 
mentioning  this  circumstance  to  a  common 
friend,  he  informed  me  that  it  was  Knowles’s 
habit  to  read  these  two  chapters,  which  (espe¬ 
cially  the  first-named)  gave  considerable  scope 
for  his  power  of  elocution.  His  reading  certainly 
produced  hushed  attention  on  the  part  of  his 
hearers. 

The  earnestness  of  Knowles’s  convictions 
made  him  benevolently  desirous  of  impressing 
them  upon  others,  and  I  had  letters  from 
him  on  religious  topics,  in  which  his  theology 
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seemed  a  shade  too  Calvinistic.  There  was 
much,  however,  that  commanded  a  willing  assent. 
At  times  these  letters  appealed  to  me  to  devote 
whatever  faculty  I  had  to  the  service  of  the 
Almighty  while  I  was  yet  young.  I  answered 
Knowles  that  I  humbly  trusted  to  comply  with 
his  wish  by  continuing  my  dramatic  work,  and 
that  I  was  persuaded,  though  less  directly,  he 
had  not  less  earnestly  employed  himself  in 
religious  work  in  writing  plays  than  now  in 
preaching  sermons.  This  view  was  probably 
consolatory  to  him,  for  his  old  yearning  for  the 
theatre  was  not  extinct,  and  he  was  debating 
the  question  of  producing  one  or  two  more  of  his 
plays  then  in  MS.,  with  a  touching  wish  to  hear 
from  others  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  doing 
so  inconsistent  with  his  strict  Christian  profession. 

While  simple  piety,  with  the  rest  and  the 
trust  which  it  begets,  naturally  tends  always 
to  cheerfulness,  there  is  an  ascetic  tinge  even 
in  moderate  Calvinism  quite  at  variance  witli 
a  genial  nature  like  that  of  Knowles.  I  had 
lieard  that  before  I  knew  him  he  was  the 
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soul  of  mirth  and  good-fellowship.  At  times 
his  gay  and  social  nature  would,  even  at  a  later 
period,  kindle  in  the  relation  of  an  anecdote, 
or  in  the  utterance  or  enjoyment  of  some 
innocent  jest;  but  there  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
pensive  gravity  inconsistent  with  the  stories  of 
him  that  had  once  been  current — anecdotes  of 
the  man  whose  overflow  of  life  and  hearty  good¬ 
will  magnetized  every  new  acquaintance ;  who 
gave  and  accepted  impromptu  invitations  to 
dinner  with  a  grasp  of  the  hand  and  real 
heartiness,  yet  forgot  them  ere  he  had  turned 
the  street  corner,  and,  accosted  by  some  forgotten 
face,  would  reply  to  its  owner  with  cheery 
fervour,  make  an  excuse  for  quickly  passing  on, 
and  then  ask  the  name  of  his  late  interlocutor 
from  a  chance  companion.  If  some  of  these 
traits  produced  a  little  inconvenience,  tliey  were, 
at  all  events,  tokens  of  overflowing  life  in  the 
possessor,  and  of  his  kind  feeling  towards  others. 

No  more  hearty  or  mercurial  spirit  in  the  best 
sense,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined  than  Knowles 
was  in  the  vigour  of  his  days.  Mr.  Bayle 
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Bernard,  who  has  already  furnished  me  with 
more  than  one  recollection  of  past  days,  gave  me 
the  following  account  of  an  incident  which,  as  he 
told  it,  was  a  moral  photograph  of  the  dramatist. 

Knowles,  at  the  time  referred  to,  had  warm 
admirers  in  all  parts  of  London.  The  heartiness 
of  his  nature,  as  evinced  in  his  life,  made  even 
strangers  his  friends.  One  or  two  men  in 
Camden  Town,  who  knew  him  intimately,  formed 
tlie  design  of  inviting  him  to  a  semi-public 
dinner  at  a  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
plan  speedily  found  supporters,  and  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  dinner  were  besieged  by  applicants. 
Amongst  them  was  a  local  tailor,  whose  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Knowles  was  nothing  less  than 
hero-worship.  A  ticket  was  accorded  to  him, 
and,  after  some  deliberation,  his  earnest  request 
that,  on  the  poet’s  health  being  proposed,  he 
might  say  a  few  words  in  support  of  the  toast, 
was  complied  with.  Knowles  was  privately 
informed  of  the  devotion  of  his  sartorial  admirer, 
and  prepared  for  the  possible  display  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  on  his  part.  When  the  eventful  moment 
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of  supporting  tire  toast  arrived,  tire  tailor  did 
credit  to  his  cloth.  ‘‘A  tailor  was,  according  to 
repute,”  he  said,  “  only  the  ninth  part  of  a  man ; 
but  if  so  small  a  fraction  of  humanity  as  he 
could  feel  his  heart  overflow  and  his  mind 
expand  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Knowles’s 
noble  and  stirring  dramas,  what  would  not  be 
the  effect  of  such  works  upon  those  happier 
individuals  who  could  boast  of  being  men  in 
totality?”  ‘'My  friend,”  said  Knowles, in  reply — 
“for  though  it  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet  him  before,  I  know  that  he  is  a  friend — -  - 
a  friend  to  be  prized, — my  friend  has  observed, 
in  allusion  to  a  playful  Action,  that  he,  as  a 
tailor,  is  regarded  only  as  the  ninth  part  of  a 
man ;  but  I  say,  if  you  were  to  search  for  nine 
average  men,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
the  whole  nine  would,  in  worth  and  intellect, 
make  up  the  ninth  part  of  this  tailor.  Long  life 
to  him,  gentlemen !  I  heartily  propose  his 
health!”  As  the  tailor’s  “intellect”  had  been 
chiefly  known  by  his  praise  of  Knowles,  this 
compliment  by  the  latter  apparently  savoured 
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of  egotism ;  but  it  sprang  from  tlie  warmth  of 
his  heart,  and  had  no  such  motive.  “It  was 
quite  pathetic,”  said  my  informer,  “to  see  how 
the  dramatist’s  genial  extravagance  overwhelmed 
the  poor  fellow  on  whom  it  was  lavished,  who 
was  only  able  to  stammer  out  a  few  broken 
phrases  by  way  of  thanks.” 

Though  when  his  feelings  were  engaged 
Knowles  often  showed  a  lively  imagination,  he 
was  rather  impatient  of  all  descriptions  which 
had  a  touch  of  hyperbole.  In  expressing  to 
him  my  warm  admiration  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
I  put  one  of  her  volumes  into  his  hand.  He 
opened  it  at  “  Lady  Geraldine’s  Courtship.” 
“What  is  this?”  he  cried — “"resonant  steam- 
eagles  ?  ’  ”  Here  are  the  lines  in  which  these 
words  occur — 

“  She  has  halls  and  she  has  castles,  and  the  resonant  steam- 
eagles 

Follow  far,  on  the  directing  of  her  floating  dove-like  hand.”  * 

While  admitting  that  “  resonant  steam-eagles  ’  ’ 

*  In  later  editions  these  lines  have  been  so  altered  that 
Knowles’s  objection  is  no  longer  applicable. 
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was  a  rather  forced  phrase  for  railway  engines, 
I  still  contended  that  the  entire  passage  was 
picturesque  and  full  of  stately  grace.  He  was 
not  to  be  convinced,  however.  ‘‘  ‘  Down  the 
purple  of  this  chamber  tears  should  run  at 
will  ’ !  ”  he  quoted  again,  in  a  tone  of  hasty 
disapproval.  ‘‘  How  can  tears  run  down  the 
purple  of  a  chamber?  Perhaps  she  means  that 
the  walls  are  damp.”  There  was  only  one 
answer — that  the  literal  test  on  which  he  insisted 
would  be  fatal  to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
passages  in  poetry.  I  have  a  dim  remembrance 
of  persuading  him  to  read  Bertha  in  the  Lane,” 
and  of  his  being  half  converted  by  that  noble  and 
touching  poem;  but  I  have  put  the  same  poem 
into  so  many  hands  that  my  recollection  of  it  in 
connection  with  Knowles  may  be  erroneous. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  much 
afflicted  with  rheumatism.  I  had  occasional 
letters  from  my  old  friend,  but  saw  nothing  of 
him  personally  for  some  time  before  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  It  occurred  at  Torquay, 
Kovember  30,  1862. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MADAME  VESTRIS  (mRS.  C.  J.  MATHEWS). 

Portraits  of  her— Her  personal  appearance  and  grace  of  manner 
— Her  popularity  as  a  ballad-singer — Her  earlier  successes 
in  Don  Giovanni  in  “Giovanni  in  London,”  as  Captain 
Macheath,  as  Apollo  in  “  Midas,”  as  Lydia  Languish,  as 
Letitia  Hardy — Her  performances,  when  lessee  of  the 
Olympic,  in  “One  Hour;  or,  The  Carnival  Ball,”  in  “The 
Loan  of  a  Lover,”  “  Beulah  Spa,”  “  The  Black  Domino,” 
“  You  Can’t  Marry  Your  Grandmother,”  “  Naval  Engage¬ 
ments,”  etc. — Leigh  Hunt’s  opinion  of  her  as  singer 
and  actress — Her  popularity  accounted  for — Her  love 
of  dress,  even  to  inconsistency — Cultivated  a  personal 
understanding  with  her  audience  —  Her  resemblance  in 
this  respect  and  in  face  to  the  late  Miss  Neilson — 
Occasionally  offended  with  her  patrons— Her  visit  with 
her  husband  to  America — Invidiously  treated  by  the 
press  there  —  Enthusiastic  reception  on  her  return 
to  the  Olympic — Enters  with  Mr.  Mathews  on  the 
management  of  Covent  Garden — Her  Lady  Teazle — Her 
Catherine  in  Sheridan  Knowles’s  “  Love  ” — Her  Oberon 
in  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” — Her  Grace  Hark- 
away  in  “London  Assurance” — Professional  generosity 
to  her  rival,  Mrs.  Nisbett — Appears  in  Knowles’s  “  Old 
Maids” — Goes  with  BIr.  Blathews  to  the  Haymarket — 
Plays  very  successfully  in  “The  Rencontre,”  “The  Little 
Devil,”  and  “  Who’s  Y'our  Friend?” — Want  of  pathos — 
Report  that  she  once  played  with  Talma  in  “Les 
Horaces  ” — Traits  of  her  in  private — Leigh  Hunt’s  tribute 
to  her  geniality  and  courtesy — Her  long  illness  and  death. 
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The  ni"lit  on  which  I  first  saw  Madame  Vestris 

O 

— I  believe  in  1836 — has  been  already  referred 
to  in  these  Eecollections.  Her  portraits  in  the 
print-shops  had  already  made  familiar  to  me  a 
face  which,  if  not  regularly  beautiful,  possessed 
lustrous  eyes,  a  flexible  mouth,  somewhat  open, 
and  a  forehead  arched  by  abundant  dark  hair 
that  fell  in  thick  tresses  upon  her  well-formed 
neck  and  sloping  shoulders,  while  the  general 
grace  of  her  person  and  bearing  was  worthy  the 
possessor  of  such  a  countenance.  In  her  rich 
contralto  voice  she  had  sung  Cherry  Eipe  ’’  and 
other  ballads  so  ravishingly  as  to  make  them 
town  talk.  In  Don  Giovanni  in  “  Giovanni 
in  London,”  in  Captain  Macheath,  in  Apollo  in 
“  Midas,”  as  well  as  in  Lydia  Languish,  Letitia 
Hardy,  and,  later,  in  various  burlettas  at  the 
Olympic,  such  as  One  Hour ;  or.  The  Carnival 
Ball  ” — an  insipid  piece,  which  owed  everything 
to  her  manner  and  the  mercurial  spirit  of  Mr. 
C.  Mathews — '‘The  Loan  of  a  Lover”  (in  which, 
with  admirable  archness  and  espieglerie,  she  pro¬ 
voked  the  dull  and  dilatory  advances  of  a  lover 
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capitally  played  by  Keeley),  ‘‘  Beulali  Spa,”  “  The 
Black  Domino,”  You  Can’t  Marry  Your  Grand¬ 
mother,”  “  Naval  Engagements,”  etc.,  she  was 
confessedly  irresistible ;  and  her  charm  was  not 
the  less  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  define  it. 
Spite  of  her  natural  gifts,  she  had,  as  a  singer, 
never  gained  a  very  high  position  ;  as  an  actress, 
criticism  had  never  largely  credited  her  with 
the  power  of  painting  character  with  depth  or 
subtlety,  though  Leigh  Hunt,  on  her  appearance 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1820,  had  spoken  with  delight 
of  her  possession  of  these  qualities,  and  had 
even  ascribed  to  her  real  tenderness  and  a 
delicate  sense  of  relief  and  variety  of  emotion 
of  wliich  I  am  not  fortunate  enough  to  remember 
examples.  That  she  had  no  title,  however,  to 
claim  an  eminent  position  either  as  vocalist  or 
actress,  seems  to  have  been  the  general  impres¬ 
sion.  She  had,  however,  with  playgoers,  such 
great  popularity,  that  to  seek  for  the  grounds 
of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

In  the  first  place,  though  she  could  not  boast 
the  highest  qualifications  for  her  profession,  she 
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had  some  that  stand  the  owner  in  even  better 
stead.  Her  voice  in  a  ballad  had  great  expres¬ 
sion,  and,  to  use  Leigh  Hunt’s  words,  “  all  the 
ripeness  of  the  South  in  it.”  She  was  charmingly 
arch  and  vivacious,  with  a  happy  carelessness 
which  helped  effect,  with  an  occasional  air  of 
playful  mutinerie  that  increased  public  favour 
by  her  evident  consciousness  of  it.  Let  it  be 
added  that  she  never  failed  to  give  her  personal 
attraction  the  advantage  of  rich  and  tasteful 
costume,  and  that  she  was  such  a  votary  of 
elegance  in  dress,  that  she  would  display  it 
even  in  rustic  or  humble  characters.  That  a 
silk  skirt,  a  lace-edged  petticoat,  a  silk  stocking, 
a  shoe  of  satin  or  patent  leather,  would  never 
have  been  worn  by  some  of  the  characters  she 
personated,  was  of  no  more  concern  to  her  on 
the  ground  of  consistency  than  were  their  rich 
attires  to  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  ladies  of  her 
court,  when  they  masqueraded  as  shepherdesses 
and  milkmaids  in  the  grounds  of  the  Petit 
Trianon.  Like  Miss  Heilson,  in  later  days  she 
cultivated  a  personal  understanding  with  her 
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ludieiice.  Indeed,  there  was  so  much  likeness 
)f  face  and,  at  times,  of  expression  between 
tier  and  the  young  tragedienne,  that  a  portrait 
aow  before  me  of  the  former  actress  might  easily 
be  supposed  that  of  the  latter.  It  was,  I  fancy, 
iier  practice  of  taking  the  house  into  her  con- 
idence,  combined  with  her  coquetry  and  personal 
l^ttractions,  that  rendered  Vestris  so  bewitching  to 
the  public.  Wlien  she  sang,  she  looked  with 
^  questioning  archness  at  her  audience,  as  if  to 
^sk,  ‘‘  Do  you  enjoy  that  as  I  do  ?  Did  I  give 
it  with  tolerable  effect  ?  ”  And  though  in  the 
lelivery  of  dialogue  she  could  hardly  he  called 
keen  or  brilliant,  she  knew  what  mischief  and 
retort  meant.  When  she  had  given  a  sting  to 
the  latter,  she  would  glance  round,  as  to  ask 
for  approval,  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  say, 
I  was  a  little  severe  there.  He  felt  that,  I 
suppose  ?  She  had  on  the  stage,  either  real 
or  assumed,  the  abstraction  of  a  s^^oiled  favourite. 
Thus,  on  the  night  of  my  first  seeing  her — 
as  Psyche,  I  tliink,  in  “  Olympic  Eevels  ” — she 
would  at  times  seem  absorbed  in  contemplating 
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lier  dress,  in  adjusting  a  sleeve  or  a  fold  of  ^ 
the  skirt,  or  she  would  drop  her  eye  in  reverie 
upon  the  point  of  her  pink  satin  hotline.  Of 
a  sudden  she  would  affect  to  wake  to  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  cast  a  trustful  and  appealing  glance 
on  the  house,  then  become  demure  and  staid] 
as  one  who  felt  that  she  had  taxed  indulgence 
She  had  skill  enough  not  to  carry  these  little 
pantomimic  contrasts  too  far,  and  to  enhance 
them  by  fits  of  reserve.  She  was  capable,  how-j 
ever,  of  taking  serious  umbrage  and  of  openly 
expressing  it.  During  her  management  of  Coven^ 

I 

Garden,  I  entered  late  one  night,  and  foun(j. 
that  some  accidental  circumstance  had  elicited 
the  disapprobation  of  the  house.  “Vestris  is  in. 
a  temper,”  said  my  informant,  '‘and  shows  it.” 
This  I  found  to  be  quite  true.  She  pouted 
through  her  comic  scenes  with  a  sullen  brow, 
and  with  a  haste  and  a  negligence  so  marked^, 
that,  unless  she  had  been  the  enfant  gate  of  the  \ 
house,  her  almost  contemptuous  indifference 
might  well  have  brought  on  her  an  emphatic  i 
rebuke.  Before  quitting  the  Olympic,  however 
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she  paid  a  visit  with  her  husband  to  America, 
where  the  press  treated  them  somewhat  invidi¬ 
ously.  On  returning  to  her  little  theatre  in 
Wych  Street,  she  was  hailed  with  absolute  trans¬ 
port,  with  that  excitement  of  delight  which  only 
few  favourites  in  any  age  are  privileged  to  arouse. 

Bewitching  as  Yestris  was  in  the  sparkling 
trifles  of  the  Olympic,  pieces  of  a  higher  stamp 
showed  the  limits  of  her  resources.  Soon  after 
entering  with  Mr.  Mathews  on  the  management 
of  Coven t  Garden,  she  played  Lady  Teazle.  In 
the  humours  of  the  part,  in  the  wheedling  of 
Sir  Peter,  her  quizzical  speeches  at  Lady  Sneer- 
well,  and  in  a  general  air  of  restless  animation 

^She  was  very  happy ;  but  to  show  traces  of  the 

) 

ci-devant  country  girl  in  the  town  lady,  or 
io  hint  at  times  the  deeper  nature  which  made 
irepentance  likely,  were  problems  which  the 
actress  did  not  even  attempt  to  solve.  Her 
Lydia  Languish  I  never  saw,  but  I  have  heard 
it  much  commended,  and  probably  justly,  since 
it  was  far  more  within  her  range  than  Lady 
Teazle.  In  the  Catherine  of  Knowles’s  Love,” 
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produced  in  1839  at  Co  vent  Garden,  Madame 
Vestris  was  quite  in  her  element.  She  had  to 
stimulate,  often  in  male  disguise,  a  sincere  but 
slow  and  taciturn  lover ;  to  send  him  on  her 
errands,  and  jest  at  his  delay  or  non-appre¬ 
hension  ;  to  reflect  on  his  courage,  challenge  him 
to  fight,  and  then  cleverly  evade  the  meeting.  In 
her  disguise  of  young  gallant,  to  affect  to  him 
that  she  (Catherine)  had  broken  her  ankle  and 
limped,  that  her  waist  went  “  zig-zag,”  that  her 
complexion  was  ruined,  that  she  had  squandered 
her  wealth;  to  exult,  with  a  roguish  smile,  that 
his  honest  heart  was  still  faithful  to  her,  then 
once  more  to  quarrel  and  order  him  to  his  knees-, 
and,  when  the  incensed  knight  at  last  rebelled^ 

f 

to  throw  off  her  page-ship’s  cloak,  and  reveal 
his  tormenting  but  loving  Catherine, — this  waS; 
comedy,  not  very  brilliant,  and,  at  last,  rathei; 
tiresome,  hut  quite  suited  to  Madame  Vestris — ,• 
comedy  in  which  she  delighted. 

In  the  character  just  sketched,  she  was 
tolerably  successful,  and  gave  sufficient  relief  to 
the  serious  interest  of  the  play.  In  1840,  when 
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‘^A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”  was  revived 
at  Covent  Garden,  she  represented  Oberon  with 
much  elegance,  if  not  with  all  the  appreciation 
of  the  text  that  might  have  been  desired.  As 
Grace  Harkaway  in  '‘London  Assurance,”  also 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Madame  Yestris 
gave  effective  help,  though  there  is  in  this 
character  a  touch  of  sentiment  which  was  hardly 
within  her  reach.  Her  acceptance,  however,  of 
a  part  quite  subordinate  to  the  Lady  Gay  Spanker 
of  Mrs.  Nisbett,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  several  examples  of  her  professional 
liberality  to  a  rival. 

In  1841  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
one  of  the  heroines  of  Sheridan  Knowles’s  "  Old 
Maids.”  Her  part  was  that  of  a  fashionable 
coquette  with  a  giddy  nature  and  good  heart. 
Her  Lady  Blanche  was  diverting  and  cap¬ 
tivating,  but  the  comedy  lacked  strength  of  story, 
and  even  force  and  originality  of  character. 

Soon  after  resigning  the  lesseeship  of  Covent 
Garden,  Madame  Yestris  and  Mr.  Charles 
klathews  accepted  an  engagement  at  the  Hay- 
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market.  There  the  favourite  actress  still  proved 
attractive  in  pieces  somewhat  like  those  which 
she  produced  at  the  Olympic — in  The  Een- 
contre,”  in  which  she  played  to  the  life  a 
lively  and  intriguing  domestic ;  in  the  witcheries 
of  The  Little  Devil,”  a  version  of  Scribe’s  La 
Part  du  Liable ;  ”  and  in  that  charming  drama 
of  court  life  in  masquerade,  Who’s  Your 
Friend  ?  ”  where  her  appropriate  and  telling 
part  was  that  of  an  amateurish  dairywoman, 
with  page  and  footman  to  hold  her  parasol  and 
to  carry  her  milk-pail.  In  this  piece,  throughout, 
as  in  her  own  particular  character,  there  was 
a  union  of  elegance  and  mirth  in  which  she 
never  failed  to  excel.  Her  excellence,  indeed, 
lay  in  charming  genre  drama,  and  in  mythological 
and  other  extravaganzas,  rather  than  in  pure 
comedy,  though  examples  have  been  named  of 
her  success  in  the  latter,  when  her  part  involved 
humours  rather  than  deeper  characteristics.  A 
touch  of  passion  or  pathos,  such  as  sometimes 
blends  with  humour,  I  never  caught  from  her, 
and  one  cannot  read  the  statement  that  she 
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once  played  Camille  in  “Les  Horaces,”  to 
Talma,  at  the  Theatre  Trangais,  without  a  smile. 

I  must  dwell  no  longer,  however,  upon  an 
actress  who  was  probably  more  fascinating  than 
any  of  her  time.  She  was  reported  to  be  extra¬ 
vagant,  fond  of  luxury,  jewels,  dress,  and  domestic 
pets.  She  had  a  passion  for  spaniels,  of  which 
she  possessed  some  rare  specimens.  On  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  her  well,  she  was 
at  times  whimsical  and  arrogant  with  her  equals ; 
but,  with  errors  which  I  am  not  called  upon  to 
notice  further,  she  was  generous,  liberal,  humane, 
and  capable  of  inspiring  warm  attachment,  espe¬ 
cially  in  those  whom  she  met  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  theatre. 

Meeting  Leigh  Hunt  at  dinner  shortly  after 
the  production  of  ‘'The  Legend  of  Florence,” 

I  was  pleased  with  his  warm  mention  of  her. 
Her  frank  goodwill  and  courtesy  as  manageress 

during  rehearsal  had  fairly  carried  away  one 

* 

whose  appreciation  of  manner  was  delicate  even  to 
fastidiousness.  His  enthusiasm  for  her  was  only 
second  to  that  which  he  showed  for  Ellen  Tree, 
the  heroine  of  his  play. 
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After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Lucy  Eliza¬ 
beth  Vestris  (Mrs.  Charles  Mathews)  passed  on 
August  8,  1856,  from  a  scene  in  which  she 
had  once  shone  with  as  much  brilliancy  as  any 
of  her  rivals,  whom,  indeed,  she  excelled  in 
personal  captivation.  At  the  time  of  her  death 
she  had  reached  her  fifty-ninth  year. 
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CHAPTEE  VIL 

MRS.  NISBETT  (lADY  BOOTHBY). 

Her  beauty — Her  personal  appearance  described — Comparison 
between  her  and  Vestris — Her  laugh — lu  1835  manages 
the  little  Queen’s  Theatre  in  Tottenham  Street,  afterwards 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s — Plays  there  a  sentimental  part, 
that  of  a  gipsy  girl — Carries  the  piece  by  her  beauty, 
without  a  touch  of  pathos — Appears  there  also  in  “  The 
Married  Rake,”  and  in  “  Catching  an  Heiress  ” — Her 
acting  in  these  pieces — Her  enjoyment  of  fun — Substitutes 
Madame  Vestris  at  the  Olympic,  in  1838 — Distinguishes 
herself  in  “  The  Idol’s  Birthday  ” — The  piece  and  her 
acting  in  it  described — Her  Beatrice — Its  excess  of  mirth 
— Her  Rosalind  brilliant,  but  deficient  in  tenderness — 
Compared  with  Helen  Fauci t’s — Her  Lady  Teazle — Ex¬ 
cellent  as  Helen  in  “  The  Hunchback  ” — Her  triumph  as 
Constance  in  “  The  Love  Chase  ” — Achieves  a  kindred 
success  as  Lady  Gay  Spanker  in  “  London  Assurance  ” 
— Her  death. 

Mrs.  Nisbett,  who  was  almost  as  much  the 
rage  as  Vestris  herself,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
surpassed  her  in  beauty.  Her  forehead,  though 
rather  low,  was  wide,  her  eyes  brilliant  and 
expressive;  the  oval  of  her  clear  face  was  re- 
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lieved  and  tlirown  out  by  a  waving  wreath  of 
dark  hair.  Her  neck  was  long  and  stately,  her 
form  lithe  and  elastic,  and  her  stature  tall.  She 
had  even  more  animation  than  Vestris,  but  not 
the  insinuating  languor  with  which  the  latter 
sometimes  contrasted  it.  She  was  an  immense 
favourite,  but  it  was  less  her  wont  than  that  of 
Vestris  to  indulge  in  those  little  arts  of  panto¬ 
mime  by  which  an  actress  a2')peals  personally  to 
her  admirers.  Mrs.  Msbett  had  a  laugh  which 
swept  away  and  charmed  one  by  its  freshness 
and  fulness,  by  its  music,  and  by  its  union  of 
refinement  with  abandon.  She  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  finer  actress  than  her  rival ;  she  had 
keener  perceptions  of  character  and  consistency. 
If  the  latter  beat  her  in  seductive  charm  of  look 
and  manner,  and  in  the  art  of  sending  out  tele¬ 
graphic  glances,  she  had  not  that  delight  in 
mirth  and  those  boundless  animal  spirits  which, 
with  Mrs.  Nisbett,  created  an  infection  of  en¬ 
joyment.  Her  charm  was  less  subtle,  and  even 
less  deep,  than  that  of  Vestris,  but  it  was  freer 
and  less  artificial.  Both  actresses  were  accom- 
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plislied  in  fascination  and  captivation,  but  Yestris 
excelled  in  tlie  former,  Nisbett  in  the  latter. 

My  earliest  recollections,  now  but  faint,  of 
Louisa  Cranstoun  Nisbett,  date  from  about  1835, 
when,  for  a  brief  space,  she  managed  the  little 
Queen’s  Theatre,  since  so  well-known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s.  At  this  house,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  she  made  her  only  effort  in 
serious  drama.  She  played  the  part  of  a  gipsy 
girl,  and  looked  so  pensively  lovely  with  her 
olive  complexion  set  off  by  a  red  kerchief,  that 
I,  like  the  rest  of  the  audience,  forgave  or  forgot 
the  utter  absence  of  one  touch  of  genuine  pathos. 
It  was  at  this  little  theatre,  too,  that  she  per¬ 
formed  Mrs.  Trictrac  in  ‘‘  The  Married  Eake,” 
and  Caroline  Gayton  in  Catching  an  Heiress.” 
She  delighted  one  in  these  parts  by  her  winning 
archness,  and  especially  by  the  spirit  with  which 
she  bore  herself  in  her  male  disguises,  and  by 
her  enjoyment  of  the  fun. 

The  dictum  of  Horace,  that  he  who  would  move 
tears  should  also  shed  them,  finds,  as  a  general 
rule,  its  corollary  in  the  truth  that  the  performer 
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most  likely  to  call  forth  mirth  is  one  who  him¬ 
self  revels  in  it.  Those  cases  are,  of  course,  to 
be  excepted  in  which  the  stolidity  of  the  actor 
is  part  of  the  humour,  or  in  which  his  cue  is 
for  a  while  to  mask  his  enjoyment  by  a  grave 
reticence. 

In  1838  Mrs.  Msbett  was  the  substituted 
attraction  at  the  Olympic  for  Madame  Vestris, 
during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  America. 
In  no  piece  at  this  theatre  was  Mrs.  Msbett 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  in  The  Idol’s 
Birthday,”  produced  in  1838.  The  little  comedy 
itself  is  a  piece  with  a  central  idea  very 
takingly  illustrated.  The  time  is  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  scene  is  a  stately,  old- 
fashioned  garden,  with  its  hedges  fantastically 
cut  into  quaint  devices,  with  here  or  there  an 
urn  or  statue  by  way  of  relief  The  “  idol  ” 
character,  personated  by  Mrs.  Nisbett,  is  a  young 
heiress  and  reigning  beauty.  It  is  her  birthday. 
A  negro  page,  quaintly  and  richly  attired,  goes 
before  her,  her  women  in  attendance  follow,  and 
she  is  surrounded  by  a  court  of  gallants,  each  of 
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whom  competes  for  her  smiles  and  aspires  to 
her  hand.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  prettier 
stage  picture  than  tliis  formal  but  pleasant 
garden  thronged  by  figures  richly  attired  in  the 
set  but  courtly  fashion  of  the  day,  and  offer¬ 
ing  their  homage  to  the  ‘‘  idol,”  whose  costume 
was  a  triumpli  of  fancy  and  elegance.  Either 
this  piece  gave  the  actress  more  scope  than 
usual  for  characterization,  or  she  chose  to  throw 
into  it  more.  Always  skilful  in  seizing  the 
marked  features  of  a  part,  it  was  seldom  that 
she  showed  so  much  subtlety  and  depth  as  in 
the  one  referred  to.  With  what  an  air  of  con¬ 
descension  and  weariness,  just  masked  by  good 
breeding,  did  she  receive  the  homage  of  her 
admirers,  which  she  seemed  to  permit  rather 
for  their  pleasure  than  her  own !  This  indiffer¬ 
ence,  however,  was  but  feigned.  At  heart  the 
spoiled  heiress  exulted  in  her  sway,  and  longed 
to  extend  it.  How  great,  then,  was  the  shock  when 
rumoured  loss  of  her  wealth  and  position  turned 
her  flatterers  into  cynical  satirists,  who  jested  at 
her  pretensions,  and  even  decried  her  beauty  ! 
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Mrs.  Msbett’s  acting,  wlien  she  found  herself 
dethroned  and  forsaken,  was  really  perfect. 
Surprise,  mortification,  grief,  and  anger,  were  so 
naturally  represented,  that  the  house  was  at 
once  amused  and  touched.  In  the  end,  the 
spoiled  favourite,  cured  of  her  vain  ambition, 
marries  one  who  can  admonish  as  well  as  love. 
Mrs.  Nisbett,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  a 
pathetic  actress ;  but  she  exhibited  as  much 
grace  and  pensiveness  as  this  little  Watteau 
picture  required.  She  rattled  with  overflowing 
gaiety  through  Beatrice  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,”  though  the  transitions  of  mood  were 
not  sufficiently  marked,  and  at  times  she  in¬ 
dulged  in  mirth  when  her  very  seriousness 
should  have  created  it  in  the  audience. 

Her  Eosalind  was  much  like  her  Beatrice. 
Gay,  ‘mischievous,  it  carried  one  away  by  its 
exhilarating  animal  spirits,  which  never  sank 
into  coarseness ;  but  of  that  higher  and  tenderer 
side  which  Helen  Faucit  so  charmingly  revealed, 
and  which  made  the  very  buoyancy  of  the 
character  spring  from  its  purity  of  feeling,  she 
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had  scarcely  a  glimpse.  She  was  a  whimsical, 
brilliant,  tantalizing,  charming  Lady  Teazle, 
without  much  depth  in  her  repentance,  and  she 
was  the  best  Helen  in  ''  The  Hunchback  ”  I 
ever  saw.  The  forwardness  of  this  young  lady 
has  been  pushed  by  some  actresses  so  far,  and 
with  so  much  deliberation,  as  to  be  somewhat 
distasteful.  The  reader,  now  and  then,  may 
have  seen  a  Helen  whom  any  bachelor  of  taste 
would  have  tolerated  as  a  romp,  and  avoided  as 
a  wife.  With  Mrs.  Hisbett,  however,  there  was 
so  much  impulse  in  the  raillery  of  her  Cousin 
Modus,  such  a  love  of  teasing  mingled  with 
her  liking  for  him,  so  dancing  a  light  in  the 
eye,  such  a  just  perception  of  the  point  to  which 
she  might  go,  and  still  be  womanly,  that  nothing 
was  too  set  in  intention,  or  greatly  too  bold  in 
manner. 

The  character,  however,  in  which  Mrs.  Msbett 
won  her  chief  triumph,  was  undoubtedly  that  of 
Constance,  in  Sheridan  Knowles’s  ''  Love  Chase.” 
In  her  sprightly  jests  on  the  overwhelmed 
AYildrake,  what  delightful  mischief ;  in  the 
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picture  of  tlie  chase  with  which  she  enchanted 
him,  what  humour,  animation,  and  enjoyment ! 
So  free  and  wild  were  her  spirits,  that  animal 
life,  by  its  transports,  soared  into  poetry,  and 
the  joys  of  sense  rose  into  emotion.  Things 
not  to  he  forgotten  were  her  liglit,  rollicking 
laugh  in  this  part,  her  face  half  convulsed  with 
the  mirth  she  affects  to  restrain,  when,  reminding 
Wildrake  of  a  past  misfortune  in  the  hunting- 
field,  she  cries,  ‘‘  And,  prythee,  mind  thy  horse  ; 
don’t  balk  his  leap.”  As  for  the  description  of 
•the  chase  just  mentioned,  it  became  on  her  lips 
the  model  for  all  after-excellence  of  the  same  kind. 

Lady  Gay  Spanker  in  London  Assurance,” 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  prose,  “Neighbour  Con¬ 
stance.”  In  Lady  Gay,  however,  Mrs.  Nisbett 
had  a  chance  of  varying  her  bolder  outlines  by 
the  drollery  of  her  indulgence  to  her  husband, 
“  little  Dolly.” 

This  brilliant  actress,  later  known  as  Lady 
Boothby,  had  been  some  time  absent  from  the 
stage  when  she  died,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  in 
January,  1858. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

MR.  CHARLES  MATHEWS. 

Dd}ut  of  Charles  Mathews  at  the  Olympic,  December,  1835 — 
Appears  with  Liston  (a  friend  of  his  father’s)  in  “  The 
Old  and  Young  Stager  ” — Description  of  the  piece,  and 
the  acting  of  Mathews  and  Liston — Mathews  in  “  One 
Hour;  or.  The  Carnival  Ball,”  “He  Would  be  an  Actor,” 
and  “Patter  versus  Clatter” — Enters  with  his  wife  upon 
the  management  of  Covent  Garden — Tries  a  higher  range 
of  characters — His  Charles  Surface,  Puff  in  “  The  Critic,” 
Dazzle  in  “London  Assurance,”  Captain  Smike  in  Jerrold’s 
“  Bubbles  of  the  Day  ” — Remarks  on  the  last-named  comedy 
and  its  cast — Mathews  as  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  in  “Used 
Up,”  and  as  Sir  Affable  Hawk  in  “  A  Game  of  Speculation  ” 
— His  acting  in  these  two  great  successes  described — 
Summary  of  him  as  an  actor — Appears  as  a  countryman  in 
“  Who’s  Your  Friend  ?  ”  and  as  Chorus  in  the  extravaganza 
of  “  The  Golden  Fleece — Marries,  in  1857,  Mrs.  Davenport, 
an  American  actress — Appears  with  her  at  the  Haymarket 
— A  final  glimpse  of  him  in  private — The  author  of 
various  successful  pieces — His  death. 

It  seems  only  like  yesterday  that,  in  December, 
1835,  I  saw  the  debut,  at  the  Olympic,  of  this 
distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father.  In 
“  The  Old  and  Young  Stager,”  written  by  W. 
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Leman  Eede,  also  appeared  Liston  (friend  of 
the  elder  Mathews),  as  a  staid  old  coachman,  to 
induct  his  son  into  the  mysteries  of  the  whip  and 
the  road.  In  the  persons  of  the  two  Stagers,  the 
talk  was,  of  course,  made  to  turn  upon  the  stage 
theatrical,  so  that  the  piece  abounded  in  allusions 
to  the  Mathews  {pere  et  fils)  and  to  Liston.  The 
elder  comedian,  with  his  elongated  face,  his 
solemn  self-complacency  of  look  and  manner, 
and  his  oracular  voice,  was  the  model  of  a  stage 
dignitary,  while  still  youthful  in  appearance,  with 
well-defined  features,  florid  complexion,  and  light, 
wavy  hair.  Charles  Mathews,  in  his  arch,  easy 
gaiety — toned  down  hy  respect  to  Liston — was  to 
some  extent,  as  the  stage  novice,  a  sort  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  prototype  of  Sam  Weller.  “One  Hour; 
or.  The  Carnival  Ball,”  soon  followed,  which 
owed  all  its  attraction  to  the  fascinating  manner 
of  Vestris  and  the  ease  and  spirit  of  Mathews. 
Then  “He  Would  be  an  Actor”  (from  a  Trench 
source)  and  “Patter  versus  Clatter”  gave  him 
scope  for  showing  nearly  as  much  variety  as 
consisted  with  his  light  loquacious  or  mercurial 
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style.  In  tlie  former  piece  lie  played  several 
characters,  amongst  them  those  of  a  French¬ 
woman  and  a  gardener,  and  sang  his  Welsh  ballad 
of  Jenny  Jones,”  which  for  a  time  was  the 
rage.  In  “  Patter  versus  Clatter  ”  his  mere  volu¬ 
bility  was  surprising.  To  vent  such  a  torrent  of 
well-articulated  talk,  delivered  with  such  an 
overflow  of  animal  spirits,  was  in  itself  a  feat. 
In  the  pieces  above-named — typical  of  those 
which  he  generally  played  at  the  Olympic — he 
won  his  chief  successes  at  that  house. 

When,  in  1839,  he  entered  with  his  wife 
(formerly  Madame  Vestris)  upon  the  management 
of  Covent  Garden,  parts  and  characters  of  greater 
importance  engaged  his  attention.  He  now 
played  Charles  Surface  with  lightness  and  effect, 
though  not  quite,  it  was  said,  with  Charles 
Kemble’s  delicate  touches  and  fine  transition  of 
character. 

In  1840  he  appeared  as  Puff  in  “The  Critic.” 
His  rattling  spirits  in  the  first  act,  where  he 
describes  his  system  of  gulling  the  public ;  his 
full  satisfaction,  in  the  second  act,  with  the 
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rehearsal  of  his  piece ;  his  significant  changes  of 
voice  as  he  alternately  instructs  the  actor,  or 
explains  his  plot  to  Dangle  and  Sneer,  or,  with 
smiling  coolness,  sets  aside  all  their  common- 
sense  objections,  resulted  in  so  good  a  success 
that  Puff  became  one  of  his  stock  parts. 

In  1841,  on  the  production  of  “  London 
Assurance,”  he  was  the  original  Dazzle.  Imper¬ 
turbable,  full  of  resource,  and  prepared  for  all 
contingencies,  he  was  the  very  ideal  of  the  part. 
Some  years  later  he  doubled  the  character  of  Puff 
with  that  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary.  Generally 
Mr.  Mathews  imported  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
personality  into  his  various  assumptions.  In 
portraying,  however,  the  vain,  irritable,  and 
thin-skinned  Sir  Fretful,  he  managed  to  contrast 
him  effectively  with  Puff. 

Early  in  1842  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
as  Captain  Smike,  in  Douglas  Jerrold’s  comedy, 
“  Bubbles  of  the  Day.”  A  very  lifelike  bit  of 
acting  was  that  of  the  comedian  in  this  comedy, 
the  coolness  and  insolent  mendacity  of  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  adventurer  being  hit  off  in  a  manner  as 
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natural  as  it  was  telling,  and  liis  share  of  the 
dialogue  given  with  that  happy  carelessness 
which  brings  out  the  wit  and  humour  of  a  part, 
without  obvious  intention.  “Bubbles  of  the  Day” 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  of  all  Jerrold’s 
comedies.  It  was  supported  by  an  admirable 
cast,  which  included  Barren,  Charles  Mathews, 
Harley,  Lacy,  F.  Mathews,  Meadows,  Wigan, 
Mrs.  Nisbett,  Mrs.  W.  West  (once  a  leading  and 
popular  actress,  with  considerable  pathos),  Mrs. 
Orger  (an  excellent  impersonator  of  eccentric 
parts,  and  at  times,  as  in  this  case,  of  soubrettes), 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Lacy  (spite  of  a  little  'self- 
consciousness,  equally  skilled  in  the  grave  and 
the  gay),  the  accomplished  wife  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  actor.  The  wit  of  the  dialogue  and  the 
merits  of  the  performers  failed  to  recommend  a 
work  which  had  nothing  delightful  in  the  way 
of  character  or  striking  in  that  of  story. 

Amongst  those  characters  of  which  he  was 
the  English  original.  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  in 
“Used  Up,”  played  at  the  Haymarket,  in  1844, 
and  Mr.  Affable  Hawk  in  “A  Game  of  Specu- 
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lation  ”  (from  De  Balzac’s  “  Mercadet  ”),  played  at 
the  Lyceum,  in  1851,  stand  pre-eminent.  To 
his  excellence  in  the  former  drama,  universal 
testimony  was  borne.  The  idea  of  “  Used  Up  ” 
{Lliomme  Uase)  is  very  happy ;  and  though 
the  last  act  wants  unity  and  breadth  of  incident. 
Sir  Charles  Coldstream,  first  as  the  victim  of 
ennui,  and  then  as  the  man  who  recovers  the 
zest  of  life,  presents  a  very  diverting  contrast, 
enriched  with  various  touches  so  suited  to 
Mathews,  that  the  part  might  have  been  written 
for  him.  The  sense  of  boredom  was  capitally 
expressed  by  the  actor  —  not  too  strongly  in¬ 
sisted  on,  for  that  would  have  betrayed  interest, 
but  with  a  careless  lassitude  that  showed  its 
genuineness.  The  man  who,  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba,  had  found  all  barren,  was  no  longer 
surprised,  and  his  despondency  had  in  it  a  sort 
of  listless  resignation.  Very  droll,  it  seems,  was 
the  manner  between  hope  and  fear  in  which  he 
sees  in  the  notion  of  marriage  a  possible  excite¬ 
ment,  and  yet  distrusts  it,  like  a  disheartened 
patient  who  has  tried  many  remedies  in  vain. 
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HivS  prompt  attempt  to  carry  out  the  notion  by 
proposing  to  Lady  Clatterbuck,  who  solicits  him 
for  a  charity,  then  his  forgetfulness  that  he  had 
meant  to  propose  to  her,  and  his  way  of  calling  her 
back  and  offering  her  his  hand,  as  if  presenting 
her  with  a  forgotten  glove,  were  full  of  effortless 
humour  in  which  he  excelled.  Excellent,  too,  was 
the  air  of  dispassionate  politeness  in  which  he 
ran  through  the  statistics  of  his  property,  and 
placed  himself  at  her  disposal.  Matrimony 
might  arouse  him  to  interest,  and  he  courteously 
hid  his  doubts.  The  first  act  gave  scope  to  his 
languor  and  nonchalance,  the  second  to  his 
vivacity  and  enjoyment  of  the  absurd.  A  sus¬ 
pected  murderer,  disguised  as  a  ploughboy, 
because  he  has  accidentally  fallen  with  his 
adversary  into  the  river — restoration  of  Sir 
Charles  to  hearty  interest  in  life  by  this  too 
stimulating  position  was  capitally  handled.  His 
forgetfulness  of  his  disguise  before  the  master 
who  had  hired  him,  and  his  sudden  correction 
of  himself;  the  delighted  voracity  with  which 
he  gulped  down  his  soup;  his  aside  comments 
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on  his  ungrateful  legatees,  who,  believing  him 
also  drowned,  abused  their  benefactor ;  his  horror 
at  seeing  the  man  he  was  supposed  to  have 
murdered  half  emerge  from  a  trap ;  his  frantic 
efforts  to  keep  him  down,  and  his  final  exul¬ 
tation  at  finding  the  suspected  ghost  still  flesh 
and  blood,  gave  countless  chances  for  displaying 
his  colloquial  ease,  quiet  irony,  his  sense  of 
farcical  terror  and  boundless  spirit.  Sir  Charles 
Coldstream,  perha]3S,  more  than  any  other  cha¬ 
racter,  showed  his  powers  in  combination. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  in  this 
character  are,  however,  almost  equalled  by  those 
of  his  Mr.  Affable  Hawk.  Never  was  a  part 
in  comedy  presented  with  more  moderation  than 
that  of  the  distressed  and  scheming  speculator, 
never  a  like  part  with  more  effect.  Indeed,  here, 
as  in  the  various  other  characters  of  this  actor, 
moderation  Avas  a  large  element  in  success. 
Mathews’s,  indeed,  was  not  that  so-called 
moderation  which  is  a  weak  compromise  between 
extravagance  and  tameness ;  it  was  the  desire  to 
keep  close  to  truth,  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
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sentiments  and  habits  of  a  tj^pical  man  of  the  day. 
In  the  careless  air  with  which  he  extracts  money 
from  a  domestic;  in  the  bland  superiority  with 
which  he  defends  this  meanness  to  his  wife,  by 
showing  her  that  fortune  at  times  turns  upon 
the  most  trifling  pivot ;  in  the  look  of  conviction 
with  which  he  hoodwinks  the  rapacious  Hardacre ; 
in  the  assumed  hauteur  with  which  he  daunts  • 
the  coarse  but  cunning  Grossmark — there  was  not 
a  tone,  look,  or  gesture  which  might  not  have 
been  employed  by  a  City  man  of  the  time.  The 
curt,  business-like  manner,  contrasting  with  his 
usual  placidity,  in  which  he  dispels  the  last 
suspicions  of  a  creditor  by  threatening  to  'pay 
him — that  is,  to  close  accounts — was  a  triumph 
of  unscrupulous  ingenuity.  The  veriest  admirer 
of  Charles  Mathews  could  scarcely  have  credited 
him  with  the  gift  of  pathos ;  but,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  part,  his  reluctance  to  use  the  money  of 
the  humble  clerk  who  loves  his  daughter  was 
almost  affecting,  and  so  humanizing  was  his 
touch  of  unselfishness,  that  it  made  one  too 
indulgent  to  the  swindler.  On  the  other  hand. 
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hypocrisy  has  seldom  indeed  been  so  skilfully 
masked.  The  colloquial  ease  and  absence  of 
strain  in  the  various  stratagems  made  them  to 
the  last  degree  plausible,  while  his  changes  of 
expression,  and  certain  familiar,  everyday  actions, 
gave  life  and  point  to  the  dialogue.  A  finger 
inserted  in  a  waistcoat-pocket,  the  deprecatory 
movement  of  an  arm,  or  the  fiourish  of  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  gave  with  him  as  much  emphasis  in 
comedy  as  the  heroic  gesture  of  serious  actors 
have  given  in  tragedy.  He  painted  nature, 
indeed,  in  his  own  way,  as  truly  aS  did  the  most 
poetical  actors;  but  it  was  the  artificial  nature 
of  society.  In  comedies  written  for  a  whole 
company,  rather  than  for  a  star,  such  as  “  Old 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts,”  and  “  Time  Works 
Wonders,”  his  ease,  coolness,  and  incisive  cha¬ 
racterization  rendered  excellent  service.  He  was 
the  English  original  of  Giles,  the  Somersetshire 
Yeoman,  in  ''  Who’s  Your  Friend  ?  ”  and,  except 
that  his  rusticity  might  have  been  a  trifle  broader, 
he  entered  delightfully  into  the  humours  of  that 
quaint  creation. 
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In  1845,  at  tlie  Haymarket,  he  played  the 
part  of  Chorus  in  “The  Golden  Tleece,”  an 
extravaganza  burlesquing  “  The  Medea  of  Euripi¬ 
des.”  The  Chorus  was  comprised  in  the  single 
person  of  the  actor,  whose  airs  of  importance, 
droll  comments  on  the  action  of  the  piece,  and 
sympathetic  identification  of  himself  with  its 
various  humours,  rendered  him  highly  attractive 
in  a  somewhat  novel  conception. 

Mr.  Mathews’s  powers,  though  brilliant,  were 
limited  to  light  comedy.  He  had  not  even  so 
much  faculty  for  blending  sentiment  with  humour 
as  the  elder  Mr.  Sothern  (who  resembled  him 
in  several  points)  at  times  exhibited.  But  for 
ease  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  for  coolness  in 
the  face  of  a  difficulty,  for  happy  self-abandon¬ 
ment  to  a  humorous  impulse,  at  times  for 
elegant  languor  or  mischievous  love  of  frolic — all 
shown  with  the  art  that  hides  art,  he  had,  perhaps, 
no  equal  in  his  generation. 

In  1857,  after  the  death  of  his  first  celebrated 
wife,  he  married  Mrs.  Davenport,  an  actress  of  no 
inconsiderable  talent,  with  whom  he  appeared  in 
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various  pieces  at  the  Haymarket.  The  last  time 
that  I  saw  him  was  at  a  theatrical  supper,  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  Bateman,  in  Albemarle  Street. 
The  gay  comedian,  the  cause  of  so  much  gaiety 
to  others,  though  smiling  and  agreeable,  seemed 
silent  and  thoughtful.  For  myself,  I  recalled 
pensively  the  dim  resemblance  between  the  sharp 
and  time-worn  outline  of  the  face  before  me,  and 
that  flushed  with  spirits  and  success  which  I  had 
seen  on  the  night  of  his  debut. 

Mr.  Mathews  was  the  author  of  various  suc¬ 
cessful  pieces,  chiefly  adaptations.  A  version  of 
Foote’s,  ‘"Liar,”  and  a  comedy  called  “  My  Awful 
Dad,”  were  amongst  the  last  in  which  he  per¬ 
formed.  His  death  took  place  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four,  in  June,  1878. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

MR.  G.  V.  BROOKE. 

Mr.  Brooke  makes  his  first  appearance  in  London  at  the 
Olympic  Theatre,  in  1848 — Great  expectations  formed 
of  him — His  Othello  greeted  with  enthusiasm — His  per¬ 
sonal  advantages — His  acting  in  “Othello”  described — 
Favourable  verdict  of  the  Press  generally — John  Forster 
and  other  dissentients — Brooke’s  Othello  compared  with 
Salvini’s — Brooke  falls  off  in  this  part  after  the  night  of 
his  dehut — His  Hamlet,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  etc. — Per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  him — He  appears  in  author’s 
tragedy  of  “  Philip  of  France,”  in  1850 — His  slow  concep¬ 
tion  a  contrast  to  his  force  of  execution — His  acting  in 
“  Philip  of  France  ” — That  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit — Mr. 
Brooke  in  private — His  death  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
London,  1866. 

Mr.  G.  Y.  Brooke  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  then  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  in  1848. 
The  fame  of  the  provincial  tragedian  had  pre¬ 
ceded  him  to  London,  so  that  his  first  audience 
included  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day.  The 
play  was  “Othello,”  and  the  reception  of  Mr. 
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Brooke  in  this  character  was  not  merely  noisy 
and  vehement,  but  truly  enthusiastic.  He  had 
moved  the  passions  and  sympathies  of  the  house 
— not  only  that  sort  of  admiration  which  is  called 
forth  by  a  fine  person,  accomplished  declamation, 
and  executive  skill  in  general.  All  these  latter 
advantages,  however,  he  possessed — tall,  well- 
proportioned,  with  a  musical  voice  of  great  com¬ 
pass,  and  a  countenance  which,  although  singularly 
mild  in  private,  could  reflect  on  the  stage  the 
most  varied  passions.  On  the  first  night  of  his 
Othello,  however,  one  had  to  look  deeper  than  to 
external  accomplishments  for  the  secret  of  his 
success.  At  the  end  of  the  third  act  the  house 
was  in  a  fever  of  delight.  The  acclamations 
which  recalled  the  actor  subsided  only  into 
a  restless  murmur  of  applause.  Knots  of  im¬ 
promptu  critics  gathered  together  in  boxes  and 
lobby.  In  the  pit,  looks  and  gestures  and  a  hum 
of  delight  expressed  the  general  verdict ;  and 
outside  the  theatre  a  crowd,  attracted  by  the 
rumour  of  the  effect  produced,  recalled  the  account 
given  of  the  scene  outside  Drury  Lane  on  Edmund 
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Kean’s  first  appearance.  So  far,  indeed,  Brooke’s 
triumph  had  been  deserved.  His  address  to  the 
senate  had  been  full  of  simple  dignity,  and  of 
fervent,  though  restrained,  feeling.  He  showed 
like  dignity  in  the  second  act,  in  his  rebuke  to 
Cassio ;  while  his  growing  wrath — of  which  one 
caught  a  gleam  in  the  words — 

“  If  I  once  stir, 

Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke,” 

gave  a  terrible  hint  of  what  its  explosion  might 
be.  The  passage  in  the  third  act,  beginning — 

“  Why,  why  is  this  ?  ” 

was  admirably  given.  The  actor’s  manner  was 
open,  clear,  warm,  and  yet  temperate;  and  one 
saw  with  what  loyalty  to  Desdeniona  he  fought 
against  his  rising  doubts.  In  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  speech,  the  tone  of  expostulation  with  lago 
was  exchanged  for  one  abrupt  and  peremptory, 
and  the  last  line  with  a  sudden  and  passionate 
energy  that  carried  all  before  it ;  while  afterwards 
the  great  burst — 


“  If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me,” 
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expressed  to  tlie  height  the  frenzy  of  the  Moor’s 
mind — his  mingled  rage  and  agony.  The  enthu¬ 
siasm  aroused  was  immense.  With  the  exception 
of  Salvini,  I  have  seen  no  actor  so  powerful  at 
this  crisis.  It  may  he  briefly  said  that,  to  the  end 
of  the  tragedy,  Mr.  Brooke  maintained  the  ascend¬ 
ency  he  had  won.  The  line  in  the  fifth  act — 

“  0,  fool !  fool !  fool !  ” 

recalled  what  I  had  read  of  its  utterance  by 
the  elder  Kean.  With  Brooke,  however,  it  was 
so  natural  and  so  just,  that  imitation  could  hardly 
have  been  suspected.  The  word  fool  ”  was  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  first  instance  with  blended  amaze¬ 
ment  and  remorse,  in  the  second  with  a  musing, 
lingering  sense  of  his  own  fatuity  as  lago’s  dupe, 
and  in  the  third  with  the  quiet  hopelessness  of 
one  who  feels  the  past  irrevocable.  The  press 
generally  welcomed  the  new  tragedian  scarcely 
less  warmly  than  did  the  public.  There  were 
one  or  two  critics,  however,  who,  like  John 
Forster,  were  such  partisans  of  Macready,  that 
they  could  not  admit,  nor,  perhaps,  even  see, 
tragic  excellence  out  of  that  great  actor. 
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Salvini’s  Othello  has  been  already  glanced  at. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Brooke’s  Othello,  even 
at  its  best,  was  equal  to  Salvini’s.  The  former, 
for  instance,  could  never  have  given  us  that  grand 
piece  of  psychology  which  occurs  in  the  third  act, 
where  Salvini,  having  trampled  on  lago,  stands 
awhile  mute  and  vacant,  then,  with  a  distressed 
and  courteous  air,  raises  the  fallen  man,  and  leads 
him  to  his  seat.  What  finer  illustration  could  be 
given  of  the  mental  chaos  that  follows  the  Moor’s 
fury  ?  Bor  the  moment  Othello  has  forgotten  his 
misery  and  his  rage,  and  wonders  at  the  sight 
of  the  prostrate  tempter. 

There  was,  nevertheless,  one  feature  in  Brooke’s 
passion  which  made  me  prefer  it  to  Salvini’s.  It 
had  more  of  the  irregularity  and  the  sudden  con¬ 
trasts  which  denote  extreme  tension  of  feeling. 
If  excitement  ran  ever  so  high,  it  would  at  times 
be  driven  back,  as  advancing  waves  are  some¬ 
times  by  meeting  a  gale.  There  would  be  fre¬ 
quently  a  momentary  lull,  a  false  calm  of  irony, 
ere  the  tide  again  gathered  and  leaped  on.  With 
all  its  grandeur  and  force,  Salvini’s  passion  lacked, 
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I  thought,  at  times  the  contrast  and  the  variety 
I  have  indicated.  It  was  somewhat  too  measured 
and  uniform — a  sea  that  rolled  on  majestically 
and  irresistibly,  but  that  had  no  convulsion ;  it 
did  not  turn  and  eddy  with  the  wind. 

I  saw  Brooke’s  Othello  on  several  subsequent 
occasions,  but  I  never  knew  it  to  attain  the  force 
shown  on  the  night  of  his  debut.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  obvious,  except  we  adopt  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  actor’s  power  had  declined  after 
the  stimulant  of  a  first  night.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  performance,  while  retaining  its  mechanical 
outline  and  its  elocutionary  grace,  had  lost  much 
of  that  reality  which  the  spectator  feels  when 
passion  dictates  expression. 

On  Brooke’s  return  to  London  after  a  long 
absence,  he  made  an  approach  in  Othello  to  his 
first  excellence.  This  might  be  due  to  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  a  reappearance.  But  his  acting,  like  his 
person,  was  become  coarser,  and  his  voice  some¬ 
what  husky.  I  saw  him  at  various  times  in 
Hamlet,  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  several  other 
characters.  In  all  these  were  particular- scenes  in 
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which  he  made  an  effect ;  but  it  was  a  good  deal 
due  to  physical  energy.  He  showed  little  subtlety 
of  apprehension  or  emotion,  nothing  that  recalled 
the  first  night  of  his  Othello. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Brooke  in  1856, 
when  my  tragedy  of  “  Marie  de  Meranie  ”  was 
produced  by  the  late  Mr.  Barren  at  the  Olympic. 
The  tragedian  had  been  chosen  to  play  Philip 
Augustus  to  the  Marie  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit. 
Hot  having  been  present  at  the  reading,  he  asked 
me  to  go  over  his  part  with  him.  I  was  amazed 
to  find  a  man  who  was,  at  all  events,  an  accom¬ 
plished  executant,  so  slow  in  forming  his  concep¬ 
tion.  Often  where  the  meaning  of  the  text 
seemed  to  me  too  obvious  for  doubt,  he  would 
inquire  anxiously  and  repeatedly  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  should  be  delivered.  He  was  at  that 
time  an  established  favourite,  and  it  was  curious 
to  hear  him  asking  questions  that  almost  any 
tyro  in  his  art  could  have  solved.  He  had  not 
a  tinge  of  conceit ;  he  threw  himself  frankly  and 
unhesitatingly  upon  his  author’s  guidance,  which 
he  implicitly  followed,  but  showed  at  rehearsal  a 
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lassitude  in  going  through  his  part  which  scarcely 
promised  brilliant  results.  This  possibly  arose 
from  the  state  of  his  throat.  The  powers  of  his 
voice  were  so  much  impaired,  that  when  he  put 
a  strain  on  them  the  effect  seemed  as  distressing 
to  the  listener  as  to  himself.  However,  on  the 
night  of  production,  by  skilful  management,  an 
imposing  hearing,  and  a  dashing  outline  of  the 
character,  he  accomplished  far  more  than  had 
been  expected.  His  performance  seemed  to  me 
wanting  in  subtle  touches  and  in  mTierness  (if  the 
phrase  may  be  used)  of  emotion.  But  this  opinion 
may  have  been  somewhat  unfair.  The  acting  of 
Miss  Helen  Faucit  in  Marie,  who  had  fathomed 
every  motive  of  a  character  which  she  expounded 
not  only  with  supreme  truth  and  passion  in  its 
crises,  but  with  a  power  to  touch,  with  the  most 
delicate  precision,  the  right  tones  of  feeling,  tended 
to  make  an  author  unduly  exacting  as  to  the  per¬ 
former  associated  with  her.  I  must  not  risk  the 
suspicion  of  magnifying  a  work  of  my  own  by 
dwelling  on  the  genius  of  one  of  its  representa¬ 
tives  ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  the 
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Marie  of  Miss  Faucit  gave,  so  far  as  her  part 
allowed,  one  of  those  ideal  pictures  of  womanhood, 
of  boundless  devotion,  and  exalted  purity  which 
often  impressed  the  spectator  with  something  of 
a  religious  sanctity,  and  made  reverence  blend 
with  admiration. 

In  the  course  of  an  evening  which  Mr.  Brooke 
spent  with  me,  I  found  him  a  very  agreeable 
companion.  He  did  not  affect  great  interest  in 
matters  unconnected  with  the  stage,  but  in  dis¬ 
cussing  these  was  by  no  means  an  egotist.  He 
talked  little  of  himself — chiefly  of  things  thea¬ 
trical  in  Dublin,  of  those  who  had  been  special 
favourites  there,  and  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of 
Irish  audiences,  compared  with  which  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  English  public,  he  said,  seemed 
generally  tame  and  dispiriting.  His  manners 
were  quiet,  unaffected,  and  courteous.  In  private, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  great  tragedian  about 
him.  The  sad  circumstances  of  his  death  on 
board  the  London,  in  1866,  are  well  known. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

MR.  CHARLES  DILLON. 

An  actor  of  emotional,  rather  than  of  intellectual  gifts — His 
acting  in  “  Belphegor,”  “  Hamlet,”  “  Othello,”  “  Macbeth  ” 
— New  and  undesigned  etfect  produced  in  the  banquet- 
scene — His  Louis  the  Eleventh — His  acting  in  “  A  Hard 
Struggle  ” — Warm  commendation  of  Charles  Dickens — 
Dillon’s  acting  in  comedy — In  “  The  King’s  Musketeers  ” 
and  “  Love’s  Amazements  ” — Leigh  Hunt — Dillon’s  per¬ 
sonal  appearance — His  power  of  facial  expression — Yisits 
the  United  States  and  Australia — Deterioration  in  his 
appearance  and  in  his  acting  on  his  return — Plays 
Manfred  at  the  Princess’s — Appears  at  Drury  Lane — 
Over-convivial  habits — Aristocratic  friends — Apparent  dis¬ 
relish  of  their  society — Oddities  of  expression  respecting 
them — His  alterations  in  Leigh  Hunt’s  comedy  of  “  Love’s 
Amazements  ” — Too  indulgent  as  a  manager — Want  of 
discipline  in  the  theatre — Jealous  vanity  of  one  of  his 
actors — Subsides  again  into  a  provincial  player,  with 
corresponding  habits — His  death  in  the  provinces. 

Mr.  Charles  Dillon  was  an  actor  of  great 
emotional  gifts,  but  very  deficient  in  intellectual 
ones.  So  long  as  he  was  under  the  impulse  of 
feeling,  gay  or  grave,  he  could  act  with  great 
power,  force,  and  delicacy.  In  the  mountebank 
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Belphegor,  a  deserted  husband,  his  grief,  from 
the  first  moment  of  bewildered,  half-stupefying 
apprehension  of  his  loss  to  the  full  agony  of 
proof,  was  rendered  not  only  with  marvellous 
power,  but  with  the  most  minute  and  subtle 
touches.  A  stifled  cry  as  he  entered  the 
abandoned  room,  a  sudden  transformation  as  he 
turned  from  it,  bowed  in  frame  and  feeble  of 
limb,  mute  despair  on  his  face,  but  no  violence, 
showed  fine  restraint,  no  less  than  emotional 
intensity.  But  it  was  the  good  taste  begotten 
of  feeling,  which  instinctively  springs  from  it, 
and  which  does  not  proceed  from  those  dictates 
of  judgment  and  reflection,  without  obeying  which, 
in  complex  characters,  the  most  passionate  actor 
must  be  at  sea.  Charles  Dillon  often  reached 
psychological  truth  by  an  impulse ;  he  had, 
however,  no  psychological  discernment. 

In  Hamlet,  he  gave  the  great  scene  with 
Ophelia  with  considerable  effect,  beginning  the 
interview  with  bitterness  and  distrust,  and 
gradually  subsiding  into  a  sad  recollection  of 
past  faith  and  love’s  tender  enchantment,  then 
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hurrying  away  as  if  he  could  not  bear  the  retro¬ 
spect.  Hamlet’s  situation  in  the  play-scene  was 
rendered,  if  somewhat  superficially,  with  great 
stage-skill.  It  produced  much  excitement.  But 
for  any  clear  conception  of  the  chief  character,  or 
for  any  exhibition  of  his  mental  development, 
the  auditor  waited  in  vain.  Mr.  Dillon  seemed 
to  hurry  over  the  meditative  passages  as  if  they 
arrested  the  action,  and  the  “  To  be,  or  not  to  be,” 
was  given  with  a  carelessness  which  betrayed 
the  actor’s  ignorance  of  a  crisis  in  Hamlet’s 
mental  history.  Mr.  Dillon  was  also  unfor¬ 
tunately  wanting  in  dignity  of  bearing.  He 
could  ruffle  it  tolerably  in  a  gaily-slashed 
doublet;  but  in  Hamlet’s  mourning  weeds  he 
was  almost  as  wanting  in  “  presence  ”  as  in  the 
dress  of  a  gentleman  of  his  own  time. 

In  Othello,  Mr.  Dillon,  finding  that  he  could 
not  rise  to  the  Moor,  adapted  the  Moor  to  the 
capacities  of  Mr.  Dillon.  Without  majesty, 
without  restraint,  with  the  chafe  and  fret  of 
passion,  but  without  its  volume  and  under- swell, 
he  painted  the  character  with  doting  tenderness, 
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and  deplored  the  supposed  betrayal  of  his  love 
with  such  moderate  resentment  that  it  was  sur¬ 
prising  he  should  have  avenged  it.  Nevertheless, 
his  tenderness  was  very  genuine,  and  gradually 
penetrated  the  audience. 

With  Lear,  again,  which  I  saw  at  Sadler’s  Wells, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  with  Sheridan  Knowles’s 
Virginius,  he  dealt  as  with  Othello,  eliminating 
in  a  great  measure  the  heroic  elements,  often 
missing  the  intellectual  links,  and  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  pathetic  side  of  the  character. 

In  his  Macbeth  there  was  no  subtlety,  no 
deep  and  cunning  revelation  of  the  inner  struggle. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  remorse  was  displayed 
with  riveting  power.  The  horror  with  which  he 
repelled  Lady  Macbeth’s  injunction  to  return  to 
the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  the  agony  of  his 
exit — ‘'Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking,”  etc., 
were  not  surpassed  in  mere  intensity  by  any 
actor  I  have  seen,  though  there  was  a  sense  in 
the  spectator  that  the  agitation  of  the  passions, 
however  real,  wanted  the  charm  of  dignity  for 
its  completeness.  In  the  third  act,  the  reality  of 
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the  actor’s  agony  when  apostrophizing  the  ghost 
of  Banqno,  was  novel  and  startling.  He  clutched 
his  collar  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  and  tore  it  aside 
piecemeal,  till  the  scattered  links  strewed  the 
ground ;  while  the  cry,  Hence  !  hence  !  horrible 
shadow,  unreal  mockery,  hence !  ”  was  rather 
yelled  than  spoken.  The  truthful  intensity  of 
his  horror  atoned  in  a  great  degree  for  some 
violence  in  its  expression.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  play  I  congratulated  Mr.  Dillon  upon 
the  effect  he  had  produced  in  this  scene,  and 
then  learnt,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  tearing 
asunder  of  the  gorget  had  been  done  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  “  How¬ 
ever,”  said  Dillon,  shall  now  make  it  part 
of  my  regular  business.”  He  did  so,  but,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  aimed  at  the  effect  consciously,  it 
lost  its  spontaneousness  and  much  of  its  power. 

In  Louis  the  Eleventh,  this  performer  made 
some  impression,  though  he  failed  to  give  his 
embodiment  the  striking  individuality  of  Charles 
Kean.  In  his  death-scene,  however,  he  showed 
more  dignity  than  in  many  of  his  characters, 
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probably  because  the  influence  of  death  is  in 
itself  idealizing. 

The  present  writer  is  bound  to  record  Mr. 
Dillon’s  great  success  in  the  little  drama  entitled 
“  A  Hard  Struggle  ;  ”  but  the  impersonation  of 
the  generous  yeoman,  who  surrenders  his  betrothed 
to  a  happier  rival,  having  gained  the  emphatic 
praise  of  Dickens,  now  published  in  his  Letters, 
may  well  dispense  with  any  other  comment. 

In  characters  of  manly  pathos  that  did  not 
call  for  refinement,  Dillon  had  few  superiors.  In 
comedy  he  showed  great  animal  spirits  and  a  keen 
sense  of  fun — as  in  his  performance  of  the  hero 
of  “  The  King’s  Musketeers,”  as  Eover  in  “  Wild 
Oats,”  and  as  Captain  Delarousse  in  Leigh 
Hunt’s  spirited  piece  of  intrigue  called  “Love’s 
Amazements.”  It  was  a  pleasant  sight,  on  the 
night  when  the  little  comedy  was  produced,  to  see 
the  venerable  essayist  and  poet  led  across  the 
stage,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  audience,  and  to  hear 
from  him  afterwards,  in  the  manager’s  room,  how 
deep  was  the  interest  he  had  felt  from  his  early 
days,  when  he  was  theatrical  critic  of  the  weekly 
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journal  called  the  News,  in  all  that  concerned 
the  theatre.  This  success,  achieved  in  his  old 
days,  gave  artless  and  unconcealed  delight  to 
one  who  had  as  keen  a  zest  in  receiving  the 
praise  of  others  as  he  had,  when  desert  per¬ 
mitted,  in  bestowing  his  own. 

In  person,  at  this  time,  Dillon  was  neatly  made, 
but  of  rather  low  stature.  Though  his  features 
were  of  a  common  type,  his  face  was  capable 
of  great  mobility.  I  have  seen  it  so  convulsed 
by  silent  grief  that,  when  he  at  last  articulated, 
I  felt  the  same  kind  of  relief  that  I  might  have 
experienced  in  real  life,  when  observing  speech 
slowly  return  to  one  whom  some  great  shock  had 
deprived  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  his  management  Charles  Dillon 
visited  America  and  Australia.  On  his  return 
to  England  his  figure  had  lost  much  of  its  grace, 
and  his  neck  had  acquired  a  thickness  which  was 
almost  unsightly.  He  had  also  greatly  declined 
as  an  actor.  He  performed  Manfred  at  the 
Princess’s,  but  with  a  want  of  presence  and  of 
poetical  appreciation  that  served  to  heighten  my 
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recollection  of  the  unfortunate  Denvil,  whom  I 
had  seen  when  a  lad. 

At  a  later  period  I  saw  Mr.  Dillon  at  Drury 
Lane,  once  more  as  Macbeth.  He  still  retained 
some  physical  energy,  but  his  occasional  inspira¬ 
tion  had  deserted  him,  while  his  delivery  was 
become  stilted  and  conventional — in  brief,  of  the 
worst  traditional  kind.  Something,  indeed,  of  the 
provincial  actor,  now  seldom  found  in  London, 
clung  to  him  even  in  his  best  days.  His  happiest 
efforts  were  at  times  marred  by  his  want  of 
bearing,  and  by  the  grandiosity  which  was  his 
substitution  for  it.  Hor  did  success,  which  often 
educates  plastic  natures  into  the  refinement  they 
first  lack,  do  much  to  improve  him,  either  on  the 
stage  or  in  private.  I  do  not  think  that  he  can 
be  justly  charged  with  intemperance ;  but  he 
found  a  kind  of  diversion  in  frequenting  bars  and 
tavern  parlours,  where  he  would  delight  to  gossip 
with  some  trusty  officer  of  his  theatre,  or  some 
less  noted  actor  of  his  establishment  (for  he  had 
sociable  and  kindly  impulses),  over  sherry  and 
bitters,  provided  at  his  own  cost.  Simpson’s  ” 
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and  the  “  Albion  ”  knew  him,  and  I  think  also  the 
“  Cock,”  immortalized  by  Tennyson. 

His  merits  as  an  actor  engaged  the  attention 
of  some  influential  people,  but  he  never  appeared 
to  cultivate  their  acquaintance,  which  probably  he 
would  not  have  greatly  relished.  All  the  same,  it 
pleased  him  to  refer  to  them  as  authorities.  On 
one  occasion  he  said,  somewhat  oddly,  for  he  had 
no  aptitude  in  catching  the  ordinary  phrases  of 
society,  am  beginning  to  be  a  little  proud 
of  my  Macbeth.  Some  lords  who  were  talking 
to  me  yesterday,  spoke  very  warmly  of  it.” 

His  evident  pleasure  in  airing  his  acquaintance 
with  men  of  position  is  not  so  rare  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  English  life  that  we  need  be  severe 
upon  him  for  it,  or  impute  to  him  any  undue 
servility.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  him 
behave  with  praiseworthy  ease  under  trying 
circumstances.  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  him 
one  morning  when  he  had  been  a  late  riser. 
The  street-door  of  his  house  being  open,  and  the 
servant  at  once  ushering  me  into  the  breakfast- 
room,  I  found  him  on  his  knees  before  the  fire, 
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toasting  a  bloater.  ‘‘You  see  what  I  am  doing,” 
he  said.  “  I  don’t  know  anything  that  needs  more 
careful  cooking  than  a  bloater.  I’m  first-rate  at 
it,  and  as  soon  as  I’ve  got  this  fellow  off  my 
fork  I’ll  do  another  for  you.” 

Without  any  intentional  discourtesy,  he  some¬ 
times  trespassed,  through  want  of  perception, 
upon  the  feelings  of  others;  but,  on  this  being 
brought  home  to  him,  was  frankly  ready  to 
make  atonement.  He  had  altered,  and,  indeed, 
mutilated  Leigh  Hunt’s  blank  verse  play, 
“  Love’s  Amazements,”  without  the  consent  or 
even  the  knowledge  of  the  author.  Those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  comedy  which  were  in  blank  verse 
had  especially  suffered.  When  these  uncere¬ 
monious  changes  came  to  the  aged  poet’s  know¬ 
ledge,  he  protested  against  them.  “  He  has  little 
knowledge  of  stage  necessities,”  said  Dillon,  “  and 
he  ought  to  be  obliged  to  me.  As  he  won’t 
take  my  advice,  I  don’t  think  I  shall  produce 
the  piece.”  It  was  pointed  out  to  Dillon  that,  if 
he  had  simply  tendered  his  advice,  the  dramatist 
might  to  some  extent  have  availed  himself  of 
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it,  but  that  the  offence  lay  in  wholesale  changes 
having  been  made  without  consulting  him.  “  Oh, 
then,  I  see  it’s  a  matter  of  punctilio  !  ”  said  Dillon, 
recovering  his  good  temper,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  has  suddenly  discovered  his  error  and 
wishes  to  make  reparation.  The  piece  was  duly 
produced.  I  heard  of  no  further  difference 
between  the  manager  and  the  poet.  I  infer  that 
amenities  were  duly  restored. 

To  the  members  of  his  company,  Dillon  was 
even  a  too-indulgent  manager.  Under  no 
theatrical  rule  have  I  seen  so  much  unpunc¬ 
tuality  and  so  many  absences  at  rehearsal,  or 
penalties  so  light  and  rare  for  the  transgressions 
in  question.  Dillon  was  good-tempered  and 
forbearing  in  cases  where  some  of  his  profession 
might  have  felt  reasonably  annoyed.  One  actor 
in  his  company,  whose  ambitious  longings  had 
been  somewhat  harshly  blighted,  took  little  pains 
to  conceal  his  sense  of  his  superiority  to  his 
manager.  Sometimes  his  manner  was  curt  and 
haughty,  sometimes  ironically  polite.  In  one 
scene,  at  the  end  of  an  act,  Dillon  and  the  per- 
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former  referred  to  were  together  on  the  stage. 
If  our  generally  unappreciated  friend  had  been 
applauded  warmly  in  the  scene,  he  swept  by 
Dillon  to  his  dressing-room  in  silence,  and  with 
an  imperious  air,  as  if  to  say,  ‘‘  At  times  the 
public  knows  who  is  the  better  man.’’  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  met  with  faint  applause, 
or  none,  he  would  stop  before  leaving  the  stage, 
and  greet  his  manager  affably.  “  Poor  dear  boy  !  ” 
said  Dillon,  when  relating  this ;  “  disappointments 
like  his  might  embitter  any  man  ;  and,  except 
for  his  little  crotchet,  he’s  a  right  good  fellow  !  ’’ 
which  was,  I  believe,  quite  true. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  instances  of  actors 
who  have  obtained  provincial  success  establishing 
themselves  permanently  as  London  favourites. 
Charles  Dillon  is  a  rare  example  of  an  actor 
who,  having  made  a  decided  impression  in 
London,  and  presided  over  an  important  London 
theatre,  relapsed  into  a  provincial  celebrity,  and 
was  seen  in  town  only  at  very  long  intervals. 
Perhaps  this  circumstance  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  his  tastes.  He  probably  liked  the 
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free-and-easy  life,  and  unceremonious  good- 
comradesliip  of  the  roving  player.  It  is  said 
that,  in  his  later  days,  he  would  hand  over  the 
receipts  of  a  week’s  performance,  to  a  few  actors 
whom  he  had  engaged,  with  a  primitiveness  of 
manner  and  a  publicity  of  circumstance  some¬ 
what  annoying  to  them.  He  would  bring,  for 
instance,  the  money  to  be  shared  in  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  or  a  newspaper,  and  appoint  the 
bar  of  a  tavern  or  the  platform  of  a  railway- 
station  for  the  distribution. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  after  quitting  the 
Lyceum,  he  sank  rapidly  into  mere  staginess. 
But  he  merits  a  record,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  he  showed  in  his  best  days  how  far 

I 

quickness  and  truth  of  emotion  can  carry  an 
actor  with  little  cultivation  and  a  niggardly 
supply  of  intellectual  gifts.  After  many  inquiries 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  precise  date  of  Mr. 
Dillon’s  death,  but  it  occurred  in  the  provinces 
some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  when  he  was 
about  sixty. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

MR.  CHARLES  FECHTER. 

His  Hamlet,  with  remarks  on  a  familiar  and  realistic  style  in 
tragic  acting — His  Othello— His  lago — “  Macready  his 
banner  ” — This  assertion  to  be  received  with  limitations — 
Fechter’s  admitted  excellence  in  refined-  melodrama^His 
death  in  America. 


I  HAD  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fechter, 
and  my  knowledge  of  him  as  an  actor  was  very 
limited.  I  saw,  however,  his  Hamlet,  his  Othello, 
and  his  lago,  and  differ  only  from  his  critics  in 
general  in  less  admiring  him  in  the  first  of  the 
characters,  and  more  in  the  last.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  to  interest  and  please  in  his 
novel  treatment  of  Hamlet.  His  aim  here  was 
to  he  realistic ;  and  as  the  mood  of  the  Danish 
prince  is  so  often  colloquial,  Eechter’s  familiar 
treatment  was  often  appropriate,  especially  as  he 
had  enough  good  taste  and  delicate  fancy  not  to 
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carry  it  too  far.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
deficient  in  passion  and  in  the  imaginativeness 
which  it  kindles.  He  had  sentiment,  intelligence, 
picturesqueness,  and  that  conformity  to  the 
manner  of  actual  life  which  many  call  nature, 
hut  which  generally  ceases  to  he  nature  when 
great  passions  have  to  be  exhibited,  because,  even 
if  ordinary  men  had  the  power  to  express  them, 
the  restraint  of  modern  habits  tends  to  their 
repression,  rather  than  to  their  representation. 
We  cannot,  perhaps,  too  often  remember  that  the 
actor  of  passions  has  to  display  the  very  soul  of 
the  character ;  whereas,  the  actor  of  sentiment 
and  comedy  has  hut  to  display  the  fit  conjunction 
of  feelings  with  the  manners  of  the  time.  Thus, 
there  is  no  real  CEdipus  or  Clytemnestra,  no  real 
Lear,  Othello,  and,  in  many  passages,  no  real 
Hamlet,  in  the  sense  of  individualities  upon 
whom  the  liahits  of  any  particular  time  can  be 
fitly  imposed.  To  a  certain  extent,  these  creations 
represent  men  with  particular  dispositions,  no 
doubt ;  hut  still  more  do  they  represent  general 
humanity  in  its  essentials.  Of  these,  poetry  is 
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the  natural  language,  because  it  is,  and  always 
has  been,  that  of  the  highest  grandeur  and 
emotion.  Indeed,  unless  this  were  so,  poetry, 
in  any  high  sense,  would  have  no  reason  for 
being,  and  would  be  only  a  capricious  fashion. 
Do  we  not  come  to  imagination  for  the  expression 
of  our  deepest  feelings,  simply  because  we  must — 
because  we  are  driven  to  seek  for  fresh  and  vivid 
symbols  for  what  is  so  vital  within  us  ?  In  short, 
Mr.  Fechter,  spite  of  the  novelty  of  his  appearance 
— he  wore  flaxen  hair — his  ease  and  moderation, 
in  a  word,  his  modernness,  did  not  satisfy  me. 
These  qualities  should  have  accompanied  others 
yet  higher.  There  were  several  fine,  and  even 
poetical  touches  in  his  performance,  as  when,  in 
the  closet-scene,  he  mutely  repelled  the  embraces 
of  the  guilty  queen  by  simply  holding  up  his 
father’s  portrait.  On  the  whole,  I  was  greatly 
pleased,  but  not  carried  away.  It  was,  perhaps, 
something  to  see  a  Hamlet  who  might  have 
trodden  Pall  Mall  or  the  Boulevards  in  our  own 
day.  Yet  it  was  to  lose  much  that  this  impres¬ 
sion  should  have  been  more  vivid  than  that  of  the 
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Hamlet  who  encounters  the  ghost  at  midnight, 
or  wlio  throws  himself,  with  half-delirious  triumph, 
into  Horatio^s  arms,  when  the  King’s  ‘'occulted 
guilt  ”  betrays  itself  in  the  play-scene.- 

As  to  his  Othello,  little  can  be  said.  It  was 
virtually  pronounced  a  failure  by  the  best  critics, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  questioning 
tlieir  verdict;  It  was  thin,  excitable,  sensitive, 
and  impatient,  without  having  the  strength  or 
glow  of  true  passion.  Moreover,  Mr.  Fechter 
made  the  mistake  of  playing  some  of  the  greatest 
scenes  of  the  tragedy  in  the  open  air.  Even  had 
the  representation  been  really  powerful,  the 
audience  would  have  been  diverted  from  it  by 
a  view  embracing  the  incidents  of  the  Cyprian 
sea-port.  The  representations  of  great  tragic 
scenes  appear  to  demand  a  simple  interior  for 
their  due  effect.  The  eye,  as  well  as  the  thought, 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  actor ;  there 
should  be  no  world'  beyond  the  four  walls  which 
enclose  him  into  which  the  attention  of  the 
spectator  can  wander  and  lose  itself  One  passage 
in  the  last  act  was  fine  and  thrillincr  It  is  where. 
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after  lago’s  villainy  has  been  exposed,  Othello 
turns  in  remorse  to  the  body  of  his  wife — 

“  Oh,  Desdemona !  Desdemona !  dead !  ” 

In  uttering  the  second  exclamation,  there  was 
a  mingling  of  wild  remonstrance  with  Othello’s 
agony,  as  if  he  had  not  believed  her  dead,  hut 
expected  her  to  answer. 

If  Fechter  disappointed  in  Othello,  he  sur¬ 
passed  expectation  in  lago.  Wliile  duly  in¬ 
dicating  his  malignity  towards  the  Moor,  he 
seldom  looked  the  villain;  and,  besides  the 
motive  of  revenge,  he  had  that  of  intellectual 
enjoyment  in  his  work;  he  was  pleased  and 
amused'  by  the  sense  of  his  superiority  to  his 
puppets,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  played  on 
them.  His  lago  was,  on  the  whole,  gay,  agree¬ 
able,  and  ingratiating.  In  specious  good-com¬ 
radeship,  it  almost  equalled  Yandenhoff’s,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned.  In  adapting  itself 
to  the  various  characters  of  the  play,  it  ap¬ 
proached  Macready’s. 

Calling  upon  Mr.  Fechter  one  morning,  at  the 
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theatre,  he  talked  much  of  the  distinguished 
actor  just  named.  ‘^Macready,”  he  repeatedly 
exclaimed — “  Macready  is  my  banner  !  ” — a  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  which  was,  no  doubt,  very  grateful 
to  Dickens,  John  Foster,  and  other  friends  of 
the  retired  tragedian.  And  there  was  truth  in 
the  assertion.  He  had  the  familiar,  the  colloquial 
side  of  Macready ;  but  this,  with  sentiment 
and  refinement,  formed  his  stock-in-trade.  He 
wanted  Macready’s  exaltation  in  passion,  and 
thus  his  power  of  contrasting  it  with  familiar 
touches  which  added  to  its  reality  without  lessen¬ 
ing  its  dignity.  There  was  something,  in  a  word, 
Homeric  in  Macready’s  realism ;  it  gave  the 
force  of  truthful,  simple  detail  to  passion,  but 
was  not  the  substitute  for  it,  nor  its  principal 
feature.  Fechter  was,  however,  a  remarkable 
actor  in  what  may  be  called  refined  melodrama. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Euy  Bias,” 
in  The  Corsican  Brothers,”  “  The  Duke’s 
Motto,”  and  as  Obenrezer  in  the  “  Ho  Thorough¬ 
fare  ”  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins. 
He  died  in  America,  in  1879,  aged  fifty-seven. 
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CHAPTEE  XIL 

MR.  EDWARD  ASKEW  SOTHERK. 

His  humour  special  to  himself — In  comedy  resembles  Charles 
Mathews —Difference  between  them — Sothern’s  limited, 
but  real  power  in  sentiment  and  sarcasm — One  secret  of 
his  humour,  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  unexpected 
— Illustrations  of  this  in  his  Lord  Dundreary,  and  to 
some  extent  in  his  David  Garrick — His  acting  in  that 
character — His  desire  to  perform  in  tragedy — Difficulties 
in  his  way — Also  in  that  of  Eobson — Sothern  excelled 
in  characters  of  spirit,  rather  than  of  sentiment — His 
acting  in  “A  Hero  of  Eomance’’ — Fails  in  characters 
chiefly  pathetic,  as  in  the  hero  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s 
“Lesson  for  Life” — Successful,  however,  in  touches  of 
abrupt  pathos,  where  it  contrasts  other  qualities — Author’s 
obligations  to  him  in  the  comedy  of  “  A  Favourite  of 
Fortune” — Description  of  his  acting  in  this  piece — His 
emotional  susceptibility — Peculiarity  of  his  mind  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  romantic — His  passion  for  external  reality — 
The  chaise  a  deux — Tempted  to  overdo  his  efforts — 
Examples  from  his  later  performances  of  Dundreary — His 
desire  to  appear  in  a  play  which  should  combine  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  power  and  pathos  with  openings  for  his 
peculiar  humour — Author  accedes  to  his  request — His 
generous  estimate  of  the  play  written,  and  his  subsequent 
hesitations  respecting  it — Desires  a  part  which  should 
prepare,  by  gradual  transitions,  for  his  appearance  in 
tragedy — Difficulties  in  the  way — Vacillation  of  his  mind 
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— Desires  a  modern  version  of  “  David  Garrick  ”  to  alter¬ 
nate  with  that  piece — Charm  of  his  manner — Personal 
appearance — The  fortiter  in  re — Sothern  in  society — His 
power  of  retort  when  otfended — An  example — His  love  of 
hunting  and  horses — His  animal  vitality — His  delight  in 
practical  jokes — Instances  of  this — His  lingering  illness 
and  death — Mr.  Lytton  Sothern. 

In  broad  or  eccentric  cliaracters,  Mr.  Sotlierii’s 
humour  was  peculiar  to  himself.  In  refined 
comedy,  his  manner,  albeit  less  airy  than  that 
of  the  younger  Mathews,  was  not  dissimilar. 
Moreover,  in  his  power  in  the  direction  of  senti¬ 
ment,  though  special  and  very  limited,  he  differed 
from  his  brother-comedian,  in  whom  it  scarcely 
existed.  Sothern,  though  somewhat  heavy  in 
serious  delivery,  could  be  earnest  and  telling  in 
sarcasm,  and  I  have  known  him,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  surprise  the  house  by  a  touch  of 
pathos,  all  the  more  telling  from  contrast  with 
his  reckless  levity.  But  in  his  peculiarity  as 
an  eccentric  humorist  he  had  no  rival  in  his 
own  day — no  successful  competitor.  'Whether 
by  design  or  by  instinct,  he  was  complete 
master  of  all  that  is  most  irresistible  in  the 
unexpected.  If,  as  in  Lord  Dundreary,  the 
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character  he  assumed  was  half-idiotic,  he  would 
deliver  its  absurdities  with  an  air  of  profound 
sagacity,  and  now  and  then  relieve  them  by  a 
sharp  thrust  of  shrewd  common  sense.  If  his 
mistakes  were  ridiculous  and  farcical,  as  when 
he  stumbled  into  the  lap  of  an  old  dowager,  the 
confusion  which  the  mistake  occasioned  him,  and 
his  air  of  well-bred  contrition,  half-redeemed  him 
in  one’s  opinion. 

In  Lord  Dundreary,  the  elaborateness  of  his 
calculation,  compared  with  the  absurdity  of  his 
conclusions;  his  irrelevant  answer,  again,  ''Yes, 
it  is  foggy !  ”  to  the  sentimental  Georgiana,  who 
has  pursued  a  love-dialogue  until  she  is  on 
tip-toe  for  a  proposal ;  the  deliberation  with 
which  he  lays  siege  to  the  problem  of  the  brothers 
who  were  changed  at  nurse,  and  the  dense  per¬ 
plexity  with  which  he  becomes  involved  as  the 
question  envelops  him  with  its  bewildering  diffi¬ 
culties, — these  instances  may  exemplify  that 
odd  juxtaposition  of  what  was  comical  in  spirit 
and  serious  in  manner,  in  which  he  excelled. 
His  Lord  Dundreary  and  Brother  Sam,  and 
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his  acting  in  Dundreary  Married  and  Settled,” 
gave  him  frequent  opportunities  for  the  kind  of 
effect  I  have  described.  To  some  extent  there 
were  similar  opportunities  in  his  David  Gar¬ 
rick  ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  necessarily,  too, 
a  touch  of  the  extravagant  and  the  mock-heroic, 
the  reverse  and  burlesque  side  of  the  tragic 
tapestry.  Farce  ” — is  it  Coleridge  who  says  so  ? 
— “is  far  more  closely  related  to  tragedy  than 
comedy  is.”  It  deals,  in  fact,  with  terror  and 
suffering — with  predicaments,  in  a  word,  which 
are  not  the  less  intense  because  they  have  their 
origin  in  the  absurd. 

In  his  early  performances  in  David  Garrick 
— especially  the  scenes  in  which  he  attempts 
to  disenchant  the  citizen’s  daughter  by  assuming 
the  excesses  of  a  drunkard — Mr.  Sothern  was 
droll  and  effective,  without  being  overstrained, 
and  there  was  real  feeling  in  his  sense  of  the 
humiliation  he  inflicts  upon  himself  to  save  the 
girl  who  loves  him  from  a  misplaced  passion. 
His  declamation  of  some  tragic  lines,  though 
a  little  heightened  for  the  special  occasion, 
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was  so  fervent,  tliat  it  might  have  been 
effective  if  his  acting  had  been  in  earnest. 
More  than  once,  when  he  expressed  his  be¬ 
setting  desire  to  play  tragedy,  and  his  fear 
that,  after  Lord  Dundreary,  the  public  would 
not  accept  him,  Deliver  tragedy,”  I  said,  “as 
you  do  in  David  Garrick,  only  omit  the  touch 
of  burlesque,  and  you  may  succeed.”  “  Ah  !  but 
it  is  just  because  in  David  Garrick  it  is  bur¬ 
lesque,”  he  replied,  “  that  I  dare  let  myself  go.” 
This  reply  seemed  to  me  to  light  up  the  entire 
position. 

Sothern,  and,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  Eobson, 
could  each,  in  farce  and  prose  drama,  give  one  the 
impression  that  he  might  succeed  as  a  poetical 
tragedian ;  but,  in  poetic  tragedy,  the  sense  each 
actor  had  of  something  absurd  in  flights  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  passion  would  have  been  so  strong  as 
to  disqualify  him,  while  in  burlesque  they  both 
felt  that  they  could  give  the  rein  to  their 
impulses,  and  that  the  laughter  it  provoked 
would  indicate  their  success.  To  conceive  and 
express  passion,  in  short,  the  actor  must  be  able 
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to  trust  and  to  express  tlie  depths  of  feeling  in 
his  own  heart,  and  to  rely  upon  it  as  an  abiding 
truth ;  while  the  mere  manners  of  the  time,  to 
which  passion  seems  often  opposed,  are  only 
superficial.  ISTevertheless,  in  parts  where  spirit 
rather  than  depth  of  passion  was  required,  and 
the  former  quality  sprang  rather  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  than  from  the  individuality  of  character, 
Sothern  was  seen  to  considerable  advantage. 

In  ''  The  Hero  of  Eomance,”  adapted  from  Le 
Eoman  d’un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,”  his  ease  and 
gentlemanly  bearing  made  him  acceptable  in  a 
part  which,  though  relieved  by  touches  of  humour, 
was  mainly  serious.  In  the  critical  situation 
where,  to  rebut  the  heroine’s  charge  of  having 
intentionally  compromised  her,  he  leaped  from 
the  tower  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life,  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  stirred  liim,  and  there  was 
a  union  of  vigour  and  passion  in  his  acting 
which  carried  away  the  house. 

In  characters  where  the  situations  were  chiefly 
pathetic,  he  scarcely  succeeded  so  well.  Thus,  in 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  play,  entitled  ''  A  Lesson  for 
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Life/’  lie  was,  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  unim¬ 
pressive,  and  in  delivery  he  doled  out  his 
syllables  with  a  slowness  of  intonation  which 
failed  to  convey  genuine  feeling.  On  the  other 
hand,  where-  the  pathos  to-  be  expressed  was 
abrupt  and  relieved  by  contrast  with  other 
qualities,  such  as  anger  or  sarcasm,  I  have  known 
him  admirably  effective.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  profit  by  his  acting  in  a  position  of  this  kind. 
In  the  third  act  of  ‘^The  Favourite  of  Fortune,” 
the  hero  is  under  the  belief  that  the  girl  who  had 
accepted  him,  and  whom  he  warmly'  loved,  is  at 
length  forsaking  him  on  account  of  a  sudden  bad 
turn  in  his  fortunes.  Suppressing  his  first  bitter 
disappointment,  the  actor  at  length  assumed  a 
vein  of  gaiety,  in  which  he  complimented  her  upon 
her  prudence,  upon  her  “  love  with  its  eyes  open  ” 
— all  this  with  a  gay  and  easy,  though  rather 
heightened  and  rapid  utterance,  till  at  last,  feeling 
the  strain  to  rule  his  feelings  too  much  for  him, 
he  suddenly  took  leave  of  the  lady.  Interrupting 
himself,  “  Good  morning !  ”  he  cried,  beginning 
with  a  tone  of  light,  airy  indifference,  and  ending 
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with  a  faltering  attempt  to  choke  his  emotion, 
while  the  rigid  lines  of  his  face  relaxed  into  grief 
as  he  hurried  from  the  stage,  and  the  hushed 
audience  broke  into  a  storm  of  applause.  “  How 
did  you  manage  that  effect,  Sothern  ?  ”  I  asked. 
‘Ht  managed  itself,”  answered  the  actor,  whom 
many  looked  upon  as  a  mere  exj)onent  of  the 
fantastic  and  absurd.  “By  the  time  I  came  to 
‘  Good  morning  !  ’  tears  almost  blinded  me.  A 
spasm  in  my  throat  nearly  choked  my  voice,” 
he  continued — translating,  probably  not  con¬ 
sciously,  “Yox  faucibus  hsesit  ” — “and  I  had  to 
struggle  for  a  light,  unconcerned  articulation,  just 
as  a  proud,  suffering  man  might  have  to  do  in 
real  life.” 

In  the  following  act,  where  he  treats  the 
explanation  of  the  girl  he  loved,  first  with  irony, 
then  with  an  explosion  of  indignation  at  her 
seeming  worldliness,  he  was  no  less  excellent. 
He  could  delineate  both  pathos  and  passion,  when 
they  were  'sufficiently  relieved  by  the  sang-froid 
and  the  polished  bitterness  of  the  man  of  society. 
The  elements  of  scepticism  and  of  truth  to 
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modern  manners  probably  seemed  to  justify  to 
his  mind  (which,  strangely,  at  once  delighted  in 
the  romantic,  and  yet  felt  shy  of  it,  as  unreal) 
the  presence  of  passion.  Passion,  however  true, 
if  not  interwoven  with  the  outward  actualities 
of  existing  life,  he  might  have  found  extravagant 
and  absurd,  simply  because  infrequent.  He 
loved  a  touch  of  reality,  however  superficial, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  the  comedy 
I  have  referred  to,  he  hears  that  he  has  had  a 
dangerous  rival,  a  rich  fellow  called  Gresham. 
‘‘  Gresham !  ”  the  actor  had  to  exclaim,  in 
soliloquy ;  I  should  like  to  know  Gresham.” 
Very  simple  words;  but  the  uneasy  laugh,  latent 
jealousy,  and  suppressed  menace  with  which  they 
were  given,  called  forth  a  hearty  response. 

Sothern’s  passion  for  what  I  may  call  external 
reality  was  carried  so  far  that  he  caused  a  chaise 
a  deux — then  quite  a  novelty — to  be  introduced 
for  the  most  pathetic  scene  in  the  play.  His  wish 
was  that  he  and  the  lady  of  his  affection  should 
occupy  the  two  seats  of  this  lounge ;  that  here 
her  apparent  treachery  to  him  and  his  struggles 
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against  tlie  heavy  blow  should  he  represented. 
From  this  proposal  I  was  obliged  strongly  to 
dissent.  The  notion  of  a  love-distress  taking 
place  while  the  two  interlocutors  were  seated 
uncomfortably  close  to  each  other,  like  Darby 
and  Joan,  on  a  pillion,  would  have  seemed  to 
me  itself  ridiculous,  even  if  the  peculiar  con¬ 
struction  of  the  seats  had  not  heightened  the 
comical  effect  by  setting  the  lovers  almost  back 
to  back  to  each  other.  Besides  this,  there  was 
the  novelty  of  the  piece  of  furniture,  which 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  all  such  triflim? 
novelties — of  diverting  the  attention  from  the 
reality  of  human  feeling  to  a  mere  accidental 
reality  of  the  scene.  A  debate  ensued  on  the 
part  in  question,  in  which  I  was  glad,  both  for 
the  piece  and  for  my  chief  actor,  to  find  him  at 
length  a  convert  to  my  opinion. 

Sothern  did  not  sufficiently  guard  against  the 
temptation  of  overdoing  the  points  in  which  he  had 
been  successful.  Accordingly,  in  his  later  per¬ 
formances,  passages  in  his  Dundreary  and  David 
Garrick,  which  at  first  had  ease  and  freshness 
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of  humour,  became  forced  and  somewhat  tedious, 
while  what  is  called  the  “  business  ”  of  the  part 
underwent  similar  exaggeration.  The  business, 
for  instance,  which  he  at  last  introduced,  of 
arranging  half  a  dozen  candles  on  a  dressing- 
table,  blowing  some  of  them  out,  and  puzzling 
himself  as  to  the  number  of  candles — I  think 
that  was  the  riddle,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  of 
my  memory — was  inadmissible  even  in  farce,  and 
was  probably  only  tolerated  on  account  of  better 
things  in  the  performance  and  the  actor’s 
established  popularity. 

Mr.  Sothern’s  desire  to  venture  on  tragic  cha¬ 
racters,  which  haunted  him  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  career,  has  already  been  mentioned.  I 
had  many  applications  from  him  to  write  a  play 
which  should  give  him  the  chance  of  combining 
power  and  pathos  with  the  humours  and  gaieties 
of  a  social  favourite.  As  to  one  drama  in  which 
I  consulted  his  wishes  in  this  respect,  he 
expressed  himself  with  generous  enthusiasm ;  and 
one  would  have  supposed  that  the  piece  would 
liave  been  at  once  put  into  rehearsal  at  the  Hay- 
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market,  where,  at  the  time,  he  was  practically 
lord  paramount.  But  his  ‘‘hue  of  resolution,” 
like  Hamlet’s,  “  was  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought.”  At  last  we  arranged  an  inter¬ 
view  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  piece.  “I 
have  been  thinking  of  my  part,”  he  began,  “  and 
you  know  how  much  I  like  it ;  but  I  shall 
probably  break  my  neck  if  I  take  a  leap  from 
a  character  of  the  Lord  Dundreary  type  to  one 
so  tragic  as  this.”  “You  don’t  mean,”  I  asked, 
“that  you  have  given  up  the  idea  of  performing 
it  ?  ”  “Hot  in  the  least ;  but  before  doing  so,  I 
must  appear  in  a  kind  of  half-way  character,  to 
reconcile  the  audience  to  the  change.”  We  then 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  providing  such  a 
part  as  he  required.  Various  subjects  were  pro¬ 
posed,  but  all  presented  a  formidable  difficulty. 
If  the  play  were  of  serious  interest,  the  leading 
character,  in  affording  scope  for  Mr.  Sothern’s 
eccentric  powers,  would  risk  his  hold  on  the 
audience ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
development  of  a  humorous  or  eccentric  cha¬ 
racter,  tragic  sentiment  and  position  would  be 
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still  more  dangerous.  The  nearest  approximation 
placed  on  the  actual  stage  to  the  character 
desired  was  “  The  Hero  of  Eomance/’  already 
adverted  to,  in  which  the  principal  character 
was  one  of  sentimental  comedy.  Later,  he  took 
a  fancy  to  an  original  piece  of  mine  which  he 
thought  Solved  the  old  difficulty,  and  would  be 
a  fit  introduction  to  the  yet  more  passionate 
character  which  he  had  in  reserve,  and  in  which 
he  still  longed  to  appear.  Tn  neither  of  these 
pieces,  however,  did  he  ever  perform,  probably 
because,  as  year  by  year  passed  by  with  Lord 
Dundreary  still  his  leading  card,  he  began  to 
regard  his  acceptance  by  the  public  in  a  tragic 
part  as  hopeless,  or  because  long  absence  from 
England  and  declining  health  had  weakened  his 
desire  for  new  enterprise. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  him  constant  to  any  par- 
1  ticular  design  was,  I  believe,  an  experience  which 
I  shared  with  many  other  dramatists.  My  one 
consolation  was,  that  as  it  was  not  my  practice 
to  part  absolutely  with  the  acting  right  of  my 
pieces,  they  all  in  due  time,  with  one  exception. 
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reverted  to  me.  The  exception  was  a  play  which, 
after  some  demur,  I  rather  unwisely  consented 
to  write  on  a  subject  akin  to  that  of  David 
Garrick,”  placing  the  action  in  our  own  day. 
The  fancy  of  appearing  one  night  as  the  real 
David  Garrick,  and  in  the  dress  of  that  actor’s 
time,  and  the  next  night  as  a  comedian  of  to-day, 
with  the  latest  nonchalant  and  nil  admirari 
style  of  a  club  habitue,  had  a  singular  attraction 
for  him.  ‘‘  I  shall  play  the  two  pieces  so  often,” 
he  said,  with  the  sanguine  gaiety  which,  at  times, 
contrasted  with  his  morbid  caution,  “that  your 
piece  will  be  an  annuity  to  you.”  Though  it  was 
at  once  easy  to  understand  that  little  reputation 
could  be  gained  by  a  work,  even  if  successful, 
which  was  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  duplicate 
of  another,  such  was  his  earnestness,  and  such 
generally  the  persuasive  charm  of  his  manner, 
that  I  yielded  to  the  request.  On  the  completion 
of  the  piece  he  expressed  himself  with  his  usual 
generous  appreciation;  but,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  it  was  never  produced. 

In  private,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  the 
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manners  of  the  popular  "comedian  were  pleasing 
to  the  point  of  captivation.  Eather  tall  and  of 
a  shapely,  well-knit  figure,  he  possessed  also  a 
handsome  face.  Though  the  features  were  not 
very  mobile,  the  eyes  were  expressive,  and  the 
smile  was  winning.  He  had  the  ease  of  a  man 
conversant  with  the  best  society,  and  often  an 
engaging  frankness  of  manner  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  he  took  his  interlocutor  into  his 
special  confidence.  Notwithstanding  this  amia¬ 
bility,  it  was  understood  that  few  possessed  a 
fuller  share  of  the  fortiter  in  re  than  Sothern. 
I  have  heard  him  say  to  an  employe  of  the  Hay- 
market,  where  he  was  then  practically  dictator, 

“Go  at  once  to  Miss - .  Be  sure  to  see  her 

either  to-night  or  early  in  the  morning.  Tell  her 
when  we  have  made  an  offer,  we  do  not  recon¬ 
sider  our  terms,  and  that  the  case  does  not  admit 
of  delay,  and  that  if  to-morrow  she  hesitates 
to  accept  our  proposals,  we  shall  consider  them 
withdrawn.” 

In  society,  too,  he  could,  on  a  real  or  seeming 
provocation,  show  the  sharp  claw  through  the 
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velvet  paw.  On  one  occasion,  when  introduced 
to  a  man  who  was  believed,  like  Congreve,  to 
value  himself  upon  his  social  position,  as  much 
as  upon  literary  celebrity,  precautions  had  been 
taken,  it  appeared,  to  find  that  the  introduction 
would  be  acceptable.  The  surprise  and  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  introducer  were  therefore  great 
when  he  found  that  Sothern’s  pleasant  advances 
were  received  with  an  air  of  chilling  reserve. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  demeanour 

i 

was  due  rather  to  habit  than  to  intention.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  did  not  seem  so  to  the  comedian, 
who  was  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  what 
is  accepted  as  the  best  society.  To  cover  the 
awkwardness,  the  host  remarked,  “We  must 

persuade  Mr.  A - to  give  us  a  drama  for  the 

stage.”  “  Exactly  !  ”  cried  Sothern,  seizing  his 
opportunity,  and  continuing  to  this  effect :  “  If 
it  should  be  my  lot  to  play  in  it,  I  should  like 
him  to  show  that  I  do  not  greatly  care  for  having 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience ;  I  should  greatly 
like  to  play  one  of  those  disagreeable  pretenders 
who  are  not  the  Jess  ill-bred  because  they  have 
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some  little  position,  wliicli  they  think  entitles 
them  to  be  uncourteous  and  arrogant.  He  wouldn’t 
be  a  pleasant  personage,  of  course ;  but  there’s 
a  great  deal  in  having  a  character  true  to  life.” 
After  this  relief  of  his  indignation,  he  passed 
on,  and  no  further  allusion  was  made  to  the 
incident. 

Horses  and  hunting  seemed  to  share  Sothern’s 
affections  with  grotesque  humour  in  his  art  and 
practical  fun  out  of  it.  In  his  dressing-room, 
the  discussion  of  important  theatrical  business 
would  be  often  interrupted  by  overtures  for  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  some  equine  fancy,  or  by 
speculation  on  the  chances  of  a  favourite.  Full 
of  animal  vitality  when  I  first  knew  him,  his 
very  recreations  were  arduous.  I  well  remember 
a  protracted  game  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
•  on  his  lawn  one  broiling  summer  day,  which, 
while  it  left  those  engaged  in  it  half  dead 
with  fatigue,  seemed  to  produce  in  him  only 
freshness  and  exhilaration.  I  suspect  part  of  his 
enjoyment  lay  in  the  fun  of  exhibiting  his 
panting  and  exhausted  associates  to  the  onlooking 
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guests,  who  had  wisely  declined  to  be  enlisted  in 
this  boisterous  game. 

His  delight  in  practical  jokes  was  for  a  season 
or  two  a  London  topic.  Kumours  of  the  mishaps 
that  had  befallen  friends  who  had  slept  under 
his  roof,  of  mysterious  and  ghostly  noises  and 
appearances,  of  summonses  to  wake  at  untimely 
hours,  and  sudden  discharges  of  concealed  shower- 
baths  on  the  heads  of  reluctant  risers — these,  with 
stories  of  surprised  victims,  whose  identity  he 
affected  to  mistake,  and  who  tried  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  responsibilities  of  other  men, 
furnished  mirth  for  a  large  circle.  Even  if  at 
times  exaggerated  and  untrue,  at  least,  these 
relations  pointed  to  a  truth,  and  had  their  source 
in  reality.  One  of  the  best  anecdotes  of  him 
is  that  which  tells  of  a  visit  to  a  furnishing 
undertaker,  from  whom  he  ordered,  on  a  most 
elaborate  scale,  all  that  was  necessary  for  a 
funeral.  Before  the  preparations  could  have 
gone  far  he  reappeared,  with  great  solicitude,  to 
ask  how  they  were  progressing.  Again,  at  a 
brief  interval,  he  presented  himself,  with  an 
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anxious  face,  to  inquire  when  he  could  count  upon 
possession  of  the  body — a  question  which  natu¬ 
rally  amazed  the  undertaker,  who  was  at  a  loss 
to  discover  his  meaning.  Of  course  you  pro¬ 
vide  the  body,”  said  Sothern,  coming  to  his 
enlightenment.  The  body !  ”  stammered  the 

bewildered  respondent.  “  Why,  do  you  not  say,” 
exclaimed  the  actor,  exhibiting  a  card  of  the 
shop,  ‘  all  things  necessary  for  funerals  amply 
supplied  ’  ?  Is  not  a  body  the  very  first  neces¬ 
sity  ?  ”  I  do  not  vouch  from  personal  knowledge 
for  the  truth  of  this  grim  joke,  though  I  have 
heard  it  repeatedly,  and  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  accuracy.  It  bears,  at  all  events,  the  trace  of 
Sothern’s  peculiar  humour,  which  loved  to  bring 
the  grave  and  grotesque  into  startling  juxta¬ 
position.  That  he  had  great  and  various  merits 
as  an  actor  has  already  been  indicated.  The 
kind  of  humour  just  adverted  to  was  however 
his  most  special  feature. 

A  lingering  illness  at  length  dimmed  the  glow 
of  this  mercurial  spirit.  For  some  time  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  early  in  1881,  Mr. 
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Sothern  had  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
stage. 

In  representing  his  father’s  characters,  the  late 
Mr.  Lytton  Sothern,  who  died  in  1887,  gave  some 
impression  of  his  manner,  though  the  essentials 
of  a  man’s  individuality  are  more  subtle  than 
his  mechanical  forms,  and  more  liable  to  escape. 
However,  Mr.  Lytton  Sothern  had  some  inde¬ 
pendent  claims  on  public  attention. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

MISS  LILIAN  ADELAIDE  NEILSON. 

Her  recitations  at  St.  George’s  Hall — Previous  appearance 
in  “  The  Huguenot  Captain  ”  at  the  Princess’s,  and  at  the 
Royalty — Gives  little  promise  at  the  Princess’s  of  her 
future  celebrity — Her  personal  appearance — Her  way  of 
taking  the  audience  into  her  confidence — Her  recitations 
at  St.  George’s  Hall  described — “The  May  Queen”— Her 
power  in  the  mysterious  and  supernatural — “  Lady  Clare  ” 
— A  letter  expressing  the  author’s  gratification  sent  by 
a  friend  to  Miss  Neilson — She  writes  to  the  author  from 
Stoke  Bruerne  Rectory,  requesting  permission  to  call  on 
him — Interview  with  Miss  Neilson  (Mrs.  Philip  Lee)  and 
her  husband — Her  winning  manners — Her  extreme  in¬ 
terest  in  trifles,  yet  keen  insight  into  theatrical  and 
dramatic  art — Her  performance  of  Juliet  at  the  Princess’s 
— She  and  her  husband  visit  Etret&t  in  Normandy,  where 
the  writer  and  family  were  staying — Her  recitations  in 
private  —  Hood’s  “  Haunted  House  ”  —  Her  recitations 
hitherto  more  striking  than  her  acting — Reasons  for  this 
— A  remedy  suggested  in  a  new  mode  of  study — She 
appears  at  the  Casino  at  Etretat,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor,  and  recites  a  lyric  by  Sydney  Dobell — Her  absorption 
in  her  studies  contrasted  with  her  madcap  frolics — 
Examples  of  the  latter — Her  wonderful  vitality  one  cause 
of  her  success  as  an  actress — Appears  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre 
— Her  readings  from  British  and  foreign  dramatists  at  St. 
James’s  Hall — Her  excellence  in  recitations  from  ‘  ‘  Phedre,” 
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and  in  the  character  of  Miss  Prue — The  framework 
of  these  readings  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Joseph  Knight — 
She  appears  as  the  heroine  of  the  writer’s  play,  “  Life 
for  Life,”  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre — Her  acting  in  this 
play — Gradual  development  of  her  powers — Her  lingering 
faults — They  are  eventually  overcome— Mr.  Hermann  Vezin 
in  “  Life  for  Life  ” — Miss  Neilson’s  Amy  Eobsart  at 
Drury  Lane— Her  growing  popularity — She  appears  as 
Juliet  for  her  benefit — Striking  advance  upon  her  early 
performances  of  the  character — Her  Juliet  minutely  de¬ 
scribed —  Her  Eosalind,  Viola,  Lady  Teazle,  Julia  in 
“  The  Hunchback  ” — The  last  character  modernized,  as  if 
for  the  drawing-room — The  manifestations  of  imaginative 
passion  are  similar  in  all  periods — No  successful  com¬ 
promise  possible  between  imagination  and  superficial 
realism — Miss  Neilson’s  great  performance  of  Isabella  in 
“Measure  for  Measure” — A  visit  to  Stoke  Bruerne — Miss 
Neilson  at  home — The  life  of  her  circle — Her  parentage 
alleged  to  have  been  obscure,  but  her  manners  already 
those  of  society — She  reads  the  “May  Queen”  to  a 
clerical  audience — Their  emotion  at  certain  lines — Her 
splendid  reading  in  private  of  “  The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade  ” — The  writer  gradually  loses  sight  of  her — Her 
sudden  death  in  Paris. 

Amongst  the  times  which  stand  out  vividly  in 
my  past  is  the  evening — I  think  in  1866 — when 
Miss  Lilian  Neilson  gave  scenes  and  recitations 
in  St.  George’s  Hall.  I  had  previously  seen 
her  play  a  character  of  no  great  importance 
in  “The  Huguenot  Captain/’  a  drama  produced 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  She  had  before  this 
performed  at  the  Eoyalty,  but  it  was  at  the 
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Princess’s  that  she  first  appeared  in  a  large 
theatre — at  all  events,  in  London.  In  spite  of 
her  attractive  and  expressive  face,  she  made 
no  particular  effect  in  her  small  part.  Her 
acting,  probably  owing  to  nervousness,  was  con¬ 
strained  and  even  awkward,  while  her  voice 
was  indistinct  and  monotonous.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  with  little  expectation  of  pleasure  that,  at 
the  earnest  request  of  a  friend,  I  presented 
myself  at  St.  George’s  Hall  on  the  occasion 
aforesaid.  Having  a  stall  near  the  platform, 
I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  estimating  her 
qualifications  as  an  actress.  She  had  a  face 
lit  up  by  brilliant  eyes,  the  dark  pupils  of 
which  shone  out  in  effective  contrast  with  the 
clear  white  in  which  they  were  set.  Her  features 
were  scarcely  regular ;  she  had  a  too  prominent 
chin,  nor  was  her  nose  particularly  well  formed, 
but  her  complexion  was  clear  and  mate.  One 
of  the  earliest  points  to  impress  the  spectator 
was  her  winning  manner  towards  the  audience. 
Her  method  of  taking  them  into  her  sympathy 
by  a  mute  appeal,  or  a  smile,  or  a  gesture,  was 
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retained  to  the  end  of  her  career,  and  became 
at  last  a  little  too  obvious  for  that  true  art 
which  demands  that  an  exponent  of  character 
shall  be  lost  in  the  part  assumed.  At  this  time, 
however,  especially  in  recitation,  the  confidence 
with  the  audience  rather  enhanced  the  effect. 
When  reading  The  May  Queen,”  for  instance, 
as  she  glanced  brightly  round  the  house  after  the 
refrain — 

“I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the  May,  mother,  I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the 
May !  ” 

there  was  a  tacit  invitation  to  the  listener  to 
share  the  young  girl’s  delight  and  pride ;  and 
when,  in  the  sequel,  the  gloom  of  lingering  illness 
deepens  into  that  of  the  “  valley  of  the  shadow,” 
there  were  moments  when  the  reciter  turned  to 
us  with  a  look  of  sympathetic  commentary,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  Oh,  now  hope  is  fading  away 
from  the  young  girl ;  now  she  takes  leave  of 
those  she  loves ;  now  she  grows  calm  and  pacified 
for  the  end  !  ”  And  when,  towards  the  close, 
the  bright  eyes  of  the  speaker  filled  with  tears 
which  she  scarcely  tried  to  repress,  her  personal 
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sensibility  to  tlie  pathos  of  the  story  was  almost 
as  touching  as  the  story  itself.  Of  course,  many 
performers  besides  Miss  Neilson  have  taken  their 
listeners  into  their  confidence,  but  I  have  rarely 
seen  one  who  so  successfully  as  she  disengaged 
herself  for  the  moment  from  the  situation  she 
was  representing,  to  play  or  to  speak  chorus 
to  her  own  exposition,  and  to  increase  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience  by  showing  its  effects 
upon  herself.  As  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
recitation,  they  included  great  archness  and  spirit 
in  the  first  part,  great  tenderness  in  the  second, 
and,  above  all,  signal  power  in  bringing  out  the 
imaginative  beauties  of  the  poem. 

The  passage  in  which  the  dying  girl  fancies 
that  the  angels  call  her  was  given  with  a  display 
of  bodily  feebleness,  joined  to  great  exaltation 
of  feeling,  that  suggested  well  how  one  on  the 
frontier  of  another  life  might  see  signs  and 
revelations  hidden  from  the  unpurged  sight 
of  those  for  whom  the  world  is  yet  a  dwelling- 
place.  Her  capacity  to  impress  you  with  the 
mysterious  and  the  supernatural — a  rare  accom- 
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plisliment  —  was  with  her  spontaneous.  Her 
voice,  on  the  whole,  was  adapted  equally  to 
utterances  of  mirth  or  sadness.  At  times, 
however,  not  often,  in  love  passages,  it  had  a 
little  forced  sweetness ;  it  was  saccharine  and 
cloying.  Again,  in  grave  dialogue  it  had  a 
passing  trick  of  becoming  unnecessarily  hollow 
and  sepulchral.  Both  these  faults  of  intonation, 
however,  were  exceptional. 

I  forget  the  general  programme  of  the  readings 
at  which  I  assisted.  It  included,  however, 
Tennyson’s  Lady  Clare,”  which  she  gave  with 
great  spirit  and  variety.  No  recitation,  however, 
so  surprised  and  moved  me  as  ''  The  May  Queen.” 
A  few  lines  of  gratification  addressed  to  the 
friend  who  had  requested  my  presence  were,  it 
appears,  sent  by  him  to  Miss  Neilson.  A  few 
days  later  a  letter,  dated  ‘‘  Stoke  Bruerne  Eectory, 
Northamptonshire,”  was  received  by  the  present 
narrator,  stating  the  wish  of  Miss  Neilson  and 
her  husband  to  call  on  their  next  visit  to 
town.  A  meeting  took  place.  The  manners 
of  the  actress,  which  were  distinguished  by  child- 
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like  frankness  and  impulsiveness,  were  peculiarly 
winning,  while  her  keen  appreciation  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  when  any  question  of  dramatic  art  was 
touched  upon,  contrasted  curiously  with  the 
interest  she  evinced  in  the  merest  trifles  of 
gossip.* 

Soon  after  our  first  interview  I  saw  Miss 
ISTeilson  in  the  character  of  Juliet,  which  she 
performed  for  a  few  nights  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre.  It  was  a  respectable  performance.  It 
had  conventional  adequacy,  and  the  usual  effects 
of  the  part  were  so  far  realized  as  to  satisfy 
the  audience.  But  I  missed  the  fresh  impulse, 
the  unstrained  pathos  which  had  been  shown  in 
her  recitations. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  in  which 
we  met  Miss  Neilson  in  London,  she  and 
her  husband  visited  Etretat,  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  where  the  writer  and  his  family 
were  staying.  Sometimes,  at  sunset,  the  actress 
would  give  up  the  mild  distractions  of  the 

*  She  had  been  married  shortly  before  this  time  to  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Lee,  Rector  of  Stoke  Bruerne,  Northampton¬ 
shire. 
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Etdblissement,  and  join  us  at  a  little  cottage 
which  we  had  hired  for  the  season.  There, 
with  a  croquet-box  for  her  pedestal,  and  two 
candles  on  either  hand,  she  would  indulge  us 
with  her  favourite  recitations.  Amongst  these 
was  Hood’s  powerful  poem,  “  The  Haunted  House,” 
in  which  her  power  in  the  weird  and  mysterious 
was  signally  exhibited.  After  a  little  cross- 
examination,  she  managed  to  elicit  my  preference 
for  her  recitations  to  her  acting  on  the  stage. 
She  had  been  carefully  and  ably  instructed  for 
the  latter,  but  her  anxious  attention  to  rules, 
together  with  the  importance  of  such  a  part 
as  Juliet,  had  cramped  her  efforts.  “  I  take 
much  more  pains  for  the  stage  than  for  short 
recitals,”  she  said,  with  a  look  of  disappointment. 
I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  paius  she  took 
prevented  full  success;  that  in  her  readings  she 
abandoned  herself  freely  to  her  own  impulses,  and 
forgot  rules,  which,  valuable  if  once  sufficiently 
mastered,  are  only  impediments  when  one  is  too 
conscious  of  them.  She  seemed  to  think  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  remark,  and  when  I 
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begged  her — discarding  for  the  time  all  she  had 
learned — to  re-read  Juliet  or  Eosalind,  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  and  let  each  character  speak  to 
her  for  itself,  she  heartily  approved  this  counsel, 
and  lost  no  time  in  following  it.  Some  days 
later  she  would  fly  into  our  little  salon,  charged 
with  passages  for  recitation.  I  advised  her  to 
put  the  sense  of  some  of  the  most  poetic  passages 
into  prose,  and  to  imagine  analogous  situations 
to  those  of  the  poet  in  modern  life,  that  so  she 
might  get  freshly  at  the  essential  meaning  of 
both  words  and  positions,  assuring  her  that  all 
the  charm  of  poetic  rhythm  would  come  back 
to  her  when  she  reverted  to  the  original  text. 
She  complimented  me  by  saying  that  these  sug¬ 
gestions  were  of  use  to  her.  She  had,  however, 
a  power  of  assimilating  and  expanding  any  hint 
which  was  far  more  valuable  than  the  hint  itself. 

During  this  visit  Miss  Neilson  took  part  in 
an  entertainment  at  the  Casino  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  She  recited,  amongst  other  things, 
with  great  effect,  the  lyric  by  that  poets’  poet, 
my  late  friend,  Sydney  Dobell — 
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“  Oh,  a  gallant  sans  peur 
Is  the  merry  chasseur.” 

The  English  contingent  on  the  occasion  was 
small,  but  her  eloquence  of  look  and  gesture 
delighted  even  those  who  could  not  follow  her 
words.  In  the  meantime  she  exhibited,  in  seem¬ 
ing  contrast  with  occasional  absorption  in  her 
art,  a  vein  of  wild  frolic  which  gave  to  common 
pastimes  almost  serious  excitement.  Were  a  game 
of  croquet  going  on  in  the  Passee,  you  would 
hear  a  sound  like  the  lowing  of  a  cow ;  she 
would  suddenly  appear  on  the  bank  of  the 
adjoining  field,  part  the  screening  shrubs,  with 
a  shout  of  laughter,  and  leap  down  impetuously 
to  seize  a  mallet.  Or,  having  secured  a  private 
billiard-table  at  the  hotel,  she  would  insist  upon 
enlisting  you  to  witness  her  exploits,  even  if  you 
did  not  engage  in  the  game,  at  which  she  was 
tolerably  expert.  A  stroke  at  once  difficult  and 
successful  would  cause  her  as  much  delight  as 
the  plaudits  of  the  theatre.  A  fine  stroke  that 
narrowly  missed  success  would  draw  from  her 
a  lamentation  so  tragic,  that  the  accompaniment 
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of  tears  would  not  have  surprised  you.  She 
would  brood  over  fortunes,  as  revealed  by  cards, 
with  a  look  of  intensity,  as  if  instant  life  and 
death  had  been  at  stake.  Again,  on  a  wild 
impulse,  she  would  follow  the  Uanchisseuse  to 
the  hotel-landing,  seize  the  towels  which  she 
had  just  laid  there,  and  pelt  them  after  her  to 
the  woman’s  amazement  and  her  own  delight. 
One  of  her  amusements  was  to  purchase  the 
entire  stock-in-trade  of  the  man  on  the  beach 
who  sold  gauffres,”  or  ‘‘  plaisirs,”  as  they  are 
termed  in  France,  and  scatter  them,  while  her 
eyes  swam  in  tears  of  laughter,  amongst  a  crowd 
of  excited,  scrambling  children.  ‘‘  In  seeming 
contrast  to  her  absorption  in  her  art,”  has  been 
written  of  these  freaks;  yet  to  that  overflowing 
vitality  from  which  they  sprang  were  most 
likely  due  some  of  her  triumphs  on  the  stage. 
Passionate  sympathy  with  emotion  was  the  key 
to  them.  With  an  intellect  yet  deeper,  and, 
above  all,  calmer,  she  would  have  been  an  actress 
of  the  highest  imagination,  for  she  would  have 
been  able  to  realize  her  conceptions  habitually 
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in  those  forms  in  which,  in  living  sculpture, 
they  stand  symbolized  to  the  eye.  Even  as  it 
was,  she  now  and  then  reached  this  excellence. 
At  other  times  she  trusted,  and  not  vainly,  for 
her  impressiveness  to  her  intensity  of  feeling  and 
delivery. 

On  her  return  to  England  she  fulfilled  a  not 
very  important  engagement  at  the  Gaiety.  Her 
readings  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  however,  proved  a 
great  success  with  her  audience,  and  with  critics 
who  could  speak  with  authority.  Those  readings 
embraced  translations  from  some  of  the  most 
admired  dramatists  of  Europe.  Amongst  other 
works  drawn  upon,  were  “  The  Two  Piccolomini  ” 
of  Schiller,  and  the  “  Phedre  ”  of  Eacine.  The 
extract  from  the  latter  included  the  memorable 
soEloquy  in  the  fourth  act,  in  which  Phedre, 
stricken  with  her  guilty  love,  apostrophizes  the 
shade  of  her  father,  Minos.  I  had  witnessed 
the  acting  of  Eachel  in  the  same  scene,  and  was 
disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  rank  it  as  the  highest 
piece  of  acting  in  classical  tragedy  I  could  recall. 
I  could  see  Miss  Heilson’s  rendering,  how- 
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ever,  not  only  without  disappointment,  but  with 
lively  admiration.  She  could  not,  indeed,  equal 
Eachel’s  wonderful  combination  of  sculpturesque 
dignity  with  intense  emotion,  but  she  recalled 
Eachel  herself,  whom,  of  course,  she  was  too 
young  to  have  seen,  in  depicting  the  awful  recoil 
of  Minos  when  Phedre  shall  appear  at  his  bar, 
and  in  expressing  the  exhausting  torture  of  the 
struggle  between  conscience  and  love. 

She  won  a  success  no  less  original  in  a  weeded 
version  of  Congreve’s  “Miss  Prue.”  Her  own 
delight  in  frolic,  even  to  mischief,  here  found  its 
vent.  For  the  time  being,  Miss  Neilson  was 
Miss  Prue.  The  framework  of  these  readings, 
it  should  be  said,  was  admirable  alike  for  its 
wise  choice  of  examples  and  for  its  clear  and 
eloquent  expositions.  It  was  due  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  since  so  well  known  in 
theatrical  criticism  and  general  literature,  and 
received  warm  tributes  from  the  press  in  general, 
including  the  Times  and  the  Athenmum. 

During  her  visit  to  Etretat,  Miss  Neilson 
repeatedly  asked  me  to  write  a  play  for  her. 
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Having  given  her  the  outline  of  one  which  had 
occupied  my  thoughts  for  some  time,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  concluded ;  the  play  was  written  in 
the  autumn,  and  produced  the  following  spring 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under  the  title  of  “  Life 
for  Life.”  Her  acting  in  the  piece,  though  excepted 
to  by  some  critics,  gained  warm  approval  from 
others,  while  the  general  fervour  of  her  delivery, 
her  awe-struck  rendering  of  certain  incidents  of 
a  ghostly  Scottish  legend,  the  ardour  of  her 
love,  and  her  passionate  defiance  of  threatened 
death  when  urged  to  renounce  it,  never  failed 
to  move  her  audience.  At  times  a  want  of 
variety  in  her  expression  of  passion  showed 
that  she  had  something  to  acquire.  The  terrible 
calm  irony  in  which  passion  at  times  seeks  relief 
from  invective  she  had  yet  to  master.  In  rage 
she  employed  at  this  time  only  invective.  Ex¬ 
perience  ere  long  gave  a  wider  range  of  power ; 
but,  even  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  her  feeling  atoned  with  the  public  for 
every  drawback.  A  serious  one  has  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  She  could  be  excellent  both  in 
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tragedy  and  comedy,  but  she  had  not  yet  learned 
the  power  of  fusing  the  gay  and  grave  aspects 
of  a  character  into  the  same  individuality.  In 
her  changes  of  mood  she  seemed  suddenly  to 
drop  one  character  and  to  assume  another.  Of 
course,  long  before  the  end  of  her  career,  she 
acquired  the  requisite  flexibility  of  style  and 
the  power  of  blending  opposite  qualities.  While 
touching  briefly  on  her  performance  of  ‘‘  Life  for 
Life,”  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Herbert  Vezin 
supported  one  of  the  most  important  characters. 
Allowmg  for  the  limits  within  which  the  writer 
had  confined  him,  this  fine  actor  was  never 
seen,  perhaps,  to  greater  advantage,  except 
in  his  admirable  impersonation  of  “The  Man  o’ 
Airlie.” 

At  the  end  of  Miss  Heilson’s  engagement  at 
the  Lyceum,  “Life  for  Life”  was  transferred  to 
the  Adelphi  Theatre.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  she  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  which  she  appeared  as  Amy  Eobsart  in 
the  late  Mr.  Halliday’s  adaptation  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  “  Kenilworth.”  The  character,  as  abridged 
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in  the  drama,  was  a  little  beneath  her  powers, 
but  her  devotion  to  Leicester  and  her  childlike 
admiration  of  him,  no  less  than  her  scorn  of 
Varney,  were  very  telling.  The  piece  was  well 
got  up,  and,  having  a  deiiouement  in  which 
Varney,  not  Amy,  becomes  the  victim  of  his 
villainous  scheme,  was  very  successful,  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  growing  popularity  of  the  actress.  A 
far  more  important  event,  however,  was  her 
appearance  in  Juliet — I  think,  for  her  benefit. 
A  very  different  performance  was  it  from  that 
at  the  Princess’s,  a  year  or  two  before.  Miss 
Neilson  no  longer  played  the  part  according  to 
mere  rules,  however  good,  but  from  her  own 
quick  perception  and  sympathy.  The  sudden 
overclouding  of  her  love,  even  in  the  first  act, 
was  full  of  sinister  omen.  At  the  lines — 

“  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 

Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late !  ” 

her  bending  eagerness  in  inquiring  as  to  Eomeo’s 
identity  was  suddenly  exchanged  for  an  erect 
and  arrested  attitude,  while  her  look  seemed  to 
realize  the  tragic  ‘^future  in  the  instant.”  The 
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same  dark  presentiment  was  powerfully  expressed 
in  the  balcony-scene.  The  injunction — 

“  Oh,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon  !  ” 

was  no  mere  raillery,  as  it  is  with  some  actresses, 
hut  a  superstitious  misgiving ;  and  the  lines — 

“  I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night ; 

It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden ; 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 

Ere  one  can  say — It  lightens !  ” 

were  given  with  all  the  conviction  and  settled 
melancholy  of  a  prophecy.  You  saw  it  was  for 
her  lover’s  sake,  rather  than  her  own,  that  Juliet 
rallied  herself  in  saying — 

“  Sweet,  good  night ! 

This  bud  of  love,  by  summer’s  ripening  breath. 

May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet.” 

In  the  entire  scene,  the  love  of  Juliet  flowed 
forth  with  unusual  impulsiveness,  but  remained 
virginal  and  fresh  through  the  guilelessness  of 
the  utterance.  Miss  JSTeilson’s  subsequent  coaxing 
of  the  Nurse  for  her  news  had  many  admirers, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  cajolery  was  over¬ 
done,  and  savoured  rather  of  the  arts  of  a 
practised  intriguer  than  those  of  an  innocent 
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occasion,  however,  or  later,  she  gave  a  telling 
close  to  the  scene.  As  Eomeo  disappeared,  her 
extended  arms  followed  him  awhile,  with  a 
desperate  effort,  as  if  her  soul  still  pursued  him ; 
then  the  arms  relaxed  and  hung  supine,  she 
turned  mechanically,  and  lay  unconscious ;  life 
had  fled  with  him.  Few  points  in  the  character 
were  more  striking  than  Miss  Xeilson’s  ^'Amen” 
to  the  heartless  advice  of  her  nurse,  that  she 
should  forget  her  lover  and  make  herself  happy 
with  Paris.  There  was  a  depth  of  irony  in 
her  tone,  a  sense  of  utter  estrangement  in  her 
averted  looks,  as  of  one  who  has  aspired  and 
believed  in  vain,  and  who  has  no  further  com¬ 
merce  with  the  world.  Her  resolution,  when 
with  the  Friar,  to  take  the  trance-brinmn^ 
potion  was  admirable  in  its  quiet  intensity. 
There  was  a  momentary  shudder,  indeed,  as  she 
listened  to  his  ghastly  description  of  the  counter¬ 
feit  death  wliich  should  follow ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
her  bearing  was  hushed  and  stern.  Extremes 
meet,  and  the  fixed  absorption  of  Juliet  in  one 
idea  had  in  its  still  settled  purpose  something 
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that  resembled  apathy.  One  thing  was  to  be 
done,  one  end,  if  possible,  to  be  accomplished ; 
violence  of  emotion  or  manner  would  have  seemed 
shallow  compared  with  her  inflexible  calm.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  chamber-scene  that  the 
crowning  triumph  was  reached.  Things  not  to 
be  forgotten  were  her  deep,  lingering  farewell 
as  Lady  Capulet  retired,  contrasted  with  the  forced 
lightness  which  had  been  assumed  in  her  presence, 
the  passing  thought  to  call  back  her  mother 
and  the  Nurse,  with  the  bitter  comment  as  she 
stifled  it,  ‘‘  What  should  she  do  here  ?  ’’  the  hushed 
and  growing  terror  as  the  possible  effects  of  the 
potion  begin  to  crowd  upon  her  mind,  till  she 
pictures  herself  waking  in  the  charnel-house — 

“  Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 

Lies  festering  in  his  shroud.” 

No  mere  report  can  convey  the  freezing  horror 
with  which  she  swung  round,  as  on  a  pivot,  with 
hands  screening  her  eyes,  as  if  recoiling  from 
the  sight,  which  yet  fascinated  her,  of  Tybalt’s 
imagined  shape  behind  her.  But  perhaps  the 
noblest  feature  of  this  powerful  scene  was  her 
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exaltation  when,  at  last  rallying  herself,  she  raised 
the  phial  to  her  lips,  as  if  pledging  her  lover  with 
the  apostrophe — 

“  Romeo,  Romeo,  Romeo !  Here’s  drink — I  drink  to  thee  !  ” 
It  was  the  triumph  of  love  over  all  the  dread 
environments  of  imagination  —  the  poetry  of 
devotion  realized  to  the  eye. 

In  later  years  the  actress  discarded  this  fine 
close  of  her  soliloquy  in  favour  of  a  more  stagey 
ending.  Her  passion,  too,  in  the  balcony-scene 
had  lost  something  of  its  guilelessness ;  it  was  a 
somewhat  forced  and  full-blown  flower.  To  the 
last,  however,  her  Juliet  was  a  striking  perform¬ 
ance.  She  was  the  Juliet  of  her  day. 

The  fame  of  Miss  Heilson  now  rapidly  extended, 
and  at  various  theatres  she  appeared  in  the  usual 
roles  of  a  leading  actress.  Amongst  these,  in 
comedy,  the  most  successful  was  Eosalind.  It  over¬ 
flowed  with  life  and  archness,  and  was  almost 
wanton  in  its  love  of  frolic  and  mischief.  After 
Eosalind’s  first  scene,  which  was  not  remarkably 
effective,  the  mirth  and  applause  which  she  called 
forth  was  unbounded.  To  my  thinking,  she  failed. 
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especially  in  later  representations,  in  the  poetry  of 
the  character.  The  high  spirits  were  almost  those 
of  a  hoyden,  too  little  those  of  a  princess  who  had 
dared  to  reproach  the  tyrant  duke  with  his  usur¬ 
pation,  and  defend  her  banished  father  with  pious 
affection ;  whose  joy  in  her  adventure  was,  in  a 
measure,  the  delight  of  escape  from  a  suspicious 
court,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  wide,  genial  nature, 
which,  even  in  its  humour,  was  full  of  sympathy. 
However,  on  the  broadly  comic  side,  this  Eosalind 
was  very  telling,  and  drew  the  public  far  more  than 
do  Eosalinds  in  general.  Miss  ISTeilson’s  defect 
in  this  character  seemed  also  that  of  her  Viola. 
It  was  arch  and  clever ;  but  no  one  could  fancy 
that  such  a  mercurial  Viola  could  have  found 
difficulty  in  telling  her  love,  or  have  ever  resigned 
herself  to  the  sad  repose  of  “  Patience  on  a  monu¬ 
ment.” 

Lady  Teazle,  singularly,  was  one  of  the  actress’s 
least  lively  embodiments.  The  repentance  of  her 
ladyship  in  the  fourth  act  was  seriously  prepared 
for  from  the  beginning,  and  the  result  was  an 
unusually  grave  version  of  the  part.  At  the  time 
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when  it  was  essayed,  however,  Miss  Neilson  had 
gained  snch  favour  with  playgoers,  that  any  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  she  appeared  proved  successful. 
She  was  remarkably  so  in  that  of  Julia  in 
The  Hunchback,”  a  performance  which  com¬ 
mended  itself  less  to  the  writer  than  to  the 
public.  It  had,  when  given  at  the  Haymarket, 
many  merits,  earnestness  amongst  the  rest.  Mass 
Neilson  had  also  now  acquired  great  knowledge 
of  stage  effect  and  of  elocutionary  relief ;  but  I 
had  liked  her  better  in  Julia  when  I  first  saw 
her,  two  or  three  years  earlier.  She  had  since 
then  conceived  a  notion  of  modernizing  Julia — 
that  is,  of  taming  down  the  grief  and  self-reproach 
of  her  love,  and  the  desperation  of  her  recoil  from 
a  detested  bridegroom,  to  such  expressions  of  these 
feelings  as  might  be  adopted  by  an  excitable 
young  lady  of  to-day.  But  truth  to  the  facts  of 
modern  life  when  we  are  trained  to  conceal  emo¬ 
tion,  can  never  be  true  to  the  direct  expression 
of  emotion.  Imaginative  passion,  far  deeper  than 
transient  phases  of  manner,  has  the  same  general 
language  and  form  in  every  period.  To  modernize 
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it — that  is,  to  bound  it  by  the  conventional  man¬ 
ners  of  any  particular  time — is  as  inevitable  a 
failure  as  is,  in  sculpture,  the  representation  of 
a  tinted  Venus  with  coloured  eyes.  Passionate 
imagination  which  deals  with  the  deep  realities 
of  the  heart  and  soul,  sublimely  ignores  the  petty 
differences  that  savour  of  mere  times  and  man¬ 
ners.  Even  in  the  higher  comedy  we  find  out 
of  place  extreme  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  a  particular  time,  and  an  attempt  to  present 
those  minute  features  of  human  nature  which  are 
rather  idiosyncrasies  than  general  characteristics  ; 
though  these  have  their  proper  place  at  times  in 
prose-comedy,  and  in  domestic  drama.  To  return. 
Though  Miss  Neilson  did  not  push  her  moderni¬ 
zation  ”  of  Julia  to  an  extreme,  she  carried  it 
sufficiently  far  to  lose  unity  of  method  and 
abandonment  of  passion.  Now  and  then  an  im¬ 
pulse  of  enthusiasm  would  seize  her,  and  find 
itself  speedily  repressed,  that  the  acting  might 
accord  with  the  manner  of  a  lady  in  a  modern 
drawing-room.  In  the  great  tirade  of  the  last 
act,  where  Julia  commands,  rather  than  entreats. 
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blaster  Walter  to  save  her  from  her  approaching 
marriage,  there  was,  of  course,  earnestness  and 
energy ;  but  the  desperation,  the  recklessness,  the 
defiance  of  all  consequences  to  gain  her  end,  were 
but  tamely  suggested.  In  the  celebrated  injunc¬ 
tion  to  Master  Walter — 

“  Do  it ; 

Nor  leave  the  task  to  me,” 

there  was  by  no  means  the  electric  power  with 
which  Fanny  Kemble  or  Helen  Faucit  carried 
away  the  house. 

The  advice  to  Phaeton  to  choose  the  middle 
course  is  often  to  be  followed  in  art  when  the 
road  taken  is  the  right  one.  But  the  road  must 
be  consistently  pursued  to  the  end.  To  alternate 
imagination  with  realism  of  habits  and  manners 
is  a  compromise  fatal  to  both  kinds  of  art.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  thought,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  charm,  even  to  move, 
in  Miss  Keilson’s  Julia.  Moreover,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  write,  she  had  gained  unquestionable 
sway  over  the  public,  and  the  many-sided  Julia 
was  one  of  her  most  popular  representations. 
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Passing  from  the  character  just  noticed,  we 
reach  one  in  which  her  triumph  was  as  deserved 
as  it  was  signal.  This  was  Isabella  in  ''Measure 
for  Measure.”  She  first  essayed  the  character, 
with  great  success,  in  America ;  then,  on  her 
return  to  England,  at  the  Haymarket.  Wlien  it 
is  remembered  that  Isabella,  by  the  stern  eleva- 
vation  of  her  character,  commands  rather  the 
admiring  esteem  than  the  sympathy  which  springs 
to  love  or  suffering,  Miss  ISTeilson’s  success  in  the 
part  was  indeed  remarkable.  From  her  first 
scene,  the  purity  of  Isabella  was  grasped.  A 
sweet  reserve  of  voice,  manner,  movement,  a  mild 
gravity  at  the  mere  hint  of  folly,  seemed  to  set  ^ 
her  apart  from  the  young  of  her  sex.  In  the 
second  act,  when  pleading  for  her  brother’s  life, 
it  was  plain  that  while  her  heart  yearned  to  save  i 
him,  her  own  purity  somewhat  magnified  his  sin, 
and,  for  a  while,  took  from  her  power  to  contest 
Angelo’s  refusal.  But  when  at  length  she  pleaded 
mercy  no  less  than  justice,  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  an  outpouring  more  fervent,  more  humble, 
and  yet  more  dignified.  Subsequently  she  pro- 
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duced  a  telling  effect  by  her  intuitive  fear  of 
Angelo’s  evil  soundings  of  her,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  her  faith  in  the  man  himself  was  as  yet 
unshaken.  When,  at  length,  she  apprehended  his 
vile  proposal  that  she  should  buy  her  brother’s 
life  bv  her  shame,  the  vent  of  her  wrath  was  like 
a  volley  of  thunder  through  a  hushed  and  stirless 
atmosphere — 

“  I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for ’t. 

Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother, 

Or,  with  an  outstretched  throat.  I’ll  tell  the  world 
Aloud,  what  man  thou  art.” 

Most  memorable  of  all  was  the  scene  in  which 
she  relates  to  her  brother  Angelo’s  refusal  of 
mercy,  save  on  base  terms.  When,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  a  manly  spirit  asserts  itself  in  Claudio,  and 
he  exclaims — 

“  If  I  must  die 

I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride. 

And  hug  it  in  my  arms,” 

Miss  Neilson’s  reply,  as  Isabella,  could  not  well 
have  been  excelled  in  its  elevation,  its  solemnity, 
and  its  transport  of  affection — 

“  There  spake  my  brother ;  there  my  father’s  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice !  ” 
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How  poor  for  the  moment  seemed  mortal  life, 
with  its  brief  interests,  beside  nobility  of  nature  ! 
And  when  at  last  Claudio’s  dread  of  death  makes 
him  seek  life  at  the  price  of  his  sister’s  shame, 
Miss  Neilson  rose  to  the  full  height  of  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  scorn  of  her  look,  the  invectives  that 
rained  from  her  lips,  were  overwhelming.  Passion 
seemed  to  give  her  bodily  height  and  majesty ; 
she  towered  in  her  denunciation.  Earely  has 
an  audience  in  the  midst  of  a  play  been  so  taken 
by  storm.  She  was  thrice  recalled  amidst  an 
agitation  of  delight  rarely  indeed  paralleled. 

Long  before  Miss  Neilson’s  later  triumphs,  I 
had  accepted  an  invitation  from  her  father  and 
mother-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee,  of  Stoke  Bruerne, 
to  meet  the  favourite  actress  under  their  roof. 
Mr.  Lee  being  a  country  rector,  many  of  his 
guests  were  clergymen,  and  it  was  a  new  and 
interesting  experience  to  see  how  the  London 
star  would  comport  herself  in  their  society.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lee  seem  to  have  accepted  their  son’s 
marriage  with  a  then  unnoted  actress  in  a  very 
liberal  spirit.  They  were  both  devoted  to  her — 
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glad  of  the  gaiety  with  which  she  enlivened  their 
home,  proud  of  the  histrionic  talents  with  which 
she  entertained  their  friends.  Very  touching,  too, 
was  their  tender  solicitude  that  she  might  be 
protected  from  the  dangers  which  often  beset  a 
brilliant  career. 

As  for  the  object  of  this  lavish  affection,  she 
carried  herself  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  enfant  gate. 
Earely  did  she  make  her  appearance  at  morning 
prayers,  though  observance  of  that  duty  was 
generally  held  imperative ;  but  her  pleas  of 
morning  headaches  and  sleeplessness,  or  of  over¬ 
exertion  the  night  before  in  reciting  to  the  guests, 
were  received  with  confiding  sympathy.  She  was 
the  life  of  the  circle,  and  repaid  the  profuse  com¬ 
pliments  offered  her  with  easy  grace,  or,  at  times, 
with  arch  repartee. 

Statements  since  her  death  go  to  show  that  her 
parentage  was  obscure ;  but  it  is  just  to  say  that 
she  was  as  simple  and  charming  and,  save  for  an 
impulsive  escapade  now  and  then,  as  composed 
as  if  she  had  been  trained  to  society.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  how  the  grave  clerics  at  her 
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father-in-law’s  dinner-table  brightened  up  as  she 
amused  them  with  accounts  of  her  inexpertness 
and  ill-success  in  fishing,  or  related  the  terror 
into  which  she  had  thrown  two  or  three  of  her 
companions  by  driving  them  at  mad  speed  on 
rough  forest  paths  knotted  with  boulders  and 
tree-roots.  At  niglit  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
the  same  auditors  in  a  different  mood.  She  would 
read,  or  rather  recite,  The  May  Queen ;  ”  and 
when  she  came  to  the  death-bed  resignation  of 
the  young  sufferer,  she  would  have  her  priestly 
listeners  in  tears  at  a  line  which  came  home  to 
them  all — 

“  And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  taught  me  words  of 
peace.” 

Her  private  recitals  were,  indeed,  at  times,  even 
more  impassioned  than  those  with  which  she 
delighted  the  public.  One  evening,  being  asked 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  to  give  “The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,”  she  seemed  absolutely 
inspired  by  her  theme.  She  declaimed — 

“  Plunged  in  the  battery-smoke 
Eight  through  the  line  they  broke  ” 
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with  such  an  impetuous  ardour  and  scorn  of  death, 
that  one  could  have  fancied  her  in  front  of  the 
charge.  At — 

“  Cannon  to  right  of  them, 

Cannon  to  left  of  them, 

Cannon  in  front  of  them 
Volleyed  and  thundered,” 

she  seemed  carried  away  by  exaltation  for  the 
brave  who  dared  the  storm  of  fire  ;  and  she  had  a 
noble  effect  towards  the  end,  when  the  passionate 
enthusiasm  with  which  she  had  kindled  suddenly 
fell,  and  there  was  a  wail  like  that  which  follows 
a  soldier’s  bier  in  the  words — 

“  Then  they  rode  back,  but  not — 

Not  the  six  hundred.” 

I  have  heard  her  recite  the  same  poem  in  a 
crowded  theatre,  and  with  brilliant  success,  but 
never  with  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  private 
recital  just  mentioned. 

As  Miss  Neilson’s  fame  culminated,  I  gradually 
lost  sight  of  her,  save  for  a  rare  visit  at  the 
theatre.  Eventually  America — where  her  success 
surpassed  even  that  gained  here — absorbed  many 
months  of  her  later  years. 
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My  personal  recollections  of  her  were  fading 
into  the  dimness  of  the  past,  when  one  morning  at 
the  sea' coast  they  were  painfully  revived  by  the 
startling  announcement  of  her  sudden  death.  It 
took  place  in  Paris,  in  1880,  when  she  was  only 
thirty.  Alas,  for  the  career  that  had  been  so 
brilliant  and,  comparatively,  so  brief ! 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

ME.  ALFRED  WIGAN  AND  MR.  F.  ROBSON. 

Alfred  Wigan’s  qualifications  as  an  actor — Peculiarly  success¬ 
ful  in  French  characters — His  acting  in  “  To  Parents  and 
Guardians,”  “Monsieur  Jacques,”  “The  First  Night,”  “The 
Corsican  Brothers,”  “  The  Isle  of  St.  Tropez,”  “  The  Eoused 
Lion,”  “  On  the  Cards  ”  etc. — Want  of  robustness  supplied 
by  nervous  force  and  minuteness — His  special  excellence  in 
Monsieur  Jacques — Anecdote  touching  his  performance  of 
this  part  at  Dover — Appears  as  Orlando,  in  1851,  at  the 
Princess’s — Also  as  Prince  Henry  in  “  The  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  IV.” — “  Still  Waters  Eun  Deep  ” — Early 
recognition  of  his  talents  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Mathews,  under  whose  management  he  appeared  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  Sheridan  Knowles’s  play  of  “Love” — Replaces 
Harley  as  Mark  Meddle  in  “  London  Assurance  ” — Draws 
attention  to  his  performances  of  French  characters — Joins 
the  Keeleys  at  the  Lyceum,  then  goes  to  the  Haymarket — 
His  various  characters — His  appearance  in  a  comedy  by 
the  present  writer — His  subsequent  appearances  at  the 
Olympic  'and  the  Princess’s — He  becomes  manager  of 
the  Olympic — His  De  Neuville  in  “  Plot  and  Passion 
Goes  to  the  Adelphi — Assumes  management  of  the  St. 
James’s — Appears  at  the  Gaiety — His  Adolphe  Chavillard 
in  “  On  the  Cards  ” — Summary  of  his  claims  as  an  actor — 
His  Death.  Frederick  Eobson — Excitement  created  by 
his  performances  in  extravaganza  and  burlesque — His 
admirers  maintain  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  tragedy 
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proper — General  impression  of  his  Shylock  and  Medea  in 
burlesque — Madame  Ristori — His  acting  in  farce  and 
domestic  drama — In  “A  Blighted  Being” — In  “Daddy 
Hardacre  ” — Difference  between  the  qualifications  for 
playing  domestic  drama  in  prose  and  playing  tragedy — 
Robson’s  Sampson  Burr  in  “  The  Porter’s  Knot  ” — His 
pathetic  humour  in  acting  akin  to  that  of  Dickens  in  fiction 
— Robson  in  “  The  Chimney  Corner,”  and  in  “  Camilla’s 
Husband  ” — as  Desmarets  in  “  Plot  and  Passion  ” — Sum¬ 
mary — His  death. 


Extreme  refinement,  delicate  perception,  and 
truth  to  nature,  combined  with  deep,  though 
quiet  feeling,  were  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Wigan.  These  qualities  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  the  representation  of  various  types 
of  Frenchmen.  Amongst  these  were  Tour- 
billon  in  “To  Parents  and  Guardians,”  Monsieur 
Jacques  in  the  pathetic  drama  of  that  name,  • 
Achille  Talma  Dufard  in  “The  First  Night,” 
De  Chateau  Eenaud  in  “  The  Corsican 
Brothers,”  the  hero  of  “  The  Isle  of  St.  Tropez,” 
Hector  Mauleon  in  “  The  Eoused  Lion,” 
Adolphe  Chavillard  in  “  On  the  Cards,”  and 
several  besides.  All  these  pieces  were  of  French 
origin. 

The  French  Usher  at  the  Clapham  school,  in 
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To  Parents  and  Guardians,”  was  one  of  the 
first  assumptions  that  showed  his  qualifications 
for  playing  French  characters.  The  unfortunate 
emigre  Tourbillon,  who,  though  noble,  has  to 
earn  his  bread  by  tuition,  and  who  suffers 
.  keenly  from  the  pranks  of  audacious  schoolboys, 
is  one  of  those  figures  in  which  sentiment  and 
humour,  dignity  and  eccentricity,  have  so  quick 
interchange  as  to  offer  wide  scope  to  an  artist 
who  had  equal  command  of  pathos  and  humour, 
though  he  was,  perhaps,  something  wanting  in 
breadth  of  passion  and  in  robustness.  He  was 
so  much  an  artist,  however,  that  he  could  often 
fairly  supply  these  qualities  by  intensity  and  by 
decision  of  outline.  Thus  his  gallant  bearing  as 
De  Chateau  Eenaud  in  “  The  Corsican  Brothers  ” 
atoned  for  a  certain  over-delicacy  of  style,  and 
the  ease  and  martial  excitability  of  his  Faulcon- 
bridge  almost  made  the  spectator  forget  that 
i  full-blooded  strengtli  was  a  vital  trait  of  the 
illegitimate  Plantagenet.  In  characters  that  thus 
taxed  his  physique,  Wigan  managed  to  present 
much  to  admire,  though  not  without  suggesting 
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that  he  was  substituting  what  was  wanting  in 
more  athletic  qualities  of  the  mind,  so  to  speak, 
by  trading  on  nerve  power. 

In  Monsieur  Jacques,  divided  between  a  pardon¬ 
able  yearning  for  success  in  his  art  and  fidelity 
to  the  memory  of  an  early  love,  he  played  with 
so  true  a  perception  of  contrasting  features,  that 
the  harmless  vanities  of  the  part  enhanced  its 
pathos,  and  the  spectator  was  often  never  nearer 
tears  than  when  the  smile  hovered  on  his  lips. 
The  complete  finish  of  the  personation,  combined 
with  its  perfect  ease,  the  quaintness  of  the  broken 
English,  and  the  actor’s  peculiar  skill  in  display¬ 
ing  the  quick  transitions  of  feeling  in  French 
nature,  made  up  a  performance  in  which  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  suggest  an  improvement. 

I  happened  to  be  at  Dover  on  one  occasion 
when  Mr.  Wigan  played  Monsieur  Jacques  in 
that  town.  The  box  in  which  I  was  placed 
projected  considerably  over  the  pit,  and  was, 
moreover,  so  shallow  that  it  was  difficult  to 
retreat  from  observation.  As  the  piece  went  on, 
I  found  myself  so  much  moved  by  the  pathos 
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of  the  representation,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  repressed  my  tears.  The  temptation 
to  the  luxury  of  woe  was,  however,  violently 
resisted,  as  it  could  not  have  been  yielded  to 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  entire  audience. 
The  strong  effort  at  repression,  however,  produced 
so  distracting  a  headache,  that,  meeting  Mr. 
Wigan  next  day  on  the  marine  walk,  I  laugh¬ 
ingly  reproached  him  with  all  that  I  had  suffered. 
He  answered,  with  pleasant  readiness,  that  he 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  regret  as  he  ought 
a  malady  which  was  both  a  nev^  and  emphatic 
compliment  to  his  acting. 

His  Achille  Dufard  in  The  First  Night,”  in 
point  of  the  happy  blending  of  sentiment  with 
humour,  and  in  that  highest  reality  which  springs 
from  clear  insight  into  human  characteristics, 
and  in  truthfulness  that  rejects  all  excess  in 
portraying  them,  fully  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  his  Monsieur  Jacques. 

In  The  Isle  of  St.  Tropez  ”  he  had  to  play 
the  part  of  a  man  who  suffers  long  from  a 
mysterious  disease,  and  at  length  finds,  by  the 
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aid  of  a  mirror  which  reflects  another,  that  he  is 
being  slowly  poisoned  by  one  who  possesses  his 
affection  and  confidence.  His  look  of  horror  and 
his  hushed,  mechanical  bearing,  as  of  one  whose 
feelings  had  been  petrified  by  horror,  can  scarcely 
be  forgotten  by  any  spectator. 

In  1851  he  performed,  at  the  Princess’s,  the 
character  of  Orlando  in  ‘‘  As  You  Like  It.”  The 
performance,  though  delicate,  was  animated,  and 
showed  a  keen  relish  for  the  adventures  with 
which  the  piece  abounds,  which  gave  his 
rendering  a  fit  air  of  romance.  In  the  same 
year  he  represented  Prince  Henry  in  “  The  Pirst 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.”  with  more  dignity  than 
is  usually  assumed,  and  with  great  impressiveness 
in  the  serious  passages.  His  impersonation  was, 
on  the  whole,  less  mercurial,  and  therefore  less 
popular,  than  might  have  been  expected.  He 
evidently  sought  to  indicate  in  the  lighter  and 
more  familiar  moods  of  the  Prince  the  probability 
of  his  future  reform  and  elevation. 

To  the  highest  class  of  his  personations  belonged 
his  John  Mildmay  in  “  Still  Waters  Pun  Deep.” 
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The  powerful  effect  which  he  produced  with  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  means  was  a  theme  of 
general  comment  and  admiration.  The  interest 
of  the  character  consists  in  the  gradual  develop¬ 
ment  of  acuteness,  and  mental  capacity  in  general, 
on  the  part  of  one  whose  reserved  demeanour 
has  caused  him  to  be  rated  as  inapprehensive 
and  stupid.  The  quiet  judgment  with  which 
the  man’s  real  nature  was  revealed,  touch 
after  touch,  till  it  stood  out  distinctly,  recalled 
the  imperceptible  growth  of  some  child,  whom 
we  have  seen  day  by  day,  till,  in  the  course  of 
years,  we  recognize  the  man.  This  piece  was 
produced  during  his  management  of  the  01ymj)ic 
Theatre,  to  the  success  of  which  the  talents  and 
counsels  of  his  wife  are  said  to  have  largely 
contributed.  Her  performance  of  Mrs.  Hector 
Sternhold,  in  this  very  piece  of  Still  Waters,” 
was,  perhaps,  as  fine  an  instance  as  can  be  cited 
of  her  mode  of  producing  a  strong  impression 
without  obvious  effort. 

The  great  promise  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  was 
early  recognized  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
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Mathews  (Madame  Vestris),  under  whose 
management  at  Covent  Garden,  in  1839,  he 
performed  the  character  of  ''  Sir  Conrad  ”  in 
Sheridan  Knowles’s  play  of  “  Love  ” — a  part  by 
no  means  important,  but  which  requires  a  gallant 
carriage  and  good  delivery.  Small  as  the  actor’s 
opportunity  was,  he  so  improved  it  as  to  gain 
considerable  notice,  and  to  recommend  himself  to 
his  managers  and  the  public.  At  Covent  Garden 
he  also  replaced  Harley  as  Mark  Meddle  in 
London  Assurance,”  and  began  to  attract 
attention  to  his  finished  performance  of  French 
characters.  After  quitting  Covent  Garden,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  Company,  then 
under  the  management  of  the  Keeleys.  In  1847 
he  joined  Mr.  Webster  at  the  Hay  market,  where, 
as  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  and  as  Hector  Mauleon 
in  The  Boused  Lion,”  the  delicate  truthfulness 
of  his  acting,  and  the  subtle  traits  of  his 
characterization  became  increasingly  appreciated. 
In  this  year  also  I  was  indebted  to  him  for  an 
assumption  marked  by  his  habitual  ease,  polish, 
and  unstrained  effect — that  of  Osborn  in  “The 
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Heart  and  the  World.”  It  has  already  been 
said  that  this  venture  was  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Wigan’s  acting  was  worthy  of  a  piece  better 
constructed,  and  of  more  solid  claims.  He 
subsequently  appeared  at  the  Olympic  and  at 
the  Princess’s  Theatres,  the  latter  being  then 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean. 
In  1853  he  entered  on  the  management  of  the 
Olympic,  where  his  principal  characters  were 
his  delicate,  yet  passionate  rendering  of  the 
lover  in  ‘'Plot  and  Passion,”  and  his  John 
Mildmay  in  “Still  Waters  Eun  Deep,”  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  We  find  him  after¬ 
wards  at  the  Adelphi,  at  the  St.  James’s  (as 
manager),  and  at  the  Gaiety,  where  he  performed 
Adolphe  Chavillard  in  “  On  the  Cards.”  Adolphe 
is  a  travelling  conjuror,  who  discovers  that  he  is 
the  real  father  of  a  young  girl  of  whom  he  has 
previously  only  assumed  the  parentage,  and  who, 
by  his  arts  of  legerdemain,  manages  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  a  trickster  on  his  daughter.  The 
plot  of  this  piece  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable ; 
but  Mr.  Wigan  admirably  availed  himself  of  the 
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opportunity  it  gave  of  exhibiting  the  emotions 
of  the  father  and  the  eccentricities  of  the  conjuror. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  character  of  Mr.  AVigan’s  acting  was  almost 
unique  in  his  time.  Though  abounding  in  the 
delicate  sensibility  which  often  confines  actors 
to  the  portrayal  of  a  few  parts  suited  to  their 
own  individualities,  he  had  sufficient  width  and 
keenness  of  perception  to  delight  in  many 
varieties  of  human  nature.  He  was,  therefore, 
a  versatile  actor,  large  in  his  range  of  character, 
though  minute  in  his  treatment  of  it.  Tine  as 
were  his  touches,  he  made  a  strong  impression  , 
by  their  judiciousness  and  their  repetition.  Like 
some  of  the  best  painters  in  water-colour,  he 
sometimes  produced  effects  that  were  almost 
massive,  quoad  the  medium  through  which  they 
were  produced,  though  they  were  still  not  those 
of  oils.  He  could  not  claim,  as  has  been  said, 
breadth  or  robustness  of  style.  As  regards  finish, 
quietude,  finesse,  and  a  power  to  seize  the  subtler 
traits  of  sentiment  or  humour,  he  was  admirable. 

i 

In  his  day  he  was  probably  the  most  French  of  If 
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English  actors.  His  death  took  place,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one,  on  Hovemher  29,  1878. 

Of  Mr.  Frederick  Eohson,  again,  striking  and 
original  actor  as  he  was,  my  recollections  are  fewer 
than  I  could  wish.  I  witnessed  none  of  those 
burlesques  and  extravaganzas  in  which  he  dis¬ 
played  so  much  passionate  intensity,  that  some 
admirers  believed  he  would  prove  a  second 
Edmund  Kean  in  poetic  tragedy.  A  doubt  of 
this  conviction  has  been  already  expressed  in  a 
notice  of  Mr.  Sothern,  where  it  is  suggested  that 
the  very  opportunity  of  exaggeration  afforded  by 
burlesque  elicits  the  display  of  a  quasi-tragic 
power  which  would  cease  df  the  condition  of 
exaggeration  were  withdrawn. 

Amongst  his  triumphs  in  burlesque,  according 
to  report,  none  were  greater  than  those  of  his 
Shylock  and  Medea.  In  the  latter  it  is  recorded 
that  the  foundation  of  the  acting  was  generally 
tragic,  and  that  the  sentiment  only  became  that 

of  burlesque  by  being  carried  to  exaggeration. 

« 

Indeed,  it  is  said,  at  the  point  where  a  blessing 
is  besought  for  Creusa,  the  real  feeling  of  the 
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actor  refused  to  be  disguised,  and  tlie  scene 
became  one  of  absolute  pathos.  Madame  Eistori, 
whose  Medea  was  one  of  her  greatest  successes, 
was  at  the  Olympic  on  the  production  of  the 
burlesque,  and  a  bust  of  her  was  exhibited  on 
the  stage. 

Burlesque  apart,  however,  I  saw  Mr.  Eobson 
in  some  of  his  best  characters.  In  the  farce  of 
“  A  Blighted  Being,”  his  Job  Wort,  a  neglected 
and  disappointed  genius,  could  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  by  no  actor  but  Eobson,  with  the  double 
and  even  simultaneous  effect  of  convulsing  the 
house  with  the  absurdities  of  the  character,  and 
inspiring  it  with  a  sense  of  relief  when  he  escapes 
the  fancied  danger  that  haunts  him.  In  the 
bitterness  of  his  mortification.  Job  applies  to 
a  friend,  a  druggist,  for  some  drug  that  shall 
end  his  life  gradually  and  painlessly.  His 
friend  affects  at  last  to  comply  with  his  request. 
Job,  believing  that  he  has  swallowed  the 
insidious  poison,  and  that  death  is  stealthily 
advancing  upon  him,  at  length  regrets  his  rash¬ 
ness,  and  falls  a  prey  to  his  terror,  which  is 
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heightened  bv  the  fact  that  he  has  fallen  in  love, 
with  no  hope  of  surviving  long  enough  to  marry. 
At  length  the  disclosure  that  the  drug  he  had 
taken  is  really  harmless  enables  him  to  rally, 
and  his  union  with  the  object  of  his  affections 
atones  to  him  for  his  defeated  ambition.  As  the 
blighted  genius,  Eobson’s  melancholy  but  haughty 
intonation,  his  fitful  gesture,  his  look  of  dejection, 
alternating  with  that  of  pity  and  contempt  for 
a  world  unworthy  of  him,  at  times  a  colloquial 
turn  in  the  midst  of  highly-wrought  excitement 
formed  a  wonderful  caricature  of  the  unappreciated 
man  in  real  life ;  while  his  horror  of  death,  though 
ludicrous  under  the  circumstances,  had  a  ghastly 
seriousness  in  it,  which,  though  it  only  proved 
the  actor’s  power,  was  surely  somewhat  misplaced 
in  burlesque.  It  was  perhaps,  however,  his  union 
of  the  terrible  with  the  droll  which  most  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  general  favour. 

“  Daddy  Hardacre,”  drawn  from  La  Fille 
d’Avare,”  gave  him  a  character  in  which,  through 
its  eccentricities,  he  displayed  even  tragic  in¬ 
tensity.  The  miser’s  one  redeeming  feeling — 
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love  for  Ills  daughter,  and  his  insane  idolatry  of 
his  gold,  afforded  an  opening  for  blending  and 
contrasting  what  is  most  sordid  and  pitiful  in 
self-love  with  what  is  most  touching  in  love  for 
another.  The  sordid  aspect  of  the  half  peasant, 
half  farmer,  with  his  strange  pronunciation,  was, 
indeed,  so  thoroughly  and  minutely  represented 
as  to  he  generally  comic,  but  without  in  the  least 
degree  detracting  from  its  reality  or  from  the 
emotional  interest.  Setting  aside  Mr.  Eobson’s 
tragic  effects,  nothing  from  his  entrance  could  be 
more  microscopic  than  his  observation  of  charac¬ 
teristics,  nothing  more  easy  and  natural  than  his 
expression  of  them.  What  a  true  and  laughable 
touch  was  that  of  venting  his  rage  on  a  minor 
character,  who  has,  unbidden,  helped  himself  to 
roll  and  butter,  by  a  scowl  and  an  aside,  which 
seem  to  relieve  his  exasperation — ‘‘  How  ugly  yon 
chap  looks  wh  his  mouth  full !  ”  His  chuckle, 
not  overdone,  at  his  own  astuteness  in  holding 
Imck  from  a  purchase  till  want  forced  the  owner 
to  sell  at  a  fearful  loss ;  the  controlled  impatience 
with  which  he  hears  a  plea  for  humanity,  as  a 
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ceremonial  that  must  be  borne  with  and  meant 
nothing ;  his  intervals  of  delay  in  handing  out 
the  lawyer’s  charge  for  expenses  in  fractions,  thus 
mitigating  the  torture  of  payment  by  taking  it 
in  instalments ;  his  look,  as  of  a  good  Mussulman 
to  an  infidel,  when  the  lawyer  tells  him  that 
“  gold’s  just  the  same  as  notes,”  and  the  Miser, 
gloating  over  his  shiners,  answers  scornfully,  ''  It 
is  not  the  same  to  me,  though,” — these  are  a  few 
of  the  minor  traits  of  character  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  are  yet  vivid  to  the 
writer — traits  conveyed  by  a  naturalness  of  ex¬ 
pression  often  most  quiet  when  most  intense. 

In  the  second  act,  how  true  to  nature  was  his 
disappointment  because  Esther,  his  daughter, 
received  so  calmly  the  guinea  he  offered  her. 
“Thank  you,  father.”  Was  that  all  she  had 
to  say  for  a  gift  dear  to  him  “  as  a  dro^^  of  his 
heart’s  blood  ”  ?  “  Hey,  hey,  lass  !  ”  he  cries, 

withdrawing  the  coin  for  a  time ;  “  does  it  rejoice 
thee  no  more  than  that  to  look  on  a  guinea — 
to  know  it  is  thine  own,  all  alone — to  hear  it 
chink,  chink  ?  ”  What  depths  of  rapture  did  his 
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tones  convey — tones  crooning  and  gloating,  but 
half  bushed,  as  if  it  had  been  profane  to  utter 
his  transports  aloud  !  How  admirable,  too,  when 
it  has  escaped  him  that  she  will  have  a  fortune, 
the  conflict  between  his  delight  in  what  he  can 
give  her  and  his  dread  lest  the  secret  of  his  wealth 
should  transpire !  How  admirably  did  he  thus 
prepare  for  the  great  scene,  in  which  he  discovers 
that  his  idolized  gold  has  been  stolen  by  his 
idolized  daughter.  Her  uncle  had  been  suddenly 
ruined  by  some  commercial  panic,  and  had 
threatened  to  escape  by  suicide  from  want  and 
disgrace.  In  vain  Esther  had  pleaded  with  her 
father  to  help  him.  He  was  immovable;  and,  to 
save  the  father  of  the  man  she  loved,  she  had 
secretly  robbed  her  own  parent.  The  scene  in 
which  these  facts  burst  upon  him  was  appalling. 
A  visit  to  his  hoard  had  shown  him  the  plunder 
of  it.  His  changed,  almost  choked  voice,  startled 
you  with  the  sense  of  a  catastrophe  before  he 
entered.  “  Whose  voice,”  you  asked — “  surely 
not  Eobson’s?”  At  length  he  tottered  in,  gasping 
“  Mary — Mary  !  ”  to  the  servant.  His  face  drawn 
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and  convulsed,  his  reeling  gait,  his  stifled  tones 
gave  the  notion  of  one  who  had  been  struck  and 
shrivelled  by  lightning.  Are  you  ill  ?  ”  asks 
Mary.  He  can  but  gasp  her  name  for  answer. 

What  ails  you  ?  ”  asks  the  lawyer,  in  wonder. 
The  wild,  suspicious  misery  that  can  And  no 
vent  in  words  prompts  him  to  seize  the  lawyer’s 
arm  in  a  fierce  clutch.  ^^What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  ”  At  last  he  recognizes  him  and  lets  him 
go.  Ah,  the  thief  may  have  been  Mary ! 

Mary,  look  me  in  the  face  !  Where  is  it  ?  Air 
— air  !  ”  Ho,  it  can’t  be  Mary  ;  no,  the  nephew 
who  has  been  his  guest — the  son  of  the  ruined 
man.  So — he  has  left  the  house  !  Clear  as  day. 
Pursue  him  !  “  Eun  to  the  justice  !  ”  Summon 

the  constables  !  Why  does  the  lawyer  delay  ?  ” 
With  a  new  burst  of  fury,  which  exhausts  him — 
''  He’s  an  accomplice ;  I’ll  go  myself !  Ah,  I’m 
dying !  ”  His  limbs  fail,  and  he  staggers  to  his 
chair.  Eevmng  a  little,  he  bids  them  bring  the 
thief.  He  will  search  him  himself,  and  then 
he’ll  have  him  hanged — hanged — hanged !  ” — 
this  in  a  voice  which,  by  its  very  exhaustion — 
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a  last  effort  of  speecli — showed  a  dej)th  of  hatred 
from  which  the  listeners  recoiled.  Then  a  new 
phase  of  the  crisis  arrives.  Shocked  by  the  old 
man’s  fury  against  his  nephew,  Esther  confesses 
the  robbery  and  the  motive  of  it.  What ! — she, 
his  own  child,  the  thief !  No,  it’s  a  lie — a  lie  1 
But  she  persists.  He  raises  a  chair,  as  if  to  strike 
her.  No,  no ;  she  had  an.  accomplice,  for  whose 
sake  she  acted — she  is  merely  trying  to  mask 
a  worse  culprit.  And  then  the  amazement  and 
the  fury  gave  way,  and,  with  a  strange  blending 
of  cajolery  and  real  tenderness,  he  tries  to  worm 
from  her  to  whom  the  money  had  been  given. 
But  she  has  nothing  to  say.  Then  she  shall  be 
locked  up ;  she  shall  starve — rot — die  !  Esther 
escapes  almost  in  despair.  After  a  while  the 
father’s  love,  with  many  ebbs  and  flows,  reasserts 
itself.  “  Where  is  she  ?  ”  asks  Hardacre.  He  is 
told  that  she  is  in  the  next  room,  weeping  before 
her  mother’s  picture.  He  looks  in,  softened,  and 
finds  that  it  is  so.  The  lawyer  begs  him  to 
forgive.  At  this  the  old  man  hardens  himself. 
‘‘  Never,  never !  Shut  the  door  directly.  Mary  I 
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I’ll  never  forgive  her !  ”  he  exclaims,  with  a 
violence  that  shakes  him,  and  shows  the  fierce¬ 
ness  of  the  strife.  The  door  is  that  of  the  next 
room,  in  which  his  child  is  weeping.  “  You  dont 
want  to  shut  it  close  to,  ye  old  fule  !  ”  he  con¬ 
tinues — a  fine  touch  in  the  play,  but  how  fine  it 
needed  Eobson’s  genius  to  show — the  tones  of  a 
voice  that  had  tears  in  its  asperity,  and  yearning 
in  its  impatience. 

In  all  the  transitions  that  we  have  pointed 
out,  it  was  the  excellence  of  Eobson  that  the 
force  and  variety  of  his  acting  had  no  touch  of 
strain.  His  fury  was  as  natural  and  spontaneous 
as  his  dryness  or  his  fondling.  He  was  colloquial 
even  in  passion ;  his  voice  had  the  rise  and  fall 
of  all  the  natural  changes  which,  in  real  life 
and  in  real  men,  denote  mental  impulses  in  their 
varying  excitement  or  calm.  Could  he  not, 
then,  have  played  heroic  tragedy  ?  His  intensity 
and  his  truth  would  have  gone  far  in  this 
direction.  But  the  reality  in  which  he  showed 
at  his  best  needed  eccentricity  or  sharp  prosaic 
traits.  It  was  by  this  background  that  his  emo- 
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tions  were  relieved  and  coloured  and  contrasted. 
The  feelings  that  are  common  to  man  gained 
a  sharp,  almost  stinging  individuality,  since  they 
displayed  themselves  amongst  the  peculiarities 
that  belonged  to  few  men — a  result  quite  opposed 
to  that  of  ideal  art,  which  discards  external 
peculiarities,  lest  they  should  lower  or  obscure 
more  essential  features. 

Ee verting  to  Daddy  Hardacre,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  the  money  which  Esther  had 
taken  was  her  own  fortune,  that  Hardacre  for¬ 
gives  her,  and  consents  to  her  marriage  with  her 
cousin,  the  more  readily  that  he  is  willing  to  take 
her  without  her  lost  dowry. 

However  much  the  belief  of  some  that  Mr. 
Eobson  would  have  succeeded  in  poetic  tragedy 
may  be  dissented  from,  it  is  incontestable  that, 
in  certain  phases  of  domestic  drama,  he  could 
excite  both  tragic  pity  and  terror  in  the  events 
of  actual  life.  His  Daddy  Hardacre  proves  his 
power  above  all  in  the  latter ;  his  Sampson 
Burr  in  The  Porter’s  Knot  ”  Les  Crochets 
du  Pere  Martin  ”)  above  all  in  the  former.  Very 
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touching  and  sweet  is  this  idyllic  drama. 
Sampson  Burr,  as  a  porter,  amasses,  after  many 
years,  a  little  competence,  by  the  help  of  which 
he  gains  his  dearest  wish — that  of  seeing  his 
son  a  doctor.  He  then  undergoes  the  fearful 
shock  of  learning  that  this  idolized  son  has 
involved  himself  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  £2000, 
takes  the  burden  upon  himself,  privately  affects 
to  have  lost  the  sum,  that  he  may  shield  his 
wife,  the  fondest  of  mothers,  from  the  knowledge 
of  her  boy’s  disgrace,  contrives  to  send  him 
abroad,  and  then,  a  ruined  man,  resumes  in  his 
old  age  the  arduous  toil  of  a  porter.  The  son 
acquits  himself  well,  and  is  able  in  the  end  to 
requite  his  father  for  the  heavy  sacrifice  made. 
This  little  tale  abounds  in  opportunities  of  pathos, 
relieved  and  often  dee^^ened  by  humour.  The 
character  would  have  been  successful  in  many 
hands,  but  hardly  such  a  success  as  in  Eobson’s. 
If  his  special  merit  in  work  of  this  kind  be 
asked,  the  one  answer  is  that  he  had  an 
uncommon  degree  of  that  truth  to  nature  which 
every  actor  worth  the  name  must  have  in  some 
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degree,  and  a  power,  moreover,  of  displaying 
this  truth  under  a  variety  of  aspects.  How 
delightful  was  his  overflow  of  pride  and  happiness, 
with  a  veil  of  drollery,  half  real,  half  forced,  to 
hide  his  emotion,  when  he  enters  with  the  son 
who  can  now  write  himself  doctor.  After  he 
learns  that  the  latter’s  extravagance  has  ruined 
him,  how  admirable  his  assumption  of  high 
spirits  (just  a  little  strained  by  conscious  effort), 
partly  that  he  may  seem  a  cheery  host  to  his 
chum.  Captain  Oakum,  who  looks  in  for  a  fare¬ 
well  dinner,  partly  to  hide  the  truth  from  his 
wife.  The  purpose  of  keeping  the  dear  old 
mother  ignorant  of  the  lad’s  disgrace  ran  with 
Eobson  throughout  the  piece,  not  only  in  the 
dialogue,  but  in  looks  of  tender  vigilance  and 
a  habit  of  caution  and  self-suppression. 

No  performer  lived  more  in  the  details  of 
his  part,  or  made  them  more  contrast  with 
each  other.  Who  can  forget  the  scene  in  the 
second  act,  after  he  returns  to  his  work  as  a 
porter  ?  He  sits  on  his  truck  near  the  hotel, 
and  gossips  with  his  wife,  who  brings  him  his 
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dinner,  over  old  times — old  love  still  fresh  for 
each  other,  pride  in  their  son,  and  their  hopes 
for  him.  The  old  man  has  had  losses  by 
speculation  since  then — not  a  whit  does  the  wife 
guess  that  the  prodigal  son  has  ruined  him, 
and  she  feels  it  hard  that,  in  his  old  age,  he 
has  had  to  go  back  to  his  hard  work  again. 
As  for  him,  he  affects  to  like  it.  “  He  was  happy 
enough  in  his  arm-chair ;  but,  hang  it,  when 
he  sits  on  his  truck  he  feels  young  again !  ” 
The  truck  means  the  days  when  Milly  was 
a  young  wife,  when  love  made  labour  sweet, 
and  their  boy  was  their  future.  The  cheerful 
fortitude,  with  its  spark  of  humour,  with  which 
the  old  man,  weary  at  heart,  weary  in  frame, 
imposed  upon  the  trusting  wife,  half  suspecting 
the  kind  deception,  was  admirable  in  its  truth, 
and  in  that  restraint  which  is  the  conscience 
of  the  artist.  The  heroism  of  the  sufferer  did 
not  parade  itself  by  a  touch  of  overemphasis. 
He  did  not  merely  feign  to  disguise  his  grief, 
and  call  attention  to  it  by  by-play.  His  forced 
spirits  were  not  too  much  forced  to  seem 
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unnatural  to  tlie  wife,  tliougli  they,  of  course, 
hid  nothing  from  the  audience,  who  were  in 
his  confidence.  The  pathetic  huihour  of  Dickens 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  Eohson,  making  the 
heroic  concealment  of  grief  ten  times  more 
touching  than  its  direct  utterance.  This  resem¬ 
blance  to  Dickens  in  various  characters  planned 
to  suit  the  actor  was  often  evident.  In  ^^The 
Chimney  Corner,”  for  instance,  what  a  flavour 
of  the  best  kind  of  cockney  was  there  in  his 
Peter  Probity,  the  oilman !  His  genial  self- 
importance,  his  delight  in  his  own  shrewdness, 
his  occasional  mispronunciation  of  some  ambitious 
passage,  uttered  with  glib  enjoyment,  were  the 
rather  grotesque  frame  to  a  high-minded  and 
loving  nature.  | 

It  was  a  feature  of  Eohson’s  acting  that,  with 
his  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  his  dislike,  save 
in  burlesque,  of  extravagance,  he  could  rise,  with¬ 
out  effort,  to  as  high  a  stress  of  passion  as  we 
ever  find  displayed  in  the  man  of  actual  life.  | 
In  this  very  drama  of  “The  Chimney  Corner,” 
when  Peter  Probity  believes  that  his  son  has 
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cruelly  robbed  him,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  indignation  and  stern  despair,  melting  into 
an  ^agony  of  outraged  love,  of  which  the  actor 
so  availed  himself  that  the  emotion  of  the  house 
almost  choked  its  applause,  so  genuine  was  the 
feeling  displayed,  so  free  from  a  forced,  or  even 
a  strained  note. 

In  comedy,  the  value  of  Eobson’s  temperate 
method  was  remarkably  shown  in  a  piece 
entitled  “  Camilla’s  Husband,”  which,  though 
not  effective,  was  the  work  of  a  writer  who 
had  done  better  things.  Eobson’s  character,  in 
particular,  was  so  factitious,  also  so  far-fetched, 
and  yet  commonplace  in  point  of  expression, 
that  from  the  mere  perusal  of  the  part  one 
would  expect  nothing  but  failure.  Dogbriar  is 
a  wandering  tinker,  with  a  keen  sense  of  his 
own  acuteness,  and  much  unscrupulousness  in 
the  use  of  it.  His  histrionic  stock-in-trade  is 
largely  made  up  of  such  phrases  as  “  natur,” 
“  feelosophy,”  and  ‘‘  mo-rality,”  “  needcessity  ”  for 
“  necessity,”  ‘‘  inflammation  ”  for  information,” 
‘‘twilight”  for  “toilette,”  “flirtation  of  the  heart,” 
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possibly  in  some  way  akin  to  palpitation,” 
though  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  relationship. 
There  were  a  few  better  jokes  in  the  dialogue, 
but  too  many  of  the  kind  specified,  while  the 
moralizing  of  the  tinker  was  as  dull  and  forced 
as  his  phrases.  Yet  there  was  an  air  of  con¬ 
viction,  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  consistency  in 
Eobson’s  acting  that  seemed  to  make  the  tinker 


a  philosopher  in  his  way,  and  gave  to  his 
trite  sayings  the  force  of  axioms.  That  the 
piece  succeeded  was  chiefly  due  to  Eobson’s  skill 
in  creating  a  character  from  the  slightest  hints, 
and  to  the  vigour  and  romance  which  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  threw  into  the  part  of  the  hero. 

The  character  of  Desmarets  in  “  Plot  and 
Passion”  gave  Mr.  Eobson  his  first  and  signal 
chance  of  proving  his  power  in  serious  drama. 
Desmarets  is  all  nerve  and  excitement,  so  that 
the  part  formed  a  link  between  the  wild  intensity 
of  the  actor’s  burlesque  creations  and  those  which 
he  portrayed  in  actual  life.  A  spy  and  a  tool, 
absorbed  in  self,  unscrupulous  and  relentless  in 
all  that  relates  to  his  interest,  servile  to  Fouche, 
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the  master  whom  he  envies,  detests,  and  cir¬ 
cumvents,  capable  at  once  of  deep  calculation 
and  fierce  energy,  fired,  moreover,  with  a  wild 
passion  for  a  woman  who  had  stooped  awhile 
to  be  Fouche’s  instrument  and  decoy — the  part 
furnished  a  variety  of  contrasting  aspects,  which 
were  presented  with  graphic  power  and  with 
surprising  rapidity  of  change.  In  keen  observ¬ 
ance  of  his  chance  to  insinuate  or  to  betray, 
to  seize  an  advantage,  or  to  parry  a  disaster, 
Eobson,  in  his  various  resources,  suggested  a 
spider  which  glides  along  the  lines  of  its  web 
to  repair  its  mesh,  or  to  dart  upon  its  prey. 
The  greed  and  venom  of  the  spider  had  also 
their  symbol  in  his  fierce  love  for  Madame  de 
Fontanges,  and  his  subsequent  hatred  of  her. 
Brilliant,  too,  were  his  contrasts  of  expression. 
The  bitterest  irony  or  the  deadliest  menace  at 
times  kcirked  in  the  softest  tones ;  again,  explo¬ 
sions  of  passion  would  rend  him — passion  con¬ 
vulsing  face  and  limb.  In  a  healthier  tempera¬ 
ment,  display  might  have  seemed  excessive  or 
distasteful.  Here  it  was  true  to  the  character. 
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There  were,  of  course,  many  parts  for  which 
Mr.  Eobson  was  unfitted,  both  mentally  and 
physically.  Small,  though  not  ill-formed,  he 
was  quite  wanting  in  what  is  called  “a  presence.” 
Dignity,  romance,  composed,  gentle  tenderness 
(he  had  abundant  tenderness  mixed  with  humour), 
the  lighter  graces  of  comedy,  were  not  for  him. 
But  for  such  conceptions  as  lay  within  his  range, 
he  had  the  gift  of  gifts — self-identification.  The 
‘'si  vis  me  here”  may  be  extended  to  every 
emotion.  Eobson  made  the  listener  feel,  because 
he  felt  himself.  This  original  actor  died,  at  the 
age  of  forty-three,  in  August,  1864. 
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CHAPTEE  XY. 

MADEMOISELLE  RACHEL.* 

Rachel’s  benefit  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  in  June,  1841 — She 
appears  in  a  French  version  of  Schiller’s  “  Marie  Stuart  ” 
— Is  supported  by  an  array  of  celebrated  artistes — Her 
personal  appearance,  voice,  etc. — Her  acting  in  “  Marie 
Stuart  ” — Macready’s  exception  to  her — Her  great  per¬ 
formance  in  “  PhMre  ”  described  at  length — Her  acting  a 
combination  of  classic  and  romantic  art — Her  sympathy 
with  the  indigent  of  her  own  profession. 

It  was  a  night  to  remember,  the  night  when  I 
first  saw  Eachel — Eachel,  who  had  resuscitated 
in  France  the  dead  glories  of  the  classic  drama, 
whose  fame  rang  through  Europe,  who  was 
hailed  everywhere,  except  by  the  rivals  whom 
she  had  supplanted,  as  a  genius — one  of  those 
rare  beings  in  whom  “life  is  at  blood-heat,”  and 
whose  keen  perceptions  and  sympathies  seemed 
intuitions. 

♦  Though  the  great  French  actress  hardly  falls  within  the 
scope  of  this  work,  it  is  thought  these  few  recollections  of  her 
will  not  be  unwelcome. 
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I  went  to  Her  Majesty’s  ”  that  14tli  of  June, 
1841,  in  a  state  of  almost  feverish  excitement. 
It  was  the  night  of  her  benefit.  Besides  her 
own  attraction  in  Lebrun’s  tragedy  of  Marie 
Stuart,”  *  a  reduction  into  one  act  of  Moliere’s 

Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ”  was  to  be  given  in 
the  concert-scene,  of  which  Mesdames  Grisi, 
Persiani,  Loewe,  and  Viardot,  Signori  Euhini, 
Mario,  Lahlache,  Tamhurini,  Mademoiselles  Cerito, 
Guy  Stephan,  Keppler,  Pierson,  and  M.  Albert 
were  to  appear.  This  supplementary  entertain¬ 
ment,  introducing  the  most  eminent  singers  and 
danseuses  of  a  time  when  ballet  was  still  a  fine 
art,  and  equally  attractive  with  opera,  was  a 
rare  homage  on  the  part  of  those  offering  it  to 
the  genius  of  Eachel,  who,  indeed,  had  been 
the  idol  of  London  society,  from  the  Court  down¬ 
wards. 

The  keen  interest  of  speculative  curiosity  was 
now  to  give  way  to  that  of  knowledge.  Eachel 
at  length  appeared.  Tall,  slender,  almost  to 

*  Founded  on,  though  not  absolutely  adapted  from,  Schiller’s 
tragedy. 
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fragility,  with  mobile  face,  but  pale  as  that  of  a 
statue,  and  lit  up  with  what  Edwin  Eorrest  so 
aptly  called  her  ''flaming  eyes,”  she  riveted  the 
gaze  at  once.  In  those  eyes,  in  that  marble 
face  (which  could  yet  at  will  become  so  flexible), 
life  seemed  to  have  invaded  the  domain  of  death 
— death  not  repulsive,  but  composed  and  queenly. 
To  follow  her  declamation,  again,  when  she 
began  to  speak,  was  an  absolute  delight.  A  voice 
deep,  resonant,  and  vibrating  with  the  feeling  to 
be  uttered — capable  of  becoming  harsh  and 
piercing,  or  of  subsiding  into  the  softest  and 
most  significant  of  whispers — she  had  at  her 
command  the  demi-semitones  of  expression,  each 
being  given  with  such  just  precision,  that  sound 
seemed  as  definite  as  colour.  These  merits 
never  failed  her  in  any  of  her  characters,  and 
they  exerted  their  charm  in  "  Marie  Stuart,” 
though  not  one  of  her  best.  In  the  great 
scene  with  Elizabeth,  her  passion,  though  intense, 

■  was  vixenish  and  unqueenly.  It  is,  perhaps, 
hard  to  invest  the  dialogue  of  the  Queen- 
Scold  with  dignity.  Eistori  surmounted  this 
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difficulty  better  than  Eachel ;  but  she  owed 
to  the  latter  that  resistance  of  the  proud,  stub¬ 
born  knee  which  wavered  and  stiffened  again 
and  again  before  Marie  sank  crushed  at  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  feet.  Before  this,  however,  Eachel  made 
one  of  her  finest  points  in  the  look  of  exultation 
when  she  sees .  how  deeply  her  taunts  have 
pierced  her  rival.  Eachel’ s  outburst  of  hatred 
in  this  scene  doubtless  descended  to  the  spiteful, 
and  it  helps  to  illustrate  the  view  of  Macready — 
who,  nevertheless,  greatly  admired  her — that 
“  her  anger  was  sometimes  too  petty  and  wanting 
in  loftiness.”  In  any  case,  however,  her  anger 
was  real,  intense,  consuming ;  and  this,  with  the 
wonderful  charm  of  a  delivery  which  could  paint 
every  shade  of  feeling,  was  enough  to  make  her 
greatness  felt  even  in  her  least  perfect  characters. 

In  ‘"Phedre,”  which  I  saw,  some  years  later, 
at  the  St.  James’s,  her  genius  was  by  general 
consent  at  its  summit.  The  actress  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  scene  before  she  possessed  you. 
Who  was  this  so  fragile,  so  prostrate,  that,  as 
she  clung  to  her  nurse  for  support,  united  and 
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harmonized  the  opposite  extremes  of  bodily  decay 
and  emotional  life  ?  In  the  eye  so  aflame 
with  mental  anguish,  one  saw  it  was  the 
very  strength  of  the  passions  that  preyed  upon 
the  frame ;  it  was  the  anger  of  offended  Yenus 
that  consumed  her  with  an  unlawful  love.  She 
was  no  common  sufferer.  The  victim  of  a 
goddess,  she  shared  the  supernatural  dignity  of 
her  persecutor.  Hesitating  with  shame,  yet 
yearning  for  the  relief  of  avowal,  to  (Enone,  her 
nurse  and  confidante,  she  at  length  gasped  forth 
her  secrets — the  hatred  of  Venus  and  the  unholy 
passion  inspired  for  her  son-in-law.  With  what 
yearning  sympathy  of  despair  fell  from  Eachel’s 
lips  the  words  that  recalled  the  former  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  goddess  on  one  of  her  race — 

“  Ariane,  ma  soeur,  de  quel  amour  blessee 
Vous  mourutes  aux  bords  ou  vous  futes  laissee  !  ” 

Or  who  that  heard  and  saw  them  can  forget 
/those  broken  tones,  those  shifting  looks,  that 
final  abasement  of  the  head,  in  which  passion, 
shame,  and  yet  feverish  joy  revealed  themselves 
with  equal  intensity,  when  (Enone  uttered  the 
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name  of  Hippolyte,  and  the  great  actress  ex¬ 
claimed — 

“  C’est  TOi  qui  I’as  nomme  !  ” 

To  dwell  upon  Kachel’s  excellence  in  the  various 
aspects  of  Phedre,  would  be  to  quote  the 
tragedy  almost  entire.  In  her  vain  struggles 
against  the  curse  of  Yenus  which  inspires  her 
incestuous  passion;  in  the  scene  in  which,  after 
the  rumoured  death  of  Theseus,  she  seeks  Hip- 
polytus,  ostensibly  in  his  own  interests,  but 
really  through  the  irresistible  impulse  of  her 
love,  and  betrays  her  guilty  passion  to  its  object ; 
in  the  scene  where,  having  learned  that  Theseus 
still  survives,  she  stands  rooted  and  horror-struck 
with  the  fear  that  Hippolytus  will  betray  her 
secret  to  her  husband — comment  can  only  be 
reiterated  admiration,  so  powerfully  was  every 
feeling  shown  in  its  general  scope,  yet  with 
such  just  precision  in  detail.  The  lines  which 
she  utters  in  dread  expectation  of  meeting  her 
husband  and  her  son,  may,  perhaps,  be  singled 
out  as  an  unsurpassed  example  of  mixed  and 
conflicting  grief,  shame,  and  infatuated  love — 
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“  Mon  epoux  va  paraitre  et  son  fils  avec  lui, 

Jo  verrai  le  temoin  de  ma  flamrae  adultere, 

Observer  de  quel  front  j’ose  aborder  son  pere ; 

Le  cceur  gros  de  soupirs  qu’il  n’a  point  ecoutes, 

L’ceil  humide  de  pleurs  par  I’ingrat  rebutes.” 

The  reluctant  consent  of  Phedre  that  Hippo- 
lytus  shall  be  charged  with  having  tempted  her 
to  infidelity  is  an  unworthiness  which  Eacine’s 
ingenuity  has  been  unable  to  excuse.  Eachel 
did  whatever  was  possible  in  this  position,  by 
letting  her  consent  be  wrung  from  her  under  the 
stress  of  a  tortured  and  distracted  mind — above 
all,  under  the  panic  into  which  she  falls  at 
the  approach  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  This 
mood  of  terror  and  prostration  Eachel  contrasted 
in  the  next  act,  when  she  has  learned  the  love 
of  Hippolytus  for  Aricie,  with  a  burst  of  passion 
which  well  deserved  the  hackneyed  epithet, 
“  electric.”  Her  agony  at  the  thought  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  rival  seemed  to  overflow  in  rage  at  destiny 
which  had  ordained  this  terrible  trial — in  hatred 
and  suspicion  even  of  her  confidante,  (Enone,  as 
of  one  less  wretched  than  herself  As  she  brooded 
on  the  future  joys  of  the  lover,  there  was  a 
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gleam  of  insane  envy  in  her  eyes,  accompanied 
by  a  cry  of  despair  and  fury  which  might  have 
expressed  the  torture  of  some  savage  animal 
struck  with  its  death-wound.  And  when  the 
paroxysm  was  somewhat  spent,  and  (Enone 
endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  pointing  out  that 
the  lovers  would  be  separated  and  see  each  other 
no  more,  the  yearning  hut  hopeless  tenderness 
of  Eachel’s  tones,  as  she  answered — 

“  Ils  s’aimeront  toujours,” 

was  a  transition  from  one  emotion  to  another 
in  which  she,  with  her  sudden  force  and  vividness 
of  contrast,  was  always  felicitous. 

After  such  admiration  as  has  already  been 
given  to  Eachel  in  this  character,  the  reader’s 
credulity  may  be  taxed  by  the  assertion  that  all 
she  had  achieved  before  was  surpassed  by  her 
great  soliloquy  in  the  fourth  act,  with  which  the 
words  just  quoted  commence.  In  the  terrible 
review  of  her  own  guilt  there  was  no  violence. 
The  passage  was  delivered  in  a  chair,  with  little 
hut  most  significant  gesture,  and  with  an  awful 
calmness,  as  if  she  had  already  been  arraigned 
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before  Minos,  and  were  bnslied  in  a  dread  self¬ 
listening,  while  lier  lips  repeated  her  own  in¬ 
dictment.  But,  in  all  this  calmness,  there  was 
a  thrilling  force,  so  deep,  and,  in  a  sense,  so 
delicate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  guilty  emotion, 
speaking  to  itself,  dared  only  whisper.  Long 
after  hearing  them,  I  was  haunted  by  those 
accents,  which  seemed  to  die  away  under  their 
load  of  terror,  when  she  imagined  Minos  in 
hell,  recognizing  the  guilty  one  as  his  offspring — 

“  Ah,  combien  fremira  son  ombre  epouvantee, 

Lorsqu’il  verra  sa  fille  a  ses  yeux  presentee.” 

This  trance  of  suppressed  misery  was  at  length 
broken  by  its  own  intensity,  and  when  the 
actress,  with  a  cry  of  piercing  supplication, 
cried,  “  Pardonne !  ”  there  was  not  a  soul 
amongst  the  audience  that  did  not  seem  to  plead 
with  her.  The  terrible  malediction  on  CEnone, 
delivered  as  if  by  one  whose  wretchedness  gave 
authority  to  her  curse,  fitly  closed  an  act  in 
which  the  spectator,  for  a  time,  forgot  admiration 
in  identification  with  tiie  sufferer.  In  the  last 
act,  Phedre  has  only  to  exonerate  Hippolytus,  to 
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confess  her  own  guilt  to  Theseus,  and  to  die  by 
the  poison  which  she  had  taken.  All  this  was 
accomplished  by  Eachel  with  a  despairing  grief 
and  penitence  that  foresaw  new  terrors  beyond 
the  grave,  and  robbed  death  of  its  consolation. 

It  may  be  true,  as  said  Theophile  Gautier, 
that  on  the  whole,  in  expressing  the  gentler 
and  more  tender  emotions  of  womanhood, 

''  Eachel  fut  froide  comme  Fantiquite but  she 
could  express  the  tortures  of  unhappy  love  and 
of  remorse,  and  the  transports  of  indignation 
with  the  fervour,  the  minuteness,  and  variety 
of  the  romantic  school,  and  also  with  the  noble 
and  imposing  outlines  of  classic  art.  In  her, 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  utterance  and  attitude 
entered  into  the  expression  of  the  strongest 
passion.  There  was  grace  in  her  fury,  majesty 
in  her  despair.  She  left  vacant  in  France  a 
throne  of  genius  which  none  of  her  successors 
(many  of  them  highly  endowed)  can  hope  to- 
fill.  Her  death  took  place  in  January,  1858. 

Though  sprung  from  obscure  parentage,  she!;] 
gained,  as  it  were  intuitively,  after  her  success^! 
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the  bearing  of  a  social  queen.  Accused,  and 
perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  avarice,  she  had  yet  a 
tender  sympathy  for  the  needy  of  her  own  pro¬ 
fession.  My  late  friend.  Dr.  Doran,  who  met 
her  repeatedly  in  Paris,  often  testified  to  the 
ease  and  dignity  of  her  manner  in  society,  and 
to  the  playful  charm  with  which  she  would 
wind  up  an  evening  of  which  she  had  been  the 
life,  by  making  a  qiike  on  behalf  of  her  less 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GENERAL  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Mr.  Liston — Some  features  of  his  acting — Leigh  Hunt’s  praise 
of  him — His  sensibility  to  pathos — An  instance — His 
death.  Mr.  Tyrone  Power — Characteristics  of  his  style — 
“  The  Irish  Lion,”  “  The  Irish  Attorney,”  “  His  Last 
Legs,”  etc.  Mr.  John  Pritt  Harley — Rather  an  amusing 
than  a  fine  comedian — His  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Acres, 
and  Sir  Phenix  Clearcake  in  Jerrold’s  “  Bubbles  of  a  Day  ” 
— Wanted  individuality  in  Shaksperian  parts — The  original 
Mark  Meddle  in  “  London  Assurance  ” — The  original  John 
Blount  in  Knowles’s  “  Old  Maids  ” — The  original  Cox  in 
“  Box  and  Cox  ” — His  various  qualifications  as  an  eccentric 
comedian — Casual  meetings  with  him — His  death.  Mr. 
Robert  Strickland — His  characteristics  as  a  comedian — 
His  Polonius — His  Sir  William  Fondlove  in  “  The  Love 
Chase” — The  original  Sir  John  Vesey  in  “  Money” — His 
acting  in  “  Tom  Noddy’s  Secret.”  Mr.  David  Rees — The 
original  Stout  in  “  Money  ” — His  brief  career — His  death. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wrench — The  original  Dudley  Smooth 
in  “  Money  ” — His  acting  described — His  Dudley  Smooth 
recalled  at  this  day  by  Mr.  Frank  Archer — The  wider 
range  of  the  latter  actor.  Mr.  James  Wallack — Accepted 
alike  in  high  comedy  and  in  melodrama — Also  in  certain 
parts  in  tragedy — His  Alessandro  Massaroni  in  “  The 
Brigand  ” — His  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan — His  Ulric  in 
“  Werner” — Mr.  James  Anderson  in  the  same  character — 
Wallack  as  Macduff — As  Martin  Heywood  in  “  The  Rent 
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Day,”  and  Raphael  Doria  in  “Nina  Sforza” — Had  some 
resemblance  to  Charles  Kemble’s  manner — His  death.  Mr. 
AND  Mrs.  Bartley — Mr.  Bartley’s  Falstatf — His  Colonel 
Damas — His  death — Mrs.  Bartley,  the  once  celebrated 
Miss  Smith,  who  chiefly  personated  the  characters  of  Mrs. 
Siddons — Her  death.  Mr.  Edward  William  Elton — His 
Amintor  in  “  The  Bridal  ” — In  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons  ” — 
His  Richard  the  Third — The  Syncretic  Society — Mr.  Elton 
attends  one  of  its  early  meetings — Speaks  on  the  difficulties 
of  advancement  in  the  actor’s  profession — Lost  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Pegasus — Tributes  to  his  memory — Hood’s 
address  at  the  benefit  for  his  family  given  at  the  Hay- 
market.  Mr.  Leigh  Murray — His  position  as  a  jeune 
'premier — His  grace,  fine  elocution,  and  prepossessing 
appearance — His  Raphael  Duchatlet  in  “  The  Marble 
Heart  ” — Various  characters — Summary  of  his  merits — 
Stage  manager  to  Mr.  Farren  at  the  Olympic — Mrs.  Leigh 
Murray  in  Marie  de  Meranie — Leigh  Murray’s  death — 
His  appearance  in  his  younger  days.  Mrs.  Chippendale. 


In  this  chapter  will  be  included  recollections 
of  such  performers  as  the  writer  saw  too  seldom 
to  comment  upon  at  length.  Some  of  these, 
like  John  Liston,  were  actors  of  great  celebrity. 
His  personation  of  the  old  stager  ”  has  already 
been  noticed  in  the  paper  on  the  younger  Charles 
klathews.  I  saw  Liston  in  two  or  three  other 
parts  at  the’ Olympic  Theatre,  when  under  Vestris, 
but  the  slight  plots  in  which  he  figured,  all 
except  that  of  The  Old  and  Young  Stager,”  have 
faded  from  my  mind.  Curiously,  with  the  for- 
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getfulness  of  tlie  pieces  in  which  he  performed, 
I  retain  a  lively  impression  of  his  style.  He 
was  capable,  in  some  measure,  of  adopting  himself 
to  various  parts.  He  could  be  a  rustic,  cockney, 
or  a  gentleman;  but  in  almost  every  character 
he  evinced  quiet,  intense  self-satisfaction,  and 
ludicrous  gravity  in  absurd  sayings  and  doings. 
His  humour  was  often  to  seem  insensible  to  the 
ludicrous,  and  a  look  of  utter  unconsciousness 
on  his  serene  and  elongated  face  wmuld  accompany 
the  utterance  of  some  absurdity  or  sly  jest,  and 
rouse  shouts  of  laughter,  while  he  stood  monu¬ 
mentally  calm.  His  greatest  success  was  in 
“Paul  Pry,”  produced  at  too  early  a  period  for 
my  recollection.  Leigh  Hunt,  however,  praises 
him  highly  in  a  number  of  characters,  especially 
in  rustics.  Mr.  Liston  had  a  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  mirth 
in  others  was  easily  affected  at  the  theatre  by 
a  pathetic  speech  or  situation.  I  once  saw  him, 
at  the  Hay  market  Theatre,  weeping  copiously  at 
a  touching  passage  in  a  play,  I  think  by  Miss 
Vandenhoff.  He  sat  in  front  of  the  dress- 
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circle,  and  the  tears,  which  he  made  no  effort  to 
conceal,  streamed  down  his  face.  He  died  in  his 
seventieth  year,  in  March,  1846. 

Another  public  favourite  of  whom  I  saw  but 
little,  as  he  played  chiefly  in  after-pieces,  was 
the  famous  actor  of  Irish  character,  Mr.  Tyrone 
Power,  who  perished  on  his  homeward  voyage 
from  America,  in  the  wreck  of  the  Pegasus,  early 
in  1841.  Of  his  archness,  his  sly,  wheedling 
bonhomie,  his  audacity,  tempered  and  carried 
off  by  animal  spirits,  and  his  delightful  enjoy¬ 
ment — rather  deep  than  boisterous — of  fun,  I 
retain  from  my  youthful  days  a  lively  impression. 
I  saw  him  in  such  pieces  as  The  Irish  Lion,” 
“  The  Irish  Attorney,”  “  His  Last  Legs,”  etc.,  but 
at  this  date  I  have  a  better  recollection  of  himself 
than  of  the  pieces  in  which  he  appeared. 

Mr.  John  Pritt  Harley  always  suggested  to 
me  the  figure  of  an  old  court  jester  with  his  cap 
and  bells.  He  had  too  little  depth,  too  little 
discrimination  of  character,  to  merit  the  name 
of  a  fine  comedian,  but  he  was,  beyond  doubt,  a 
very  amusing  one.  In  his  own  airy,  chattering. 
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mercurial  way  he  overflowed  with  fun  and  self¬ 
enjoyment,  and  if  one  never  expected  Harley  to 
lose  himself  in  his  part,  one  was  tolerably  content 
that  the  part  should  be  lost  in  Harley.  In  a 
conception,  however,  that  fell  in  with  his  own 
individuality,  such  as  Sir  Phenix  Clearcake  in 
Douglas  Jerrold’s  “Bubbles  of  the  Day,”  or  in 
Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  in  “  The  School  for 
Scandal,”  of  whom  he  gave  a  light,  rattling 
version,  instinct  with  the  thoughtless  enjoyment 
of  a  satirical  hit,  he  was  capital.  Amongst  his 
best  displays  was  his  performance  of  Acres, 
which  is  in  itself  so  farcical  that  no  one  felt  his 
extravagant  comicality  in  it  to  be  greatly  mis¬ 
placed.  As  to  Sir  Phenix  Clearcake,  the  ci- 
devant  auctioneer,  in  whom  Jerrold  has  scarcely 
travestied  the  bombastic  announcements  of 
George  Eobins,  Harley  was  more  at  home  than 
in  any  other  part  that  I  recollect.  He  revelled, 
when  naming  any  house  or  locality,  in  recalling 
those  features  of  it  which  he  would  have  empha¬ 
sized  in  a  placard,  or  in  a  verbal  eulogy  from 
the  auctioneer’s  pulpit.  So  much  seemed  use 
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and  natural  bias  to  have  hidden  from  him  his 
own  absurdities,  that  his  fervour  was  delightfully 
unconscious  of  excess  when,  in  extolling  the 
charms  of  Elysium  House,  he  singled  out  the 
ruins  of  the  distant  castle  in  a  most  perfect 
state  of  repair,  the  cataracts  with  their  terrific 
thunder  softened  to  the  nerves  of  the  most  timid 
lady,  and  the  golden  moon  which,  in  that  favoured 
region,  is  always  at  the  full.” 

In  Shakspere,  Harley  was  wanting  in  individu¬ 
ality.  His  Touchstone  in  As  You  Like  It,”  his 
Clown  in  “  Twelfth  Mght,”  and  his  Bottom  in 
A  Midsummer’s  Mght’s  Dream,”  were  all  droll 
enough,  and  excited  the  laughter  of  the  many, 
but  were  wanting  in  all  differencing  traits,  except 
those  which  the  language  of  the  dramatist  had 
necessarily  imposed  upon  them.  He  was  the 
original  Mark  Meddle  in  “  London  Assurance,” 
at  Covent  Garden,  in  1841 — a  character  which, 
though  fairly  amusing,  is  only  subordinate.  The 
success  which  Harley  gained  in  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  his  overdone  effects  of  facial  expression. 
In  the  same  year,  at  the  same  theatre,  he  appeared 
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as  John  Blount,  the  jeweller’s  son,  in  Knowles’s 
“  Old  Maids.”  The  shallow,  conceited,  but  not 
ill-natured  personage,  though  of  no  real  import¬ 
ance,  was  tolerably  suited  to  the  performer,  and 
proved,  perhaps,  as  diverting  as  any  other 
character  in  that  not  very  diverting  comedy. 
He  was  the  original  Cox  to  Mr.  Buckstone’s  Box 
in  the  farce  that,  through  the  humours  of  these 
two  actors,  gained  so  great  a  celebrity.  If  Harley 
had  little  insight  into  character,  he  had  such 
gaiety,  whim,  vivacity,  bonhomie,  and  such  re¬ 
sources  (often  overtaxed)  of  look  and  gesture, 
that  he  was  a  general  favourite.  I  had  sometimes 
a  pleasant  chat  with  this  amusing  actor  and 
genial  man  during  his  engagement  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  under  Mrs.  Charles  Kean.  I  had  hoped 
to  avail  myself  of  his  hospitable  invitations 
to  know  him  more  intimately,  but  opportunity 
failed — for  a  short  time,  indeed,  but  till  too  late, 
klr.  Harley  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in 
the  summer  of  1858. 

Of  comedians  not  absolutely  in  the  first  rank, 
few  should  be  spoken  of  with  more  respect  than 
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Mr.  Eobert  Strickland,  who  died  so  long  ago  as 
1845,  aged  forty-seven.  Though  not  an  actor 
of  subtlety,  he  threw  great  vigour  and  breadth 
into  all  characters  that  lay  within  his  range, 
and  he  essayed  few  that  were  beyond  it.  His 
Polonius  to  Charles  Kemble’s  Hamlet,  at  the 
Haymarket,  in  1835,  seemed  to  me  a  sound  and 
telling,  though  somewhat  conventional,  perform¬ 
ance.  He  was  the  Sir  William  Fondlove  in 
Sheridan  Knowles’s  “  Love  Chase.”  The  reju¬ 
venescence  of  the  elderly  baronet  under  the 
charms  of  Widow  Green,  and  his  rapture  in 
extolling  them,  evinced  by  many  a  chuckle  and 
many  a  hearty  slap  of  his  thigh,  smacked  of 
a  well-known  type  of  the  hearty  old  Englishman. 
He  identified  himself  with  it,  however,  with  so 
much  warmth  and  vigour  as  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  success  of  the  comedy.  Mr.  Strickland 
was  also  the  original  Sir  John  Vesey  in  the 
comedy  of  ‘‘  Money,”  whose  cant  and  worldliness 
he  very  ably  brought  out.  One  of  his  best 
parts  was  that  of  the  old  schoolmaster  in  “  Tom 
Noddy’s  Secret,”  produced  in  1838.  A  child. 
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a  foundling,  apparently  of  the  masculine  sex, 
who  had  been  left  in  his  charge  turns  out  to 
be  a  girl,  and  the  schoolmaster  with  a  failing 
memory  is  thus  involved  in  many  absurd  per¬ 
plexities.  Tom  Noddy’s  Secret,”  chiefly  on 
account  of  Strickland’s  acting,  became  very 
popular. 

Having  just  spoken  of  '‘Money,”  I  may  here 
give  a  line  to  Mr.  David  Eees,  who  performed  Stout 
in  that  comedy.  His  fussy,  panting,  impetuous 
manner,  with  evident  relish  of  his  vocation,  made 
a  feature  of  the  democratic  politician.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Eees  was,  unfortunately,  short.  He  died 
at  Dublin,  in  1843. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Wrench,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  in  1843,  deserves 
mention,  if  only  for  his  admirable  performance 
of  Dudley  Smooth  in  "  Money.”  The  cool 
adventurer,  with  a  measure  of  good  taste  and 
savoir-faire,  could  have  had  no  better  representa¬ 
tive.  There  was  a  slight,  very  slight  nonchalance 
in  his  manner  towards  the  men  of  fashion  with 
whom  he  associated,  which  gave  them  to  under- 
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stand  that  he  knew  his  value.  Thus  he  had 
now  and  then  brief  silences  when  addressed,  and 
stood  as  if  lost  in  solving  some  problem,  with  a 
ruminating  movement  of  the  mouth,  as  if  chewing 
the  cud  of  his  thoughts.  Then,  seeming  to 
remember,  he  would  answer  his  interlocutor  with 
a  quiet,  affable  smile,  and  faintly  apologetic.  He 
had  just  those  qualities  of  coolness  and  calculation 
which  are  essential  to  the  chevalier  d’industrie, 
with  the  air  of  quiet,  careless,  amiable  ease  which 
implies  equality  with  companions  of  a  higher 
grade  and  yet  conciliates  their  liking.  At  the 
present  date,  Mr.  Trank  Archer,  who  was  probably 
not  born  at  the  time  of  Wrench’s  death,  singularly 
recalls  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  original 
Dudley  Smooth.  Wrench,  however,  had  a  far 
narrower  range  than  Mr.  Trank  Archer,  whose 
acting,  for  instance,  as  the  Eev.  Julian  Gray  in 
“  The  Hew  Magdalen,”  and  as  the  Editor  in  the 
recent  drama  of  ‘‘Christine,”  combines  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  force  of  English  characterization  with 
the  ease  and  finish  of  Trench  art. 

A  conspicuous  actor  in  his  time  was  Mr.  James 
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Wallack,  who  had  gained  acceptance  not  only  in 
some  celebrated  parts  in  plays  and  comedy,  such  as 
Faulconbridge,  Doriconrt,  Don  Felix,  Harry  Dorn- 
ton,  but  also  in  domestic  drama  and  melodrama. 
He  appeared  also  with  effect  in  several  important 
parts  in  tragedy,  such  as  Macduff,  and  Ulric  in 
“Werner.”  One  of  his  famous  characters  was 
Alessandro  Massaroni  in  “  The  Brigand,”  for 
which  his  gallant  appearance  and  dashing  style 
won  general  favour.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  touch 
of  theatricality  in  his  manner,  and  some  excess 
in  attitudinizing,  which  in  his  day  w*ere  easily 
overlooked  in  melodrama,  but  which  in  our  day, 
when  even  tameness  is  preferred  to  exaggeration, 
might  have  been  more  hardly  dealt  with.  Perhaps 
his  crowning  effort  in  melodrama,  because  giving 
him  the  widest  scope,  was  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan. 
It  was  a  part  for  which  his  grace  of  person  and 
carriage,  the  impulsiveness  of  his  style  both  in 
comic  and  serious  passages,  signally  qualified 
him.  He  was,  in  a  word,  good  in  all  characters 
tliat  asked  for  bearing  and  dash.  He  was  a 
picturesque  Ulric  in  “Werner,”  assigning  to  that 
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astute,  unscrupulous  personage  a  prompt  decision 
and  haughty  grace  of  manner  which  almost 
commanded  respect.  In  Ulric,  Wallack  and 
Mr.  Janies  Anderson  were  so  nearly  equal  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  give  either  the  preference. 
Wallack  was,  moreover,  a  spirited  Macduff,  though 
he  could  not  approach  the  rough  pathos  of  Phelps 
in  the  scene  where  the  Thane  hears  of  the 
slaughter  of  his  wife  and  children.  Spontaneous 
pathos,  indeed,  was  hardly  one  of  this  actor’s 
gifts,  though  in  certain  characters,  such  as  Martin 
Heywood  in  The  Pent  Day,”  he  could  be  very 
affecting.  But  one  was  touched  chiefly  by  the 
manliness  and  fortitude  of  the  actor,  which  gave 
even  to  a  somewhat  forced  expression  of  feeling 
a  value  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  contrast.  In  1841 
he  played,  at  the  Haymarket,  Eaphael  Doria  in 
‘‘  Nina  Sforza  ”  to  the  Spinola  of  Macready  and 
the  Nina  of  Miss  Helen  Paucit.  His  picture 
of  the  ardent  but  faithless  lover  was  marked 
by  the  refined  impulsiveness  which  was  one 
of  his  special  merits,  while  his  remorse  had  all 
the  effects  by  which  skill  and  practice  try  to 
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substitute  genius.  Longo  intervallo,  Mr.  James 
Wallack  had  points  of  likeness  to  Charles  Kemble. 
He  was  an  efficient  actor  in  many  parts,  excellent 
in  a  few.  He  died  in  Kew  York,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  1864. 

Though  I  could  never  fully  understand  the 
merits  of  Mr.  George  Bartley,  his  prominence  as 
a  comedian  entitles  him  to  mention.  The  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  he  gained  most  applause  was 
that  of  Balstaff  To  me,  his  main  qualification 
for  “  the  fat  knight  ”  seemed  to  be  his  fatness. 
He  was,  to  my  thinking,  dull  and  mechanical 
in  the  part.  One  missed  the  sharp  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  the  vivacity,  the  self-enjoyment 
that  should  extend  even  to  Falstaffs  unblushing 

O 

inventions.  Mr.  Bartley  was  probably  correct 
enough  in  design,  but  he  carved  out  methodi¬ 
cally,  and  fell  short  of  impulse.  He  was  a 
serviceable  actor  in  characters  that  did  not  ask 
too  much  from  him.  That  in  which  I  liked  him 
best  was  General  Hamas  in  ''The  Lady  of  Lyons.” 
The  shrewdness  of  the  man,  his  bluff  good- 
heartedness,  and  his  spice  of  temper  were  capi- 
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tally  blended.  They  were  the  very  qualities  to 
find  favour  with  a  British  audience.  His  death 
occurred  in  1858,  when  he  was  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Bartley  was  the  once- 
celebrated  Miss  Smith,  who  was  considered  im¬ 
pressive  in  Lady  Macbeth  and  other  characters  of 
Mrs.  Siddons.  She  died  in  1850,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

Amongst  actors  of  the  second  class,  Edward 
William  Elton  claims  a  brief  record.  The  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  he  most  pleased  me  was  Amintor 
in  ‘‘  The  Bridal,”  adapted  by  Knowles  from  “  The 
Maid’s  Tragedy.”  His  love  for  the  bride  who 
had  married  to  disgrace  him  had  a  tenderness  of 

O 

worship  which,  though  it  approached  timidity,  was 
finely  carried  out  and  chivalrous  in  its  reverence. 
When,  on  their  bridal  night,  Evadne  repulsed 
Amintor  from  her  chamber,  the  amazement  of 
the  young  husband  was  quickly  blended  with 
even  more  grief  for  her  than  for  himself.  The 
loss  of  reason  in  Evadne  seemed  to  him  more 
likely  than  the  loss  of  nobleness  and  virtue.  It 
was  only  before  the  irresistible  evidence  of  her 
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consistent  and  shameless  guilt,  of  his  being  made 
an  unconscious  pander  to  the  king,  that  his  faith 
in  her  gave  way.  Excellent,  too,  was  the  manner 
in  which,  with  his  friend  and  brother-in-law, 
Melantius,  he  strove  by  reserve  and  forced  levity 
to  hide  Evadne’s  disgrace.  When  pressed  home 
he  could  no  longer  keep  it  secret.  He  seemed 
to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  brother  as  if  they 
had  been  his  own,  while,  with  the  utterance  of  the 
fatal  truth,  the  collapse  of  hope  and  energy  on  the 
very  threshold  of  life  was  strikingly  shown  in 
look  and  gesture.  Under  the  management  of 
Macready  at  Drury  Lane,  Mr,  Elton  was  the 
original  Beauseant  of  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons.”  His 
firm  outline  of  that  character,  plausible  and  heart¬ 
less,  though  with  a  vein  of  sardonic  humour, 
formed  the  model  from  which  none  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  diverged.  At  Drury  Lane  also  The 
Patrician’s  Daughter  ”  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Elton’s  co-operation.  Considering  his  great 
ability,  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  his 
part  was  brief,  and  presented  but  few  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  writer,  when  a  lad,  had  seen  him 
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as  Eichard  the  Third  in  the  old  Queen’s  Theatre, 
in  Tottenham  Street.  So  far  as  the  young  critic’s 
judgment  went,  it  was  a  judicious  and  varied 
performance,  by  no  means  wanting  either  in  the 
ironical  humour  and  plausibility  of  the  part  or 
in  vigour.  It  seemed,  however,  to  fall  short  of 
Butler’s  version  of  Eichard  in  quick  decision  and 
fire,  and  in  the  broad  contrast  of  these  qualities 
with  sinister  levity  and  deceit. 

Under  Macready,  both  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Elton,  though  contributing 
greatly  to  the  completeness  of  the  pieces  pro¬ 
duced,  had  little  scope  for  the  worthy  display  of 
his  abilities.  Shortly  before  Macready  became 
lessee  of  Drury  Lane,  a  body,  previously  described, 
called  The  Syncretic  Association,”  was  founded. 
The  early  meetings  of  this  body  were  held 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  the  writer.  At 
one  of  these  meetings  Mr.  Elton  was  present, 
and,  while  speaking  most  modestly  of  his  own 
claims,  set  forth  strikingly  the  hardships  of  the 
performer  who  can  only  exhibit  his  powers  by 
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the  will  of  his  manager,  and  who,  in  the  con¬ 
fined  arena  of  the  theatre,  is  often  doomed  to 
obscurity  because  he  has  never  had  the  chance 
to  succeed.  The  quiet  and  graceful  earnestness 
of  Mr.  Elton’s  manner  was  very  winning.  A 
little  talk  with  him  before  he  left  seemed  to  pre¬ 
pare  me  for  all  that  I  afterwards  heard  of  his 
worth  and  of  his  mental  refinement.  His  loss 
in  the  lamentable  wreck  of  the  Pegasus,  bound 
from  Edinburgh  to  London,  in  July,  1843,  called 
forth  deep  and  wide-spread  regret.  Members  of 
his  own  profession  joined  with  comparative 
strangers  in  prompt  and  liberal  help  to  his 
family.  The  address  written  by  Thomas  Hood, 
and  spoken  by  Mrs.  Warner,  for  their  benefit, 
at  the  Haymarket,  may  be  noticed  as  one  of 
the  most  moving  appeals  ever  made  to  public 
sympathy. 

In  the  interval  between  Mr.  James  Anderson — 
who,  in  his  early  days,  was  perhaps  the  best  type 
of  the  romantic  jeune  premier — and  the  far  more 
realistic  jeunes  premiers  who  may  be  said  to 
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have  come  in  with  the  Eobertsoiiian  comedy,  the 
late  Mr.  Leigh  IMiirray  may  be  said  to  hold  a 
mediate  position,  with  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
young  men  of  the  earlier  school.  He  made  his 
first  London  appearance  at  the  Princess’s,  April, 
1845,  in  The  Hunchback,”  as  Sir  Thomas  Clif¬ 
ford,  to  the  Julia  of  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman.  On 
this  occasion,  though  rather  under-acting  his  part, 
his  intelligence,  feeling,  grace  of  manner,  the 
charm  of  an  elocution  correct,  though  unobtrusive, 
and  his  prepossessing  appearance  at  once  secured 
him  public  favour,  and  gave  promise  of  the  time 
when  practice  should  further  develop  his  powers. 
Probably  his  crowning  success  in  serious  drama 
was  his  performance  at  the  Adelphi,  in  1854,  of 
Paphael  Duchatlet,  in  the  drama  from  the  French, 
entitled  The  Marble  Heart.”  The  part  played 
by  Leigh  Murray  was  that  of  a  young  sculptor. 
He  played  it  with  all  the  trusting  susceptibility 
of  youthful  genius  to  the  charm  and  seduction  of 
mere  beauty,  with  an  infatuated  abandonment  to 
his  passion,  an  utter  collapse  at  the  worthless- 
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ness  of  his  idol,  and  a  desperation  when,  for  a 
moment,  he  stood  at  bay,  that  made  the  concep¬ 
tion  thoroughly  intellectual  and  tragic.  There 
was  a  feminine  touch  in  his  sensibility  which 
was  quite  in  place  here.  Amongst  his  original 
characters  may  be  named  Sir  Gervase  Eokewood 
in  ‘'Two  Loves  and  a  Life,”  at  the  Adelphi; 
Stephen  Plum  in  “  All  that  Glitters  is  not  Gold,” 
at  the  Olympic ;  Matthew  Bates  in  “  Time  Tries 
All,”  at  the  same  house ;  and  Harry  Damon  in 
“A  Hovel  Expedient,”  at  the  Haymarket.  His 
comic  acting  was  marked  by  refined  vivacity,  as 
his  serious  acting  was  by  refined  feeling.  In 
comedy,  besides  being  true  to  the  human  nature  of 
his  part,  he  now  and  then,  showed  a  touch  of 
realism  borrowed  from  the  habits  of  the  day ;  but 
there  was  always  significance  in  it — always  sug¬ 
gestion  of  character ;  it  was  never  mere  ludicrous 
trick  or  grimacing.  Mr.  Leigh  Murray  only  wanted 
more  robustness  of  physique  and  of  execution  to 
have  been  a  successful  actor  in  tragedy.  He  was 
delightful  both  as  a  comedian  and,  within  limits 
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which  he  seldom  or  never  sought  to  surpass,  as 
an  emotional  actor. 

In  1850  Mr.  Farren  was  lessee  of  the  Olympic, 
and  Mr.  Leigh  Murray  his  stage-manager. 
During  the  rehearsal  of  “  Marie  de  Meranie  ”  I 
was  much  struck  by  the  poetic  subtlety  and 
practical  value  of  his  suggestions,  by  which  the 
piece  much  profited.  And  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  record,  in  connection  with  it,  my  debt 
to  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  for  a  piece  of  acting  of 
genuine  delicacy  and  feeling,  in  wFich  she  gave 
valuable  support  to  Miss  Helen  Faucit. 

Mr.  Leigh  Murray,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine  in  1870,  had,  in  his  younger  days,  a  slight 
hut  elegant  figure.  His  features  were  correct  and 
delicate,  the  brow  being  finely  moulded,  and 
thrown  into  relief  by  dark  and  rippling  hair. 
His  dark  eyes,  too,  were  large  and  brilliant,  and 
gave  force  to  a  face  which  might  otherwise  have 
presented  an  almost  feminine  softness. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Chippendale,  towards  the 
end  of  May,  1888,  we  have  lost  one  of  our  best 
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actresses  in  tlie  class  of  parts  assigned  to  Mrs. 
Glover  and  Mrs.  Stirling.  Witlioiit  being  in¬ 
tellectually  tlieir  equal,  Mrs.  Chippendale  was  an 
effective  actress,  and  well  versed  in  the  traditions 
of  her  characters. 


THE  END. 
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Burnley  (J.)  History  of  Wool  and  W oolcombmg.  Illust.  8vo,  21^. 

Burton  (Sir  R.  F.)  Early,  Public,  and  Private  Life.  Edited 
by  F.  Hitchman.  2  vols.,  8vo,  36J. 

Butler  (Sir  W.  Pi)  Campaig7i  of  the  Cataracts.  Illust.,  8vo,  i8i’. 

■ - Lnvasion  of  E7igland,  told  tive7ity  years  after.  2s.  6d. 

- Red  Cloud;  or,  the  Solitary  Sioicx.  Imperial  i6mo, 

numerous  illustrations,  gilt  edges,  3J.  6</. ;  plainer  binding,  2s.  6d. 

• - The  Great  Lo7ie  La7id ;  Red  River  Expedition,  ^s.  6d. 

- - The  Wild  No7-th  Land;  the  Story  of  a  Whiter  fourney 

with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  8vo,  i8j'.  Cr.  8vo,  6d, 


LIABLE  (G.  W.)  Bon  aventure  :  A  Prose  Pastoral  of  Acadian 
Louisiana.  Sm.  post  8vo,  ^s. 

Cadogan  (Lady  A.)  Illustrated  Games  of  Patience.  Ttventy- 
four  Diagrams  in  Colours,  with  Text.  Fcap.  4to,  12s.  6d. 

- He7v  Games  of  Patience.  Coloured  Diagrams,  4to,  1 2s.6d. 

Caldecott  (Randolph)  Memoir.  By  Henry  Blackburn.  With 
170  Examples  of  the  Artist's  Work.  14.S'.;  large  paper,  21s. 
Califo7-7iia.  See  Nordhoff. 

Callan  (Hi)  Waiiderings  on  Wheel  aiid  orl  Foot.  Cr.  8vo,  \s.(id. 
Campbell  (Lady  Colin)  Book  of  the  Running  Brook:  and  of 
Still  Waters.  5^'. 

Canadiati  People :  Short  History,  Crown  8vo,  •^s.  6d. 

Carleton  ( Will)  Faiin  Ballads,  Farm  Festivals,  and  Farm 
Legends.  Paper  boards,  IJ'.  each;  i  vob,  small  post  8vo,  3^.  (id. 

- -  City  Ballads.  Illustrated,  12s.  6d.  New  Ed.  (Rose 

Library),  i6mo,  is. 

Carnegie  (A.)  American  Four-in- iLaiid  in  Britain.  Small 
4to,  Illustrated,  loj'.  (id.  Popular  Edition,  paper,  is. 

•  - Round  the  World.  8vo,  lo^.  Gd. 

•  - -  Triumphant  Democracy.  6s. ;  also  ir.  6d.  and  is. 

Chairman's  Handbook.  By  R.  F.  D.  Palgrave.  5th  Edit.,  2s. 
Changed  Ci'oss,  Cr'c.  Religious  Poems.  i6mo,  2s.  Gd. ;  calf,  6s. 
Chaplin  (J.  G.)  Three  Principles  of  Book-keeping.  2s.  Gd. 
Chaiities  of  London.  See  Low’s. 

Chat  lock  (R.  S.)  Pi'actical  Notes  on  Etching.  New  Ed.  8vo, 

I  os.  6d. 

Chess.  See  Bird  (H.  E.). 


List  of  Publications. 
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Children's  Praises.  Hymns  for  Sunday-Schools  and  Services. 
Compiled  by  Louisa  H.  H.  Tristram. 

Choice  Editiofis  of  Choice  Books.  2S.  6d.  each.  Illustrated  by 
C.  W.  Cope,  R.A.,  T.  Creswick,  R.A.,  E.  Duncan,  Birkf.t 
Foster,  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A.,  G.  Hicks,  R.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
C.  Stoneiiouse,  Tayler,  G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Townshenu, 
E.  H.  Wehnert,  Harrison  Weir,  &c. 


Bloomfield’s  Farmer’s  Boy. 
Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mariner. 
Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 
Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Churchyard. 
Keat’s  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 


Milton’s  L’ Allegro. 

Poetry  of  Nature.  Harrison  Weir. 
Rogers’  (Sam.)  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
Shakespeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets. 
Tennyson’s  May  Queen. 

Elizabethan  Poets. 

Wordsworth’s  Pastoral  Poems. 


Such  works  are  a  glorious  beatification  for  a  poet.” — Ai/iencenm. 


Chreiman  (Afiss)  Physical  Cultu7‘e  of  Women.  A  Lectuj'e  at  the 
Parkes  Museum.  Small  8vo,  u. 

Christ  in  Song.  By  Philip  Schaff.  New  Ed.,  gilt  edges,  Cl 
Chro7no- Lithography.  See  Audsley. 

Cochran  (  W.)  Pen  and  Pe7icil  in  Asia  ALinor.  Illust.,  8vo,  21s. 

Collingwood  {LLa7'ry)  Under  the  ALeteor  Flag.  The  Log  of  a 
Midshipman.  Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  gilt,  3^.  plainer,  2s.  GJ. 

— — —  Voyage  of  the  '■'‘Auroral'  Gilt,  31-.  (id. ;  plainer,  2s.  6d. 
Cook  {Dutton')  Book  of  the  Play.  New  Edition,  i  vol.,  3L  Gd. 

- On  the  Stage :  Studies.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24L 

Cowe7i  {fos.,  Af.P.)  Life  and  Speeches.  8vo,  14s. 

Cowper  {W.)  Poetical  Works :  A  Co72corda7ice.  Roy.  8vo,  2\s. 
Cozzens  {F.)  A77ie7'ican  Yachts.  27  Plates,  22  x  28  inches. 

Proofs,  £21  ;  Artist’s  Proofs,  ;,C3i  lO-*"* 

Crew  (B.f.)  P7'actical  T7'eatise  on  Pet7'oleum.  Illust.,  8vo,  2Ss. 
Crouch  (A.  P.)  On  a  Su7f-bou7id  Coast.  Crown  8vo,  ^s.  Gd. 
Crown  Prmce  of  Ger77iany  :  a  Diary.  2s.  Gd. 

Cudworth  (W.)  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Ab7-aha77i  Sha7p. 

Illustrated  from  Drawings.  (To  Subscribers,  2\s.')  2Gs. 

Cumberla7id{  Stuart)  Thought  Reader's  Thoughts.  Cr.  8  vo. ,  i  o.f .  6t/. 

- Quee7is  Highway  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  Ill.,  8vo,  i8t.  ; 

new  ed.,  Gd. 

Ctmdall  {Joseph)  Annals  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Shakespeare. 
With  a  List  of  Early  Editions.  Gd.  ;  large  paper,  5j.;  also  2s. 

- Re77iarkable  Bindings  in  the  Biitish  ALuseu77i. 

Cui'tis  {  W.  E.)  Capitals  of  Spanish  America..  Illust.,  roy.  8vo. 
Cushing  {W.)  Lniiials  and  Pseudonyins,  Large  8vo,  255-.; 
second  series,  large  8vo,  21s, 
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Custer  {Eliz.  B.)  Tenting  on  the  Plains ;  Gen.  Custer  in  Kansas 
and  Texas.  Royal  8vo,  i8^. 

Cutclipfe  {H.  C. )  2 rout  Pishing  in  Rapid  Streams.  Cr.  8  vo,  3^.  (id. 
T^ALY  {hfrs.  P.)  Pigging,  Squatting,  and  Pioneering  in 

2-P  Northern  South  Australia.  8vo,  12s. 

D’Anrers.  Elementary  History  of  Art.  New  ed.,  360  ill  us., 

cr.  8vo,  2  vols.  (5^.  each),  gilt,  loj.  6d. 

- Elementary  History  of  Afu sic.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

P  avid  son  (H.  C.)  Old  Adafn  ;  Tale  of  an  Army  Crammer.  3 

vols.  crowTi  8 VO,  31^.  (id. 

Paris  {Clement')  Modern  Whist.  4^*. 

Paris  (C.  T.)  Bricks,  Tiles,  Terra-Cotta,  Cr^c.  Ill.  8vo,  251. 

- Alanufacture  of  Leather.  With  many  Illustrations.  ^2s.6d. 

- ALanufactui'e  of  Paper.  28.?. 

Paris  {G.  Bl)  Outlines  of  International  Laitf.  8vo.  lo.f.  (d. 
Paividowsky.  Glue, Gelatine, Isinglass,  Cements,&c.  Svo,  i2S.6d. 
Pay  of  Aly  Life  at  Eton.  By  an  Eton  Boy.  i6mo.  2s.  6d. 
Pay's  Collacon :  an  Encyclopcedia  of  Prose  (Quotations.  Im¬ 
perial  8vo,  cloth,  3ii-.  (id. 

Pe  Leon  {El)  Under  the  Stars  and  under  the  Crescent.  N.  ed.,  6^. 
Pethroning  Shakspere.  Letters  to  the  Paily  Telegraph ;  and 
Editorial  Papers.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Pictionary.  See  Tolhausen,  “  Technological.” 

Pogs  in  Pisease.  By  Ashmont.  Crown  Svo,  ^s.  6d. 

Ponnelly  {Ignatius)  Atlantis ;  or,  the  Antediluvian  World. 
7th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

- Pagnarok  :  The  Age  of  FBe  and  Gravel.  Illustrated, 

crow^n  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

- The  Great  Cryptogram  :  Francis  Bacon's  Cipher  in  the 

so-called  Shakspere  Plays.  With  facsimiles.  2  vols.,  yos. 

Pore  ( Gustave)  Life  and  Reminiscences.  By  Blanche  Roose¬ 
velt.  Illust.  from  the  Artist’s  Drawings.  Medium  Svo,  24J. 
Pougall  {James  Palziel)  Shooting:  its  Appliances,  Practice, 
and  Purpose.  New  Edition,  revised  with  additions.  Crown  Svo,  yj.  (d. 

“The  book  is  admirable  in  every  way . We  wish  it  every  success.” — Globe. 

“A  very  complete  treatise . Likely  to  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  on 

shooting.” — Daily  News. 

Puprh  {Giovanni).  By  Frieze.  With  Dialogues  on  Art.  p.6d. 
Jf  P  MO  KPS  {C.)  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin.  With  Rddi- 

tional  matter.  New  ed.  Illust.,  crown  Svo. 

Educational  List  and  Pirectory  for  1887-88.  55. 
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Educational  Works  published  in  Great  Britain.  A  Classi¬ 
fied  Catalogue.  Third  Edition,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^. 

Edwards  i^E.)  Aftierican  Steam  Engmcer.  Illust.,  i2mo,  i2i',  6d. 

Eight  Months  on  the  Argentine  Gran  Chaco.  8vo,  8^.  6r/. 

Elliott  (LL.  W.)  An  Arctic  Province :  Alaska  and  the  Seal 
Islands.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  ;  also  with  Maps.  ifij. 

Emerson  (Dr.  P.  Hi)  Pictures  of  East  Anglian  Life.  Ordinary 
ed.,  105J. ;  edit,  de  luxe,  17  x  132,  vellum,  morocco  back,  147^. 

- Naturalistic  Photography  for  Art  Students.  Crown  8vo. 

- and  Goodall.  Life  and  Landscape  on  the  Norfolk 

Broads.  Plates  12  x  8  inches,  126^.;  large  paper,  2ioj. 

English  Catalogue  of  Books.  Vol.  III.,  1872 — 1880.  Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  42^.  See  also  “  Index.” 

English  Etchings.  Published  Quarterly.  y.(id.  Vol.  VI.,  255'. 

English  Philosophers.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Ivan  Muller,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo  volumes  of  180  or  200  pp.,  price  3^.  d.  each. 

Francis  Bacon,  by  Thomas  Fowler.  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson. 

Hamilton,  by  W.  H.  S.  Monck.  Adam  Smith,  by  J.  A.  Farrer. 

Hartley  and  James  Mill. 

Esmai'ch  (P.)  Handbook  oj  Surgery.  Translation  from  the 
last  German  Edition.  With  647  new  Illustrations.  8vo,  leather,  24^. 

Etching.  See  Chattock,  and  English  Etchings. 

Etchings  (Moderii)  of  Celebrated  Paintings.  4to,  31^.  (id. 

Evans  (E.  A.)  Songs  of  the  Birds.  Analogies  of  Spiritual  Life. 
New  Ed.  I, lust.,  6s. 

Evelyn.  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.  By  William  Harcourt, 
of  Nuneham.  Steel  Portrait.  Extra  binding,  gilt  top,  7j.  (d. 


JpARlNT  (G.  A.)  Through  the  Kalahari  Desert.  8vo,  21s. 


Farm  Ballads.,  Festivals.,  and  Legends.  See  Carleton. 
Fawcett  (Edgar)  A  Gentleman  of  Leisure,  ij". 

Fenn  ( G.  Manville)  Off  to  the  Wilds :  A  Story  for  Boys. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  3i-.  (d. ;  plainer,  7.3.  6d. 

- Silver  Canon.  Illust.,  gilt  ed.,  3^.  (d. ;  plainer,  2J-.  (id. 

Fennell  (Greville)  Book  of  the  Roach.  New  Edition,  12 mo,  2s. 
Ferns.  See  Heath. 

Field  (LL.  M.)  Greek  Lslands  and  Tw'key  after  the  War.  Ss.  6d. 
Field  (Mrs.  Horace)  Anchorage.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12.;. 
Fields  (f.T.)  Yesterdays  with  Authors.  New  Ed.,  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
Fitzgerald (P.)  Book  Faiicier.  Cr.  8vo.  55-. ;  large  pap.  124.  (id. 
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Fleming  {Sandford)  England  and  Ca?iada  :  a  Tour.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Florence.  See  Yriarte. 

Folkard  {R.,Jun.)  Plant  Lore,  Legends,  a?id  Lyrics.  8vo,  16^. 
Fo7'bes  {^H.  01)  Naturalist  in  the  Eastern  A^rhipelago.  8vo. 


21S. 

Foj'eign  Countries  and  British  Colonies.  Cr.  8vo,  35.  6d.  each 


Australia,  by  J.  F.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 
Austria,  by  D.  Kay,  F.R.  G.  S. 
Denmark  and  Iceland,  by  E.  C.Otte, 
Egypt,  by  S.  Lane  Poole,  B.A. 
France,  by  Miss  M.  Roberts. 
Germany,  by  S.  Baring- Gould. 
Greece,  by  L.  Sergeant,  B.A. 


Japan,  by  S.  Mossman. 

Peru,  by  Clements  R.  Markham. 
Russia,  by  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 
Spain,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Webster. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  by  Woods. 
West  Indies,  by  C.  H.  Eden, 
F.R.G.S. 


Foreign  Etchings.  Erom  Paintings  by  Pe?nbrafidt,  C^c.,  633’.; 

india  proofs,  147^’. 

Eortunes  made  in  Business.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  16^.  each. 
Erampton  {Mary)  Journal,  Lette7‘s,  and  Anecdotes.  8vo,  i4i'. 
Eranc  {Maud  Jeanne).  Small  post  8vo,  uniform,  gilt  edges  : — 


Emily’s  Choice,  ^s. 

Hall’s  Vineyard.  4^'. 

John’s  Wife:  A  Story  of  Life  in 
South  Australia.  4s. 
hlarian ;  or.  The  Light  of  Some 
One’s  Home.  5^. 

Silken  Cords  and  Iron  Fetters.  4^’. 
Into  the  Light.  4s. 


Vermont  Vale. 

Minnie’s  Mission.  4J. 

Little  Mercy.  4^. 

Beatrice  Melton’s  Discipline. 
No  Longer  a  Child.  4s. 
Golden  Gifts.  4^. 

Two  Sides  to  Every  Question. 
Master  of  Ralston.  4-5-. 


4^. 


4s. 


Also  a  Cheap  Edition,  in  cloth  extra,  2s.  6d.  each. 


FranEs  Ranche  ;  or,  My  LLoliday  in  the  Rockies.  A  Contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Inquiry  into  What  we  are  to  Do  with  our  Boys.  5j. 
Free77ian  {Jl)  Lights  a7id  Shadows  of  Alelbourne  Life,  Cr.  8vo. 
6s. 


French.  See  Julien  and  Porcher. 

Fresh  Woods  and  Pastures  New.  By  the  Author  of  “  An 
Amateur  Angler’s  Days.”  ij.  6d.',  large  paper,  5^.  ;  new  ed.,  U. 
Froissart.  See  Lanier. 

Fuller  {Edward)  Eellow  Travellers.  3^“.  6d. 

- Dra?)iatic  Year  1887-88//////^  United  States.  With  the 

London  Season,  by  W.  Archer.  Crown  8vo. 


^ANE  {D.N.)  New  South  Wales  a7td  Victoria  1885.  5L 

Gasparin  {Coimtess  A.  de)  Sunny  Fields  a7id Shady  Woods.  6s, 
Geary  {Gf'attan)  Bur77ia  after  the  Conquest,  ^s.  6d. 

Gentle  Life  (Queen  Edition).  2  vols.  in  i,  small  4to,  6j,, 


List  of  Publications. 
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THE  GENTLE  LIFE  SERIES. 

Price  6s.  each  ;  or  in  calf  extra,  price  ioj.  6d.  ;  Smaller  Edition,  cloth 
extra,  2s,  6d.,  except  where  price  is  named. 

The  Gentle  Life.  Essays  in  aid  of  the  Formation  of  Character. 
About  in  the  World.  Essays  by  Author  of  “  The  Gentle  Life.'* 
Like  unto  Christ.  New  Translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Fa77iiliar  Words.  A  Quotation  Handbook,  di". 

Essays  by  Mo7itaig7ie.  Edited  by  the  Author  of  “  The  Gentle 
Life.” 

The  Gentle  Life.  2nd  Series, 

The  Sile7it  Hour :  Essays^  07'igmal  and  Selected, 

Llalf- Length  Portraits.  Short  Studies  of  Notable  Persons. 
By  J.  Main  Friswell. 

Essays  on  English  Writers,  for  Students  in  English  Literature. 
Other  People's  Windows.  By  J.  Hain  Friswell.  6i-. 

A  Man's  Thoughts.  By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

The  Countess  of  Pe77ibroke' s  Arcadia.  By  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  6s. 


Ger7nany.  By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Crown  8vo,  y.  6d. 

Gibbon  (C.)  Beyond  Co77ipare :  a  Story.  3  vols.,  cr.  8vo,  31^.  6d. 
• - Yarmouth  Coast. 

Gisbor7ie  (W.)  Hew  Zealand  Rulers  and  States77ien.  With 

Portraits.  Crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

Golds77iith.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Introduction  by  Austin 
Dobson  ;  the  designs  by  E.  A.  Abbey.  Imperial  4to,  48j. 

Goode  {G.  Brown')  A77ierican  Fishes.  A  Popular  2 realise. 
Royal  8vo,  24s. 

Gordon  {/.  E.  H.,  B.A.  Cantab.)  Four  Lectures  07i  Electric 
Induction  at  the  Royal  Institution,  1878-9.  lilust,,  square  i6mo,  3L 

- Electric  Lightmg.  Illustrated,  8 vo,  iSj-. 

- r-  Physical  Treatise  on  Elect7icity  a7id  Mag7ietis7n.  2nd 

Edition,  enlarged,  with  coloured,  full-page,  &c.,  Illust.  2  vols.,  8vo,  42X. 
- Electricity  for  Schools.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

Gouffe  (fules)  Royal  Cooke7y  Book.  New  Edition,  with  plates 
in  colours.  Woodcuts,  &c.,  8vo,  gilt  edges,  42^. 

- Domestic  Edition,  half-bound,  10s.  6d. 

G7‘a7it  {General,  V.S.)  Personal  Me77ioirs.  2  vols.,  8vo,  2Ss. 

Illustrations,  Maps,  &c.  2  vols.,  8vo,  28^. 

Great  A  rtists.  S  ee  “  Biographies, " 
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Great  Musicians.  Edited  by  F. 

Biographies,  crown  8vo,  3^'.  each  : — 


Bach. 

English  Church  Com¬ 
posers.  By  Barrett. 
Handel. 

Haydn. 


Mendelssohn. 
Mozart. 
Purcell. 
Rossini. 


Hueffer.  a  Series  of 


Schubert. 
Schumann. 
Richard  Wagner. 
Weber. 


Groves  {J.  Percy)  Charmoiith  Gr'ange.  Gilt,  5^.;  plainer,  2s.  6d, 
Guizofs  History  of  Fra7ice.  Translated  by  R.  Black.  In 


8  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  each  24J.  In  cheaper 
binding,  8  vols.,  at  loj-.  6<'/.  each. 

“  It  supplies  a  want  wuich  has  long  been  felt,  and  ought  to  be  In  the  hands  of  all 
students  of  history.” — Times. 

- Masson’s  School  Edition.  Abridged 

from  the  Translation  by  Robert  Black,  with  Chronological  Index,  His¬ 
torical  and  Genealogical  Tables,  &c.  By  Professor  Gustave  Masson, 
B.  A.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  &c.  i  vol.,  8vo,  600  pp.,  5A 


Guy  on  {Mde.)  Life.  By  Upham.  6th  Edition,  crown  8vo,  (iS, 


TLT ALFORD  {F.  M.)  Floating  Flies.,  and  how  to  Dress  them.. 

Coloured  plates.  8vo,  15J. ;  large  paper,  30^. 


• - Dry  Fly-Fishing  in  Theory  and  Practice.  Col.  Plates. 

Hall  [W.  W.)  How  to  Live  Long;  or,  1408  Maxims.  2s. 
Hamilton  {E.)  Recollections  of  Fly-fishing  for  Salmon,  Trout y 


and  Grayling.  With  their  Habits,  Haunts,  and  History.  Illust.,  6j.  j 
large  paper,  lor.  6d. 


Hands  ifT.)  Numerical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d, 


and  2s. ;  Answers  separately,  6d. 

Hardy  {Thomas).  See  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

Hare  {J.  S,  Clark)  Law  of  Contracts.  8vo,  265’. 

Harley  (T.)  Southward  Ho  /  to  the  State  of  Georgia.  Ss. 

Harper's  Magazine.  Published  Monthly.  160  pages,  fully 
Illustrated,  is.  Vols.,  half  yearly,  I. — XVI.,  super-royai  8vo,  8s.  6d. 
each. 

“  ‘  Harper’s  Magazine  ’  is  so  thichly  sown  with  excellent  illustrations  that  to  count 
them  would  be  a  work  of  time  ;  not  that  it  is  a  picture  magazine,  for  the  engravings 
illustrate  the  text  after  the  manner  seen  in  some  of  our  choicest  iditiofis  de  luxe." — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  It  is  so  pretty,  so  big,  and  so  cheap.  .  .  .  An  extraordinary  shillingsworth— 
160  large  octavo  pages,  with  over  a  score  of  articles,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
many  illustrations.” — Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

“  An  amazing  shillingsworth  .  .  .  combining  choice  literature  of  both  nations.” — 
Nonconformist. 


Harper’s  Young  People.  Vols.  I.-IV.,  profusely  Illustrated 
with  woodcuts  and  coloured  plates.  Royal  4to,  extra  binding,  each 
7^.  (id. ;  gilt  edges,  8^^.  Published  Weekly,  in  wrapper,  id. ;  Annual 
Subscription,  post  free,  (is.  6d.  ;  Monthly,  in  wrapper,  with  coloured 
plate,  6d.  ;  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  "js.  6d. 
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Harrison  {Mary)  Skilful  Cook.  New  edition,  crown  8vo,  55'. 
Hartshorne  {H.)  Household  Medicine^  Surgery^  8vo.  21s. 
Hatton  {Frank)  North  Borneo.  Map  and  Illust.,  &c.  i8i'. 

Hatton  {Joseph)  Journalistic  London :  with  Engravings  and 
Portraits  of  Distinguished  Writers  of  the  Day.  Fcap.  4to,  I2J.  (id. 

■ - See  also  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

ILawthome  {Nathaniel)  Life.  By  John  R.  Lowell. 

Heath  {Francis  George)  Fern  World  With  Nature-printed 
Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  12s.  (id.  Cheap  Edition,  6x. 
Heath  {Gertrude).  Tell  us  Why?  The  Customs  and  Ceremo- 
nies  of  the  Church  of  England  explained  for  Children.  Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
Heldmarm  {B.)  Afutiny  of  the  Ship  ^Meanderl^  Gilt  edges, 

2,s.  (id.\  plainer,  2s.  6d. 

He?ity.  Winning  his  Spurs.  Cr.  8vo,  $s.  6d.  ;  plainer,  2s.  6d. 

- Cor7iet  of  Horse.  Cr.  8vo,  3L  (id.\  plainer,  2s.  6d. 

- Jack  Archer.  Illust.  ^s.  6d. ;  plainer,  2s.  6d. 

LLenty  {Richmond)  Australiana  :  My  Early  Life.  55. 

Herrick  {Robert)  Poetry.  Preface  by  Austin  Dobson.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  A.  Abbey.  4to,  gilt  edges,  42J. 

LLetley  {Mrs.  E.)  Native  Floivers  of  New  Zealajid.  Chromos 
from  Drawings.  Three  Parts,  to  Subscribers,  63 j. 

LLcwitt  {James  A)  Church  History  in  South  Africa.^  1795-1848, 
l2mo,  5-S'* 

ILicks  {E.  S.)  Our  Boys :  Hoiv  to  Enter  the  ALer chant  Service.  5^. 

- Yachts Boats  and  Canoes.  Illustrated.  8vo,  lo^.  dA 

LLitchman.  Public  Life  of  the  Eard  of  Beaconsfield.  -^s.  (id. 
Lloey  {Airs.  Cashel)  See  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

Hofmann.  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  our  Saviour.  1 2  mounted 
plates,  12  X  pinches,  2is. 

Holder  {C.  F)  Alarvels  of  Animal  Life.  Illustrated.  Ss.  6d. 

- Ivory  King:  Elephant  and  Allies.  Illustrated.  Ss.  6d. 

- IJving  Lights  :  Phosphorescent  Animals  and  Vegetables. 

Illustrated.  8vo,  8^.  (id. 

Holmes  {O.  W)  Before  the  Ciu few,  S^c.  Occasiojial Poems.  5L 

- Last  Leaf :  a  Holiday  INume. 

- Alortal  Antipathy,  Ss.  6d. ;  also  2s. ;  paper,  is. 

- Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  (s.  Large  Paper,  1 5L 

- Poetical  Works.  2  vols.,  i8mo,  gilt  tops,  los.  6d. 

Homer,  Iliad  L.-XII.,  done  into  English  Verse.  By  Arthur 

S.  W^AY.  QJ. 

-  Odyssey,  done  into  English  Verse.  By  A.  S.  Way. 

Fcap  4to,  ^s.  (id. 
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SamJ>so?i  Lotcj,  Marston,  6^  Co.'s 


flopkms  (^Manley)  Treatise  on  the  Cardinal  Numbers.  2S.  6d. 

More  {Airs.')  To  Lake  Tanganyika  in  a  Bath  Chair.  Cr.  8vo, 
']s.  6d. 

Howard  {Blanche  W.)  Tony  the  Maid ;  a  Novelette.  Illust., 
i2mo,  3J.  6(/. 

Howorth  {H.  H)  Mai7imoth  and  the  Flood.  8vo,  i8j'. 

Huet  {C.  B.)  La7id  of  Rubens.  For  Visitors  to  Belgiu7n.  By 
Van  Dam.  Crown  8vo,  3^.  (id. 

Huq^o  (V.)  Not7'e  Da7ne.  With  coloured  etchings  and  150 
engravings.  2  voh.,  8vo,  vellum  cloth,  30^. 

Hundred  G7'eatest  Men  {The).  8  portfolios,  2i5‘.  each,  or  4  vols., 
half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  10  guineas.  New  Ed,,  i  vol.,  royal  8vo,  2ir. 

Hutchmson  {T.)  Diary  a7id  Letters.  Vol.  I.,  i6j‘. ;  Vol.  IL,  idi'. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Buck,  M.D. 
Illustrated,  2  vols,,  royal  8vo,  42^. 

Hy77inal  Co77ipanio7i  to  the  Book  of  Co77t77io7i  P7'ayer.  By 
Bishop  Bickersteth.  In  various  styles  and  bindings  from  \d.  to 
3IJ.  (id.  Pi'ice  List  aftd  Pi'ospectiis  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Hytnns  and  Tuties  at  St.  Thotnas',  New  York.  Alusic  by  G. 
W.  Farren.  Royal  8vo,  5^. 


ILLUSTRATED  Text-Books  of  Ati-Education.  Edited  by 
^  Edward  J.  Poynter,  R.  A.  Illustrated,  and  strongly  bound,  5^. 
Now  ready : — 

PAINTING. 


Classic  and  Italian.  By  Head. 
G-erman,  Flemish,  and  Dutch. 


French  and  Spanish. 
Eng-lish  and  American. 


architecture. 


Classic  and  Early  Christian. 

Gothic  and  Renaissance.  By  T.  Roger  Smith. 

sculpture. 

Antique  :  Egyptian  and  Greek. 

Renaissance  and  Modern.  By  Leader  Scott. 

Inderwick  {F.  A.  ;  Q-C.)  Side  Lights  07i  the  Stuatis.  Essays. 
Illustrated,  8vo. 

Itidex  to  the  Etiglish  Catalogue,  Jan.,  1874,  to  Dec.,  1880. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  iSj-. 

Inglis  {Hon.  fatties;  Alaori")  Our  New  Zealand  Cousitis. 
Small  post  8vo,  (iS. 

- Tetit  Life  in  Tiger  Latid :  Twelve  Yeat's  a  Pioneer 

Planter.  Col.  plates,  roy.  8vo,  i8j. 

Irvitig  {Henry)  Itnpressions  of  Atnetdca.  2  vols.,  21s.',  1  vol.,  6s. 
Irving  {  Washitigton).  Library  Edition  of  his  Works  in  27  vols., 
Copyright,  with  the  Author’s  Latest  Revisions.  “  Geoffrey  Crayon” 
Edition,  large  square  8vo.  12s.  6d.  pervoL  See  also  “Little  Britain.” 


List  of  Publications. 
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AMES 


(C.)  Curiosities  of  Lazo  and  Latvyers. 


8  VO,  7^.  6d. 


Japan.  See  Anderson,  Artistic,  Audsley,  also  Morse. 
Jefferies  {Richard')  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair.  Small  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 
Jez'dozi  {Gertrude)  Key-hole  Country.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  “zs. 

Johnston  {LI.  LI.)  River  Cozigo,  from  its  Mouth  to  Bolobo. 
New  Edition,  8vo,  2is. 

JoJmstone  {D.  Lazvsozi)  Land  of  the  Mountain  Kingdozn. 

Illust.,  crown  8vo. 


Jones  {Major)  Heroes  of  Industry.  Biographies  with  Portraits. 

7j.  (id. 

- Emigrant^  Friend.  Guide  to  the  U.S.  N.  Ed.  2s.(id. 

Juliezi  {F.)  English  Studezifs  French  Exazniner.  i6mo,  2s. 

- Conversational  Frezich  Reader.  1 6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

- French  at  Hozzie  aztd  at  School.  Book  L,  Accidence.  2s. 

- First  Lessons  izi  Coziversatiozial  Frezich  Grazzimar.  i  j . 

- -  Petites  Legons  de  Coziversation  et  de  Graznmaiz-e.  gr. 

- Phrases  of  Daily  Use.  Limp  cloth,  (id. 

- - -  “  Petites  Legozis  ”  azid  “  Phrases  ”  in  one.  '^s.  (d. 


Keats.  Endymiozi.  Illust.  by  W.  St.  John  Harper.  Imp. 
4to,  gilt  top,  42s. 

Kempis  {Thoznas  a)  Daily  Text-Book.  Square  i6mo,  2s.  6d.; 

interleaved  as  a  Birthday  Book,  3^.  6d. 

Kezifs  Cozzizziezitaries  :  an  Abridgzzient for  Students  of  Azzierican 
Law.  By  Eden  F.  Thompson,  ioj,  (d. 

Kerr  {PV.  M.)  Far  Intez'ior  :  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  acz'oss  the 
Zambesi,  to  the  Lake  Regions.  Illustrated  from  Sketches,  2  vols. 

8 VO,  32J-. 

Kershazv  {S.  W.)  Protestazits  frozzi  Frazice  in  their  English 
Home.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Kizig  {Henry)  Savage  Lozidozi ;  Rivez'side  Characters.,  Sr^c. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Kizigston  {IV.  H.  G.)  Wozis.  Illustrated,  i6mo,  gilt  edges, 

3J'.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  plain  edges,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Captain  Mugford,  or.  Our  Salt  Snow-Shoes  and  Canoes. 


and  Fresh  Water  Tutors. 
Dick  Cheveley. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan. 


Two  Supercargoes. 
With  Axe  and  Rif.e. 


i6 


Sampson  Low,  Mansion,  &  CoM 


Kmgsley  {Rose)  Childi'cn  of  Westmmster  Abbey  :  Studies  in 
English  History.  5/. 

K?iight  [R.  f)  Cniise  of  the  Falcon L  New  Ed.  Cr.  8vo, 
7^.  ()d. 

Knox  {Col.)  Boy  Travellers  on  the  Congo,  Ulus.  Cr.  8vo,  yx.  (id, 
Kimhardt  {C.  B.)  Small  Yachts  :  Design  and  ConsBuciion.  35^. 
- Steam  Yachts  and  Launches,  Illustrated.  4to,  i6i-. 


T  A  MB  {Charles)  Essays  of  Elia, 
Murray.  6j. 


Illustrated  by  C.  O. 


Boy’s  Percy: 
Adventure, 
Reliques. 


Ballads  of  Love  and 
selected  from  the 


Lanier's  Works.  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  ^s.  6d. 

each. 

Boy’s  King  Arthur. 

Boy’s  Froissart. 

Boy’s  Knightly  Legends  of  Wales. 

LAinsdell {Li.)  Through  Siberia.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30^.;  i  vol.,  loj'.  (d. 

- Russia  in  Cejitral  Asia.  Illustrated.  2  vols.,  42s. 

- Tlu'ough  Central  Asia ;  Russo-Afghan  Frofiiier,  &>c. 

8vo,  12s. 

Larden  {W.)  School  Course  on  LLeat.  Second  Ed.,  Illust.  5^. 
Laurie  {Andre)  Selene  Company,  Limited.  Crown  8vo,  ^s,  6d. 
Layard  {Mrs.  Granville)  Through  the  West  Lndies.  Small 
post  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Lea  {LL.  C.).  LListory  of  the  Lnquisition  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
3  vols.,  8vo,  42^. 

Lemon  {Mi)  Small  LLouse  over  the  Water y  and  Stories,  Illust. 


by  Cruikshank,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6^. 

Leo  XI IL.  :  Life.  By  Bernard  O’Reilly.  With  Steel 

Portrait  from  Photograph,  &c.  Large  8vo,  18^. ;  edit,  de  luxe,  63^. 


Leonardo  da  VineVs  Literary  Wot'ks.  Edited  by  Dr.  Jean 
Paul  Richter.  Containing  his  Writings  on  Painting,  Sculpture, 
and  Architecture,  his  Philosophical  Maxims,  Humorous  Writings,  and 
Miscellaneous  Notes  on  Personal  Events,  on  his  Contemporaries,  on 
Literature,  &c.  ;  published  from  Manuscripts.  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo, 
containing  about  200  Drawings  in  Autotype  Reproductions,  and  nu¬ 
merous  other  Illustrations.  Twelve  Guineas. 


Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  Best  Poems  of  all  Ages.  Edited 
by  SCHAFF  and  Gilman.  Royal  8vo,  21s.;  cheaper  binding,  iol  6d. 
Lindsay  {W.  S.)  LListory  of  Merchant  Shipping.  Over  150 
Illustrations,  hlaps,  and  Charts.  In  4  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Vols.  I  and  2,  iij.  each;  vols.  3  and  4,  14J.  each.  4  vols. ,  50^-. 
Little  {Archibald f.)  Through  the  Yang-tse  Gorges:  Trade  and 
Travel  in  Western  China.  New  Edition.  8vo,  loj.  bd. 
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Little  Briiam,  The  Spectre  Brideg?'oom,  and  Lege?id  of  Sleefy 
Hollow.  By  Washington  Irving.  An  entirely  New  Edition  de 
luxe.  Illustrated  by  120  very  fine  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Cooper.  Designed  by  Mr.  Charles  O.  Murray.  Re-issue, 
square  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 

Longfellow.  Maidenhood.  With  Coloured  Plates.  Oblong 

4to,  2s.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  3^.  6d. 

- Courtship  of  Miles  Statidish.  Illust.  by  Broughton, 

&c.  Imp.  4to,  2is. 

- Nuremberg,  28  Photogravures.  Ilium,  by  M.  and  A. 

Comeg Ys.  4to,  3U.  d. 

Lowell  {f.  B.)  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Illustrated,  royal  4to,  63^. 

- Life  of  Nathaniel  Llaivthortie.  Small  post  8vo, 

Loids  Standard  LJbrary  of  Travel  and  Adve?itu7'e.  Crown  8vo, 

uniform  in  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d.,  except  where  price  is  given. 

1.  The  Great  Lone  Land.  By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

2.  The  Wild  North  Land.  By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B. 

3.  How  I  found  Living-stone.  By  H.  M.  Stanley. 

4.  Throug-h  the  Dark  Continent.  By  H.  M.  Stanley.  I2j-.  6d. 

5.  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Reg-ion.  By  C.  R.  Mark¬ 

ham.  (4th  Edition,  with  Additional  Chapters,  iol  6d.) 

6.  Cruise  of  the  Challeng-er.  By  W.  J.  J.  Spry,  R.N. 

7.  Burnaby’s  On  Horseback  througrh  Asia  Minor.  lOr.  6d. 

8.  Schweinfurth’s  Heart  of  Africa.  2  vols.,  15L 

9.  Throug-h  America.  By  W.  G.  Marshall. 

10.  Throug-h  Siberia.  II.  and  unabridged,  ioj-.6^j?.  By  II.  Lansdell. 

11.  From  Home  to  Home.  By  Staveley  Hill. 

12.  Cruise  of  the  Falcon.  By  E.  J.  Knight. 

13.  Through  Masai  Land.  By  Joseph  Thomson. 

14.  To  the  Central  African  Lakes.  By  Joseph  Thomson. 

15.  Queen’s  Highway.  By  Stuart  Cumberland. 

Loids  Standard  Novels.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6l  each, 

unless  otherwise  stated. 

A  Daughter  of  Heth.  By  W.  Black. 

In  Silk  Attire.  By  W.  Black. 

Kilmeny.  A  Novel.  By  W.  Black. 

Lady  Silverdale’s  Sweetheart.  By  W.  Black. 

Sunrise.  By  W.  Black. 

Three  Feathers.  By  William  Black. 

Alice  Lorraine.  By  R.  D,  Blackmore. 

Christowell,  a  Dartmoor  Tale.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Clara  Vaughan.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Cradock  Nowell.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Cripps  the  Carrier.  By  R.  U.  Blackmore, 

Erema ;  or,  My  Father’s  Sin.  By  R.  D.  Blackmoi:e. 

Lorna  Doone.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore.  25th  Edition. 

Mary  Anerley.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Tommy  Upmore.  By  R.  D.  Black.more. 


iS  Sainpson  Loza,  Marstcn,  Go's 


Low's  Standaz'd  Novels — contimied. 

Bonaventure.  By  G.  W.  Cable. 

An  English.  Squire.  By  Miss  Coleridge, 

Some  One  Else.  By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker. 

Under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  By  E.  De  Leon. 

Halfway.  By  Miss  Betham-Edwards. 

A  Story  of  the  Dragonnades.  By  Rev.  E.  Gilliat,  M.A. 

A  Laodicean.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Ear  from  the  Madding  Crowd.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Mayor  of  Casterbridge.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 

Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  By  Thomas  Hardv. 

Return  of  the  Native.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  Trumpet  Major.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Two  on  a  Tower.  By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Old  House  at  Sandwich.  By  Joseph  Hatton, 

Three  Recruits.  By  Joseph  Hatton. 

A  Golden  Sorrow.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  New  Edition. 

A  Stern  Chase.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

Out  of  Court.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey. 

Don  John,  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

John  Jerome.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  5^. 

Sarah  de  Berenger.  By  Jean  Ingelow. 

Adela  Cathcart.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Guild  Court.  By  George  Mac  Donald, 

Mary  Marston.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Stephen  Archer.  New  Ed,  of  “Gifts.”  By  George  Mac  Donald. 
The  Vicar’s  Daughter.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Orts.  By  George  Mac  Donald. 

Weighed  and  V/anting.  By  George  J-Iac  Donald, 

Diane.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

Elinor  Dryden.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

My  Lady  Greensleeves.  By  Helen  Mathers. 

Spell  of  Ashtaroth.  By  Duffield  Osborne.  5^. 

Alaric  Spenceley.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

Daisies  and  Buttercups.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

The  Senior  Partner.  By  Mrs.  J,  H.  Riddell. 

A  Struggle  for  Fame.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell. 

Frozen  Pirate.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Jack’s  Courtship.  ByW.  Clark  Russell. 

John  Holdsworth.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

A  Sailor’s  Sweetheart.  By  W.  CLARK  RusSELL. 

Sea  Q,ueen.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Watcn  Below.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Strange  Voyage.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

The  Lady  Maud.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Little  Loo.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Bee-man  of  Orn.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

My  V/ife  and  I.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowr. 
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Low's  Standard  Novels — continued. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Null.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Hundredth  Man.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Old  Town  Folk.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe. 

We  and  our  Neig-hbours.  By  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe. 
Pog-anuc  People,  their  Loves  and  Lives.  By  Mrs.  Stowe. 

TJlu;  an  African  Romance.  By  Joseph  Thomson. 

Ben  Hur:  a  Tale  of  the  Christ.  By  Lew.  Wallace. 

Anne.  By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

East  Ang-els.  By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson. 

For  the  Major.  By  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson.  5^. 
French  Heiress  in  her  own  Chateau. 

Loiv' s  Series  of  Standard  Books  for  Boys.  With  numerous 

Illustrations,  2s.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  3^'.  6d.  each. 

Dick  Cheveley.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Heir  of  Kilfinnan.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Off  to  the  Wilds.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

The  Two  Supercarg-oes.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

The  Silver  Canon.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

Under  the  Meteor  Flag-.  By  Harry  Collingwood. 

Jack  Archer:  a  Tale  of  the  Crimea.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

The  Mutiny  on  Board  the  Ship  Leander.  By  B.  Heldmann. 
With  Axe  and  Rifle  on  the  Western  Prairies.  By  W.  H.  G. 
Kingston. 

Red  Cloud,  the  Solitary  Sioux  :  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Prairie. 

By  Col.  Sir  Wm.  Butler,  K.C.B. 

The  Voyag-e  of  the  Aurora.  By  Harry  Collingwood. 
Charmouth  Grange :  a  Tale  of  the  17th  Century.  By  J. 
Percy  Groves. 

Snowshoes  and  Canoes.  By  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

The  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.  By  Louis  Rousselet. 
Captain  Mugford ;  or,  Our  Salt  and  Fresh  Water  Tutors. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  G.  Kingston. 

The  Cornet  of  Horse,  a  Tale  of  Marlborough’s  Wars.  By 
G.  A.  Henty. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Mago.  By  Leon  Cahun. 

Noble  Words  and  Noble  Needs. 

The  King  of  the  Tigers.  By  Rousselet. 

Hans  Brinker;  or.  The  Silver  Skates.  By  Mrs.  Dodge. 

The  Drummer-Boy,  a  Story  of  the  time  of  Washington.  By 
Rousselet. 

Adventures  in  New  Guinea  :  The  Narrative  of  Louis  Tregance. 
The  Crusoes  of  Guiana.  By  Boussenard. 

The  Gold  Seekers.  A  Sequel  to  the  Above.  By  Boussenard. 
Winning  His  Spurs,  a  Tale  of  the  Crusades.  By  G.  A.  Hen'ty. 
The  Blue  Banner.  By  Leon  Cahun. 

Low’s  Pocket  Encyclopaedia  :  a  Cojnpendium  of  General  KitvW- 
ledge  for  Ready  Reference.  Upwards  of  25,000  References,  with 
Plates.  New  ed.,  imp.  32mo, cloth,  marbled  edges,  3^.  ()d.\  roan,  a^s.iid. 
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Lout's  Ha7idbook  to  London  Charities.  Yearly,  cloth,  is.  6d.; 
paper,  ij. 


l^CCORMICK  ^R.).  Voyages  in  the  Aortic  and  Antarctic 
^  Seas  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  &c.  With  Maps  and  Lithos. 
2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  52^’.  6</. 

Mac  Donald  {George).  See  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 
Alacdoivall  {Alex.  B.)  Curve  Pictures  of  London  for  the  Social 
RefoiTner.  u. 


McGoun’s  Commercial  Co7'respondence.  Crown  8vo,  ^s. 

ALacgregor  {John)  Rob  Roy”  07i  the  Baltic.  3rd  Edition, 
small  post  8vo,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  35-.  6d. 

-  A  Thousand  Aliles  in  the  ^^Rob  Roy”  Ca7ioe.  nth 

Edition,  small  post  8yo,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  35'.  6d. 

- Voyage  Alone  hi  the  Yawl  '‘'‘Rob  Roy.”  New  Edition, 

with  additions,  small  post  8vo,  5^. ;  3^.  6d.  and  is.  6d. 

Mackay  {C.)  Glossaiy  of  Obscure  Words  in  Shakespeare.  21s. 

ALacke7izie  {Sir  Alorelt)  Fatal  Illness  of  Frederick  the  Noble. 
Crown  8 VO,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d. 

AIacke7izie  {Rev.  John)  Austral  Africa  :  Losing  it  or  Ruling  it? 

Illustrations  and  Maps.  2  vols.,  8vo,  32^. 

McLella/ds  Own  Story  :  The  War  for  the  Union.  Illust.  iSj. 
AIcALurdo  {Edward)  History  of  Portugal.  8vo,  21s. 

Alacquoid {Airs .).  See  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

Alagazhie.  See  English  Etchings,  Harper. 

Alaginn  {W.)  Miscella7iies.  F7vse  a7id  Verse.  With  Ale7noir. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  li^s. 

Main  {Mrs.;  Airs.  Fred  Btmiaby)  High  Life  and  Towers  of 
Silence.  Illustrated,  square  8vo,  lOi'.  6(/. 

AIa7iitoba.  See  Bryce. 

Mi7i7iing  {E.  E.)  Delightful  Tha7nes.  Illustrated.  4to,  fancy 
boards,  5J. 

Alarkha77i  ( Cle77ients  R.)  The  Fighting  Ve7'es,  Sir  F.  and  Sir  H. 
8vo,  iSj. 

-  War  betiveen  PeTui  and  Chili,  1879-1881.  Third  Ed. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  iol  6^/. 

— -  See  also  “Foreign  Countries,”  Maury,  and  Veres. 

Marshall  {W.  G.)  Through  America.  New  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

Ma7‘sto7i  {JV.)  E77n7ie7it  Rece7ii  Actors,  Reminiscences  Cidtical, 
&c.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo,  21^. 

Martiii  {J.  IV.)  Float  Fishi7ig  a7id  Spi7i7ii7ig  in  the  Nottingha77i 
Style.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 


List  of  Picblications. 
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Matthews  {f  JV.,  M.D.)  Incwadi  Yaini :  Twenty  years  in 
South  Africi.  With  many  Engravings,  royal  8vo,  145. 


Maury  {Co??ima?ider)  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,  and  its 
Meteorology.  New  Edition,  with  Charts  and  Diagrams,  cr.  8vo,  6s. 

- Life.  By  his  Daughter.  Edited  by  Mr.  Clements  R. 

Markham.  With  portrait  of  Mauiy.  8vo,  12s.  6  /. 

Men  of  Mark :  Poidraits  of  the  most  Eminent  Men  of  the  Day. 

Complete  in  7  Vols.,  4to,  handsomely  bound,  gilt  edges,  25^.  each. 
Mendelssohn  Family  {The),  1729  — 1847.  From  Letters  and 
Journals.  Translated.  New  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  30r. 
Mendelssohn.  See  also  “  Great  Musicians.” 

Merrifield' s  Nautical  Astronomy.  Crown  8vo,  75.  6d. 

ALerrylces  (f.)  Carlsbad  and  its  Environs,  ^s.  6d. ;  roan,  9^. 
ALU  ford  (P.)  Ned  Stafford's  Experiences  in  the  United  States.  55'. 
Mills  (y.)  Alternative  Elementary  Chemistry.  Illust.,  cr.  8vo. 
- Aler native  Course  in  Physics. 

Mitchell  {D.  G. ;  Lk.  ALaiwel)  Works.  Uniform  Edition, 


small  8vo,  5J.  each. 
Bound  together. 
Doctor  Johns. 

Dream  Life. 
Out-of-Town  Places. 


Reveries  of  a  Bachelor. 

Seven  Stories,  Basement  and  Attic. 
Wet  Days  at  Edgewood. 


Alitf or d  {Alary  Russell)  Our  Village.  With  12  full-page  and  157 
smaller  Cuts.  Cr.  4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2ir. ;  cheaper  binding,  \Q)S.6d. 

ALoffatt  {W.)  Land  and  Work;  Depi'ession,  Agi'iadtural  and 
Commercial.  Crowm  8vo,  5i‘. 

ALohammed  Benani :  A  Story  of  To-day.  8vo,  ioa  6d. 

Mollett  {J.  W.)  Illustrated  Dictionaiy  of  TVords  used  in  Art  and 
Archeology.  Illustrated,  small  4to,  15J. 

ALoloney  { Governor)  Forestry  of  West  Africa,  i  os.  6d. 

Afoney  {E.)  The  Tmith  about  America.  New  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

ALorlands,  The.  A  Tale  of  Anglo- Lndian  Life.  By  Author  of 
“  Sleepy  Sketches.”  Crowm  8vo,  6s. 

ALorley  {Henry)  English  Literature  in  the  Reign  of  Victoria. 
2000th  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  Collection  of  Authors.  i8mo,  2s.  6d. 

Alormonism.  See  “  Stenhouse.” 

A/orse  {E.  S.)  Japanese  Homes  and  their  Surivundings.  With 
^  more  than  300  Illustrations.  Re-issue,  lor.  6d. 

Alorten  {Honnor)  Sketches  of  Hospital  Life.  Cr.  8vo,  sewed,  is. 

ALorwood.  Our  Gipsies  in  City,  Tent,  and  Van.  8vo,  iSj-. 

Afoxon  { Walter)  Pilocercus  Senilis.  Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top,  35.  6d. 

ALuller  (E.)  Noble  Words  and  Noble  Deeds.  Illustrated,  gilt 
edges,  3r.  6d. ;  plainer  binding,  2s.  6d. 
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AInrray  {E.  C.  Grenville)  Afemoirs.  By  his  widow.  2  vols. 
Afjiss^rave  {Mrs.)  ALiriam.  Crown  8vo. 

Alusic.  See  “  Great  Musicians.” 


and  Adarie  Louise:  Afemoirs.  By  Madame  ' 


Durand,  ^s.  6d. 


Nether  cote  (C.  B.)  Pytchley  LLiint.  New  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  8^.  6d.  ^ 

New  Zealand.  See  Bradshaw.  ! 

Neiv  Zealand  Rulers  and  Statesmen.  See  Gisborne. 

Nicliolls  {J.  LL.  Kerry)  The  King  Coimtry :  ExploratioJis  in  , 
New  Zealand.  Many  Illustrations  and  Map.  New  Edition,  8vo,  21s.  ' 

Nishet  {LLume)  Life  a7id  Nature  Studies.  With  Etching  by  ! 

C.  O.  Murray.  Crown  8vo,  6j.  , 

Nordhoff  {Cl)  Calif ornia,  for  IHealth,  Pleasure,  and  Residence.  \ 
New  Edition,  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  12s.  6d.  i 

Norman  {C.  B.)  CorsaBs  of  F7'ance.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  18^.  i 

Northb7vok  Gallery.  Edited  by  Lord  Ronald  Gower.  36  Per-  | 

manent  Photographs.  Imperial  4to,  63^. ;  large  paper,  105^-.  , 

Nott  {Afajo7')  Wild  A7iimals  Photog7^aphed  a7id  Described,  355“. 
Nursery  Play77iates  {P/'i/iceof).  217  Coloured  Pictures  for  | 
Children  by  eminent  Artists.  Eolio,  in  coloured  boards,  6s. 

Nursing  Record.  Yearly,  8^.;  half-yearly,  4s.  6d.;  quarterly,  ! 
2s.  6d  ;  weekly,  2d.  I 

Py BRLEN  {R.  B.)  Fifty  Years  of  Concessio7is  to  L7'eland.  '' 
With  a  Portrait  of  T.  Drummond.  Vol.  I.,  i6j.,  II. J  16s.  \ 

Orient  Lme  Guide  Book,  By  W.  J.  Loftie.  55-.  i 

Oimis  {C.  /.'  Fishing  qvith  the  Fly.  Illustrated.  8vo,  125-.  6d. 
Osborne  {Duffield)  Spell  of  Ashtaroth.  Crown  8vo,  5^'.  i 

Our  LJttle  Ones  m  Lleave7i.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Robbins. 

With  Frontispiece  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  New  Edition,  5^ 
Owe7i  {Douglas)  Alarme  Lnsurance  Notes  a7id  Clauses.  New  ; 
Edition,  14J.  ; 


ALLISER  {Afrs.)  A  Llistory  of  Lace.  New  Edition,  with 


additional  cuts  and  text.  8vo,  2ii'.  1 

- llie  Chma  CollectoT^s  Pocket  Co7)ipa7iion.  With  up-  ' 

wards  of  1000  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  Small  8vo,  5.r,  j 
Parkin  ( /.)  A7itidotal  Treat77ie7it  of  Epide7nic  Cholera.  '^s.,6d. 

- - Epide77iiology  m  the  Anhial  a7id  Vegetable  Kmgdo7n.  1 

Part  I.,  crown  8vo,  3^.  6d.',  Part  II.,  3i‘.  6d.  j 

- - Volca7iic  Origin  of  Epide77iics.  Popular  Edition,  j 

crown  8vo,  2s,  i 


List  of  Publications. 
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Payne  {T.  O.)  Solo7noris  Temple  and  Capitol,  A7-k  of  the  Flood 
and  Tabernacle  (four  sections  at  24^.),  extra  binding,  105^. 

Pen7iell  {H  Chol77iondeley)  Sp07'ti7ig  Pish  of  Great  Pritai/i 
1 5J-.  ;  large  paper,  30^'. 

- Modern  l77iproveme7its  m  Fishi/ig-tackle.  Crown  8vo,  2s. 

Perelaer  (M.  T.  Hi)  Ran  Away  from  the  Dutch  ;  Por/ico,  ore. 
Illustrated,  square  SVo,  *]s.  6d. 

Phar77iacop(jeia  of  the  United  States  of  A77icrica.  Svo,  215. 
Philpot  {H.  /.)  Diabetes  Mellitus.  Crown  8vo,  5^'. 

- Diet  Syste7n.  Tables.  L  Diabetes;  II.  Gout; 

III.  Dyspepsia ;  IV.  Corpulence.  In  cases,  ij-.  each. 

Plunkett  {Major  G.  T,)  P7imer  of  Orthog7'aphic  Projection. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry.  With  Problems  and  Exercises.  2s.  6it. 
Poe  {E.  A.)  The  Raven.  Illustr.  by  Dore.  Imperial  folio,  635-. 
Poe77is  of  the  Inner  Life.  Chiefly  Modern.  Small  8vo,  Si". 
Polar  Expeditions.  See  McCormick. 

Porcher  (A.)  Juvenile  Fre7ich  Plays.  With  Notes  and  a 
Vocabulary.  i8mo,  is. 

Porter  {Ad77iiral  David  Di)  Naval  History  of  Civil  lVu7‘. 
Portraits,  Plans,  &c.  4to,  25J- 

Porter  {Noali)  Ele77ie7its  of  Moral  Scie7ice.  loj-.  (id. 

Portraits  of  Celebrated  Race-horses  of  the  Past  and  Present 
Centuries,  with  Pedigrees  and  Performances.  4  vols.,  4to,  126s. 
Powles  (Z.  Di)  Land  of  the  Pink  Pearl :  Life  in  the  Bahamas. 
8vo,  loj.  6Z 

Poymter  {Edward J.,  R.A.).  See  “  Illustrated  Text-books.” 
Pi'itt  {T.  E.)  No7'th  Coimfry  Flies.  Illustrated  from  the 
Author’s  Drawings.  loj.  (d. 

Publisher!  CBcidar  {The),  a7id  Gene7'al  Record  of  British  and 
Foreign  Literature.  Published  on  the  ist  and  15th  of  every  Month,  yi. 

Pyle  {liowara)  Otto  of  the  Silver  Hatid.  Illustrated  by  the 
Author,  8vo,  8j.  (d. 


JO  AM  BA  UD.  History  of  Russia. 

3  vols.,  8vo,  21^. 

Reber.  History  of  Mediceval  Art. 


New  Edition,  Illustrated. 
Translated  by  Clarke. 


422  Illustrations  and  Glossary.  8vo, 

Redford{Gi)  A7icient Scidptu7'e.  New  Ed.  Crown  8vo,  loi-.  6Z 
Reed  {Sir  E.  J.,  M.P.)  a7id  Smpsoii.  Modern  Ships  of  War. 


Illust.,  royal  8vo,  loj.  (d. 

Richards  ( Wi)  Alu77d7nu77i :  its  History,  Occurre7ice,  cv'c. 
Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  I2j.  61/. 
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Richter  {Dr.  Jean  Paul)  Italian  Art  in  the  National  Gallery.  * 

4to.  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  £2  2s.',  half-morocco,  uncut,  £2  12s.  6./.  ' 

• - See  also  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

Riddell  {Mrs.  J.  Hi)  See  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

Robertson  {Anne  J.)  Myself  and  my  Relatives.  New  Edition, 

crovvTi  8vo,  5r. 

Robin  Hood;  Merry  Adventures  of.  Written  and  illustrated 

by  Howard  Pyle.  Imperial  8vo,  I5i-. 

Robinson  {Phil.)  In  7ny  Indian  Garden.  New  Edition,  16 mo, 

limp  cloth,  2s. 

- Noah’s  Ark.  Unnatural  History.  Sm.  post  8vo,  i2l  6^. 

- Sinners  and  Saints  :  a  Tour  across  the  United  States  of 

America,  and  Round  them.  Crown  8vo,  lOi'.  bd. 

- Under  the  Punkah.  New  Ed.,  cr.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s. 

Rocksiro  {W.  S.)  History  of  Music.  New  Edition.  8vo,  14^.  , 

Roland,  The  Story  of.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  6s. 

Rolfe  {Eustace  Neville)  Pompeii,  Popular  and  Practical.  Cr.  ■ 
8vo,  7^.  6d. 

Rome  and  the  Eiivirons.  With  plan'j,  3^. 

Rose  {J .)  Complete  Practical  Machinist.  New  Ed.,  1 2mo,  1 2s.  6d. 

- Key  to  Engmes  and  Engine-running.  Crown  8vo,  8^  6d. 

- Mechafiical  Drawing.  Illustrated,  small  4to,  idi". 

- Modern  Steam  Engines.  Illustrated.  31^.  6d. 

- Steam  Boilers.  Boiler  Construction  and  Examination. 

Illust.,  8 VO,  12^.  6d. 

Rose  Libra7y.  Each  volume,  is.  Many  are  illustrated — 

Little  Women.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

Little  Women  Wedded.  P'orming  a  Sequel  to  “  Little  Women. 

Little  Women  and  Little  Women  Wedded,  i  voL,  cloth  gilt, 3^.6^/. 
Little  Men.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.  Double  vol,,  2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6d. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  2s.;  cloth, 

3s.  6d. 

Work.  A  Story  of  Experience.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.  3s.  6d. ;  2  vols., 
ii‘.  each. 

Stowe  (Mrs.  H.  B.)  The  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island. 

-  The  Minister’s  Wooing:. 

- We  and  our  Neig-hhours.  2s.;  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

- My  Wife  and  I.  2s. 

Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates,  By  Mrs.  Dodge.  Also  5^ 
My  Study  Windows.  By  J.  R.  Lowell. 

The  Guardian  Ang-el.  By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden.  By  C.  I).  W.\rner.  : 

Dred.  By  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe.  2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6</. 

City  Ballads.  New  Ed.  i6mo.  By  Will  Carleton. 


List  of  Publications. 
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Pose  Library  {The) — continued. 

Farm  Ballads.  By  Will  Carleton. 

Farm  Festivals.  By  Will  Carleton.  >  i  vol.,  cl.,  gilt  ed.,  31-.  (>d. 
Farm  liegrends.  By  Will  Carleton.  ) 

The  Rose  in  Bloom.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.  is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 
Eigrht  Cousins.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 

Under  the  Lilacs.  By  L.  M.  Alcott.  2s.;  also  3j-.  6d. 
Undiscovered  Country.  By  W.  D.  Howells. 

Clients  of  Dr.  Bernagius.  By  L.  Biart.  2  parts. 

Silver  Pitchers.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  Cloth,  y.  6d. 

Jimmy’s  Cruise  in  the  “Pinafore,”  and  other  Talcs.  By 
Louisa  M.  Alcott.  2s.;  cloth  gilt,  3^-.  6d. 

Jack  and  Jill.  By  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  2l;  Illustrated,  55-. 
Hitherto.  By  the  Author  of  the  “  Gayworthys.”  2  vols.,  u.  each; 
I  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 

A  Gentleman  of  Leisure.  A  Novel.  By  Edgar  Fawcett,  is. 

Poss  {Mars)  and  Stonehewef  C'^'^per.  ILighlands  of  Cantabria  ; 

or,  Three  Days  from  England.  Illustrations  and  Map,  8vo,  21s. 
Pothschilds,  the  Financial  Pulers  of  Nations.  By  John 
Reeves.  Crown  8vo,  *]s.  6d. 

Pousselet  {Louis)  Son  of  the  Constable  of  France.  Small  post 
8vo,  numerous  Illustrations,  gilt  edges,  3^.  (id.',  plainer,  2s.  6d. 
- King  of  the  Tigers  :  a  Story  of  Central  India.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Small  post  8vo,  gilt,  3?.  (id. ;  plainer,  2s.  (d. 

- Drummer  Boy.  Illustrated.  Small  post  8vo,  gilt 

edges,  3^.  (id.',  plainer,  2s.  6d. 

Pussell  {Dora)  Strange  ALessage.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  3ii‘.  (id. 
Pussell  (if.  Clark)  JacTs  Courtship.  New  Ed.,  small  post 

8vo,  (is. 

- English  Channel  Ports  and  the  Estate  of  the  East 

and  West  India  Dock  Company.  Crown  8vo,  li’. 

- Frozen  Pirate.  New  Ed.,  Illust.,  small  post  8vo,  6j-. 

- Sailor’s  Language.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  3 a  (id. 

- Sea  (fueen.  New  Ed.,  small  post  8vo,  6a 

- Strange  Voyage.  New  Ed.,  small  post  8vo,  6a 

-  The  Lady  Maud.  New  Ed.,  small  post  8vo,  6a 

■  —  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  Small  post  8vo,  6a  4to, 

sewed,  (d. 


CPALNTS  and  their  Symbols :  A  Companion  in  the  Churches 
and  Picture  Galleries  of  Europe.  Illustrated.  Royal  l6mo,  y.  6d. 
Samuels  {Capt.  J.  S.)  From  Forecastle  to  Cabin  :  Autobiography. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  8^.  (>d. ;  also  with  fewer  Illustrations,  cloth, 
2s.',  paper,  is. 

Sand  lands  (J.  P.)  How  to  Develop  Vocal  Power,  is. 
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Saunders  (yA,')  Our  Do??testic  Birds:  Poultry  in  England  and 
New  Zealand.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

- Our  Horses :  the  Best  Muscles  controlled  by  the  Best 

Brains.  6s. 

Schei'r  [Prof,  f'.)  History  of  English  Literatu7’e.  Cr.  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 
Schley.  Rescue  of  Greely.  Maps  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  1 2s.  6d. 

Schuyler  [Eugene)  A?7ierica?i  Diplomacy  and  the  Furtherance  of 
Commerce.  12s.  6d. 

- The  Life  of  Peter  the  Gi'eat.  2  vols.,  8vo,  2^2S. 

Schweinfurth  [Georg)  Heart  of  Africa.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  15^. 
Scott  [Leader)  Renaissance  of  Aid  in  Ltaly.  4to,  31^.  6d. 

- Sculpture,  Renaissance  and  Modern.  55’. 

Scinnies  [Adm.  Raphael)  Service  Afloat ;  The  Sumter^’  and 
the  “  Alabama.”  Illustrated.  Royal  8vo,  its. 

Senior  ( W.)  Near  and  Far :  an  Angler's  Sketches  of  ILome 
Sport  and  Colonial  Life.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

- Waterside  Sketches.  Imp.  321110,  \s.  6d.\  boards,  is. 

Shakespeare.  Edited  by  R.  Grant  White.  3  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  36^.;  edition  de  luxe^  6  vols.,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^s. 

■ - —  See  also  Cundall,  Dethroning,  Donnelly,  Mackay, 

and  White  (R.  Grant). 

Shakespeare’ s  Heroines :  Studies  by  Living  English  Painters. 

105^. ;  artists’  proofs,  630r. 

- Songs  and  Sonnets.  Illust.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 

4  to,  boards,  5-S'« 

Sharpe  [R.  Boivdler)  Birds  in  Nature.  39  coloured  plates 

and  text.  4to,  63^. 

Sidney  [Sir  Philip)  Arcadia.  New  Edition,  6^. 

Siegfried,  The  Story  of.  Illustrated,  crown  8yo,  cloth,  6^. 

Simon.  China  :  its  Social  Life.  Crown  8vo_,  6^. 

Simson[A.)  Wilds  of  Eaiadorand  Exploration  of  the Putumayor 
River.  Crown  8vo,  8.5-.  6d. 

Sinclair  [Mrs.)  Lndigenous  Flowers  of  the  Hawaiian  Lslands. 

44  Plates  in  Colour.  Imp.  folio,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  31A  6d. 

Sloane  [T.  Oh)  Home  Experiments  in  Science  for  Old  and  Young. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Smith  [G.)  Assyrian  Explorations.  Illust.  New  Ed.,  8vo,  i8l 
- The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.  With  many  Illustra¬ 
tions.  i6j.  New  Ed.  By  Professor  Sayce,  8vo,  i8j. 

Smith  [G.  Barnett')  William  L.  and  the  German  Empire.  I, 
New  bid.,  8vo,  3^  6d.  j 

Smith  [J.  Moyr)  Wooing  of  rFthra.  Illustrated.  32mo,  is. 
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Smith  (^Sydney)  Life  afid  Times.  By  Stuart  J.  Reid.  IIIlis- 

trated.  8vo,  21s. 

Smith  {W.  P.)  Laws  concerning  Public  Health.  8vo,  $is.  6d. 

Spiers’  French  Dictionary.  29th  Edition,  remodelled.  2  vols., 
8vo,  i8j'.;  half  bound,  21s. 

Spry  (  W.f  P.JV.,  P.P.G.S.)  Cruise  of  LL.M.S.^^  ChallengerP 
With  Illustrations.  8vo,  iSj.  Cheap  Edit.,  crown  8vo,  ']s,  6d. 

Spyri  {fd  oh.)  LLeidds  Early  Experiejices  :  a  Story  for  Childroi 
and  those  who  love  Children.  Illustrated,  small  post  8vo,  4^.  6r/. 

- LLeidds  Eurther Expe7'ie7ices.  lllust.,  sm.  post  8vo,  4^'.  6c/. 

Stafiley  [IL.  M.)  Congo.,  and  Eoundmg  its  Free  State.  Illustrated, 
2  vols.,  8vo,  42 j.  ;  re-issue,  2  vols.  8vo,  2is. 

- ILow  L Found  Livmgstone.  8vo,  lor.  6c/.  ;  cr.  8vo,  75'.  (id. 

- Through  the  Da7'k  Conti7ie7it.  Crown  8vo,  1 2s.  6c/. 

Start  {J.  W.  K.^Juiiior  Menstcratio7i  Exe7'cises.  8c/. 

Ste7ihouse  {Mrs.)  Iyra7i7iy  of  Mo7'77i07iis77i.  A71  Englishwo7/ia7i 

in  Utah.  New  td.,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3^-.  6c/. 

Sterry  {J.  Ashby)  Cucimiber  Chro7iicles.  ^s. 

Stevens  (E.  IV.)  Fly-Fishing  in  Marne  Lakes.  8s.  6d. 

Stevens  {T.)  A7'OU7id  the  World 071  a  Bicycle.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  i6i-. 
Stockto7i  {F7'a7ik  R.)  Rudder  G7-ange.  y.  6d. 

- Bee-Ma7i  of  Orn.,  a7id  other  Fa7iciful  Tales.  Cr.  8vo, 

- The  Castmg  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshin  e.  is. 

- The  Dusa7ites.  Sequel  to  the  above.  Sewed,  is. ; 

this  and  the  preceding  book  in  one  volume,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 

- The  Liundredth  Ma7i.  Small  post  8vo,  6r. 

- The  Late  Mrs.  Null.  Small  post  8vo,  (iS. 

- The  Story  of  Viteau.  lllust.  Cr.  8vo,  51. 

- See  also  Low’s  Standard  Novels. 

Stoker  {Brand)  U7ider  the  Sunset.  Crown  8vo,  (s. 

Storer  {Professor  F.  LL.)  AgriculUwe  in  its  Relatioris  to 
Chemistry.  2  vols.,  8vo,  25 j. 

Stowe  {Mrs.  Beecher)  D red.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  6d.;  cloth,  2s. 

- - Flowe7's  a7id  Fruit fro77i  her  Writings.  Sm.  post  8vo, 

3J.  6c.'. 

- - Little  Foxes.  Cheap  Ed.,  is.'.  Library  Edition,  4s.  6d. 

• -  A/y  Wife  a7id  /.  Cloth^  2s, 
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Stowe  (yMrs.  Beecher)  Old  Town  Folk.  (iS. 

- - We  and  our  Neighbours.  2S. 

- Poganuc  People.  6s. 

-7— - See  also  Rose  Library. 

Strachan  (J.)  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  New  Guinea, 
Illust.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

Stuttjield i^ffugh  E.  M.)  El  Afaghreb  :  1200  Af lies'  Ride  through 
Marocco,  8^.  6d. 

Sullivan  {A.  Af.)  Nutshell  History  of  Ireland.  Paperboards,  6d. 


'HAINE  (H.  A.)  Origines."  Translated  by  John  Durand. 

I.  The  Ancient  Regrime.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16^. 

II.  The  French  Revolution.  Vol.  i.  do. 

III.  Do.  do.  Vol.  2.  do. 

IV.  Do.  do.  Vol.  3.  do. 


Tauchnitz's  English  Editions  of  German  Autho7's.  Each 
volume,  cloth  flexible,  2s.  ;  or  sewed,  u.  6d.  (Catalogues  post  free.) 
Tauchnitz  {B i)  Ger7nan  Dictionary .  2s.;  paper,  is.  6d.;  roan, 

2s.  6d. 

- French  Dictio7ia7y.  2s.;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

- - Italian  Dictiofiary.  2s.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan,  2s.  6d.  , 

- Latm  Dictio7iary.  2s. ;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan,  2s.  6d. 

- Spanish  and  English.  2s. ;  paper,  is.  6d. ;  roan,  2s.  6d.  \ 

- Spa7iish  and  F7’e7ich.  2s.;  paper,  ij-.  6d.  ;  roan,  2s.  6d.  . 

Taylor  (i?.  L.)  Che77iical  A7ialysis  Tables,  is. 

- -  Che77iistry  for  Begmmers.  Small  8vo,  li-.  6d. 

Tech7w- Che77iical  Receipt  Book.  With  additions  by  Brannt  , 
and  Wahl.  lor.  6d. 


Teclmological  Dictiona7y.  See  Tolhausen. 

Thausing  {P7vf.)  Malt  and  the  Fabricatio7i  of  Beer.  8vo,  455'. 

Theakston  {fli)  B7dtish  Angli7ig  Flies.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo,  5f. 

Tho77iso7i  {Jos.)  Ce7it7'al  Africa7t  Lakes.  New  edition,  2  vols. 
in  one,  crown  8vo,  ^s.  6d. 

-  Through  Alasai Land.  Illust.  21s. ;  new  edition,  ys.  6d> 

- a7id  Aliss  Harris-Smith.  Ulu :  an  Af7'ican  Ro77iance. 

crown  8 VO,  6s. 
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Thomson  (  IVi)  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  With  Answers, 
5^.  ;  without,  4^.  6^/.  ;  Answers  separate,  IJ-.  bd 
Tolhausefi.  Tech?iological  German,  English,  and  French  Dic- 
tionary.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  with  Supplement,  12s.  6d.  each;  III.,  gs.; 
Supplement,  cr.  8vo,  3^-.  6d. 

Tromholt  {Si)  Under  the  Rays  of  the  Auro7'a  Bo7'ealis.  By 
C.  SiEWERS.  Photographs  and  Portraits.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30j'. 

Tucker  {IV.  f.)  Life  a7id  Society  in  Easte7'7t  Eiuvpe.  155’. 
Tapper  {Martin  Farquhar)  My  Life  as  an  Author.  145-. 
Tu7mer  {Edward)  Studies  m  Russia7i  Lite7'atu7'e.  Cr.  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 


T JPTON  {LL)  Manual  of  Practical  Dai/y  Fa7nning.  Cr. 

^  8  VO,  2s. 


JPAN  DAM.  La7id  of  Rub e7is  ;  a  co77ipanio7i  for  visitors  to 
^  Belgium.  See  Hurt. 

Va7ie  {De7izil)  F7'07n  the  Dead.  A  Romance.  2  vols.,  cr.  Svo, 
12s. 


Vane  {Sir  Liarry  Yoimg).  By  Prof.  James  K.  Hosmer. 

8  VO,  18^. 

Veres.  Biography  of  Sir  F7-a7icis  Ve7‘e  and  Lord  Ve7‘e,  leading 
Generals  in  the  Netherlands.  By  Clements  R.  Markham.  8vo,  iSj-. 
Victoria  {Qiiee7i)  Life  of.  By  Grace  Greenwood.  Illust.  6s. 
Vincent  {Mrs.  LIowa7A)  Forty  Thousa7id  Miles  over  La7id  and 
Water.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edit.,  3L  64. 

Viollet-le-Duc  {E.)  Lectuo’es  07i  A7Biitectu7‘e.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Bucknall,  Architect.  2  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  ^^3  3^. 


Aix-Ies-Bains  :  Bathing  and  Attractions. 


Walford  {Mrs.  L.  B.)  LLer  G7-eat  Idea,  and  other  Stories.  Cr. 
8vo,  I  or.  64. 

Wallace  (Z.)  Ben  Ilur :  A  Tale  of  the  Clwist.  New  Edition, 

crown  8vo,  6r.  ;  cheaper  edition,  2r. 

Waller  {Rev.  C.  IF)  The  Na77ies  on  the  Gates  of  Pea7d, 
and  other  Studies.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  64. 

- Wo7'ds  in  the  Greek  Testaificnt.  Part  I.  Grammar. 

Small  post  Svo,  cloth,  2r.  64.  Part  II.  Vocabulary,  2r.  64. 
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The  Tribulations  of  a  Chinaman  . 
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I.  Demon  of  Cawnpore  .  .  . 
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Godfrey  Morgan . 
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Celebrated  Travels  and  Travellees.  3  vols.,  8vo,  600  pp.,  100  full-page  illustrations,  12;!.  6i. 
rilt  e  iges,  ll*.  (  acli;  — (1)  The  Exploration  op  the  World.  (2)  The  Great  Navigators  op  xh: 
Eighteenth  Century.  (3j  The  Great  Explorers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
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Walleri^Rev .  C.H.)  Adoption  and  the  Covenant.  On  Confirma¬ 
tion.  2J.  ()d. 

- Silver  Sockets ;  and  other  Shadows  oj  Redemption. 

Sermons  at  Christ  Church,  Hampstead.  Small  post  8vo,  (is. 

Walsh  (A.  S.)  Maty ,  Queen  of  the  House  of  David.  8vo,  3J‘.  6^. 
Walton  {Iz.')  Wallet  Book.^  CloIoLXXXV.  Crown  8vo,  half 
vellum,  21^.  {  large  paper,  42 j. 

- Compleat  Angler.  Lea  and  Dove  Edition.  Ed.  byR.  B, 

Marston.  With  full-page  Photogravures  on  India  paper,  and  the 
Woodcuts  on  India  paper  from  blocks.  4to,  half-morocco,  105J. ; 
large  paper,  royal  4to,  full  dark  green  morocco,  gilt  top,  2ioj-. 

Walton  {T.  Hi)  Coal  Mining.  With  Illustrations.  4to,  255-. 
War  drop  {0^  Kingdom  of  Georgia,  Illiist.  and  map.  8vo.  141. 

Warner  (C.  D.)  My  Summer  in  a  Garden.  Boards,  i^. ; 
leatherette,  u.  ()d.  ;  cloth,  2.s. 

— —  Their  Pilgrimage.  Illustrated  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 
8vo,  7J-.  (id. 

Warren  {W.  P.)  Paradise  Found;  the  North  Pole  the  Cradle 
of  the  Human  Race.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  12^.  6d. 

Washington  Irving's  Little  Britain.  Square  crown  8vo,  6y. 
Wells  {H.  P.)  American  Salmon  Fisherman.  6s. 

- Fly  Rods  and  Fly  Tackle.  Illustrated.  loi’.  6d. 

Wells  {f.  W.)  Three  Thousand  Miles  through  Brazil.  Illus¬ 
trated  from  Original  Sketches.  2  vols.  8vo,  32^. 

Wenzel  {O.)  Directory  of  Chemical  Products  of  the  German 
Empire.  8vo,  25^". 

White  (R.  Grant)  England  Without  and  Within.  Crown  8vo, 

loj.  6d. 

- Every-day  English.  loy.  6d. 

■  ■—  Fate  of  Mansfield  Humphrey Sy  S^c.  Crown  8vo,  6j. 

• - Studies  in  Shakespeare.  lor.  6d. 

- -  Words  and  their  Uses.  New  Edit.,  crowm  8vo,  5^'. 

Whitney  (Mrs.)  The  Other  Girls.  A  Sequel  to  “  We  Girls.’’ 
New  ed.  i2mo,  2s. 

- We  Girls.  New  Edition.  2s. 

Whittier  (J.  Gi)  The  Kin fs  Missivey  and  later  Poems.  18 mo, 
choice  parchment  cover,  3J.  6d. 

- St.  Gregory's  Guesty  &>c.  Recent  Poems.  5^. 

Wilcox  (Marrion)  Real  People.  Sm.  post  8vo,  $s.  6d. 

- Senora  Villena  ;  and  Grayy  an  Oldhaven  Ro7?iance.  2 

vols.  in  one,  6s. 
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William  L.  and  the  German  Empire.  By  G.  Barnett  Smith. 
New  Edition,  3^.  6d. 

Willis-Bund  {J.)  Salmon  Prohle7}is.  35.  (id.\  boards,  2s.  6d. 

Wills  {Dr.  C.  J.')  Persia  as  it  is.  Crown  8vo,  8^.  (id. 

Wills,  A  Few  Hints  on  Proving,  without  Professional  Assistance. 
By  a  Probate  Court  Official.  8th  Edition,  revised,  with  Forms 
of  Wills,  Residuary  Accounts,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ij. 

Wihnot  (A.)  Poetry  of  South  Africa.  Collected  and  arranged. 
8vo,  6s. 

Wilson  {Dr.  Aridrew')  Health  for  the  People.  Cr.  8vo^  75.  6d. 

Winsor  {fustin)  Nari'ative  and  Critical  IListory  of  Aitierica. 

8  vols.,  301'.  each  ;  large  paper,  per  voh,  62s. 

Woolsey.  Introduction  to  Intemiational  Law.  5th  Ed.,  i8a 
Woolson  {Consta7ice  F.)  See  “  Low’s  Standard  Novels.” 
Wright  {H.')  Frie7idship  of  God.  Portrait,  &c.  Cro^^  n  8vo,  6j-. 
Wright  {T.)  Town  of  Cowper,  Olney,  Ss^c,  6s. 

Written  to  Order ;  the  fourneyings  of  an  Ir7'esp07isible  Egotist. 
By  the  Author  of  “A  Day  of  my  Life  at  Eton.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


RIARTE  {Charles')  Florence 
^  C.  B.  Pitman.  Illustrated  with 


.*  its  Histo7y.  Translated  by 
500  Engravings.  Large  imperial 


4to,  extra  binding,  gilt  edges,  63J. ;  or  12  Parts,  5j.  each. 

History ;  the  Medici ;  the  Humanists ;  letters ;  arts ;  the  Renaissance ; 
illustrious  Florentines;  Etruscan  art;  monuments;  sculpture;  painting. 
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